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‘ines | squinting eye. She threw them an old shawl. “You . 
may have that,” said she. 
Then she went off, holding the greasy tallow candle 
‘we a | In her fingers. They heard her lock the door outside. 
\ me, “ She will kill us,” said Mary, ina whisper. “She 
> you | will never take ts home.” 
i. other “Let us Jump out of the window,” said Caddy. 
. kind, But the windows were locked, too. They knelt 
| 1 we | down, clasped in each other’s arms. It seemed to 
them they staid so along time. They could see the 
ame | stars shining in the sky; they did not think once of 
icked | going to sleep. They heard glasses jingling down 
vio- | stairs, and folks talking. They thought of their father 
. rash-/and mother. Would they never see them again? 
, and | Then the noise down stairs grew louder; then came 
1% and | the crash of glass, and angry voices of men and wo- 
‘ke. men. The two children clasped each other closer: 
ver?” | suddenly everything was still again—very still. And 
ve out | then Caddy, whose face was towards the door, saw it 
open slowly and silently. By the dim half-light in 
the entry, she saw something moving across the room. 
si ole a “TI will not let Mary know,” she said to herself. 
Vil set] She bit her lips to keep from screaming ; but when 
that | she felt cold fingers touch her neck, she was too ter- 
rified to have kept stilla second longer, had not a 
voice whispered: 
you “ Do not be afraid. It is Meg.” 
Then she hugged Mary, who seemed to be in a half- 
)ked | stupor, and said: 
“Do you hear, sister? Meg is here to save us.” 
erin, “Do not make any noise, but follow me,” said Meg. 
Half way down, thestairs creaked; they stuod still a 
‘ ‘ted. | moment, listening, and their hearts sunk; but there 
“hair. was no sound, and they went on again. Meg opened 
ease | the door of the shop, and looked in. 
wal- “Tt is all right,” said she: 
oo ae The shutters were up; you coukl not see out into 


ance 
long 


the street. An oil-lamp flickered, just ready to go 
out, on the counter. The chairs were tipped over and 
strewn about; bottles broken lay round in confusion, 
and on the floor, with her eyes closed, and breathing 
heavily, Mary and Caddy saw the stout woman who 


unclasped Caddy’s coral necklace, and slipped Mary's 
-turquols ring from her finger. “ Pleasant dreams, 
my darlings ;” and she winked at them out of her 








ngs. | had brought them there. Meg whispered: 
“Wait till I get the key.” When she fambled in 
you | the woman’s pocket, she just stirred, and muttered 
something, but she did not open her eyes. “ Put on 
over | your shoes,” said Meg, handing them to the two 
trembling children. 
‘7 me, They put them on in silent haste, and Meg let them 
) the | out. 
' hope “Now run for your lives,” said she. 
‘/ for | fled from the fearful spot. ‘ wees 
hurt, “There's your street,” said Meg, at last. “ Sup- 
It | pose as how you can find your own way now.” An 
she turned to go. . 
ining. | “ Don’t go, Meg,” said Caddy, clinging to her. 
» won- “Must,” answered Meg. “It’s much as my neck’s 
‘vas & | worth to be back afore the oll woman comes to her 
- walk. | senses.” 
' last, | “Do you live there, then?” asked Caddy. 
; “ Yes; that’s old Mother Cutts, I told you about 
What | once. Dad's went, and she took me.” 
“But you don’t like to live there?” 
‘asts. | “ What’s that to do with it? 1 haint any other 
place to go to,” answered Még, bitterly. 
“Then you shali@ome with me.” * 
and | “No you don’ty* said Meg, as Caddy tried to pul? 
' the | her along. “I guess I knows how I’m watched for, 
‘ght | and I aint pertikler to be put into the lock-up.” : 
‘' Up, |“ What’sall this about?” said 4 graff voice. Before 
vd not | Meg could dart away, she found herself held firmly. 
‘eer. | The children saw the brass buttons on his cuat. It 
ited | was a policeman. “ You’re the very one I want,” 
‘the | said he to Meg. “Come along—V'll haye you ina 
| .OWS. | safe place soon.” 
ring. But when he heard Caddy’s story, he went up to 
‘king | the house with them. It seemed like a dream sto 
‘and | Mary and Caddy. The stars still shone overhead, 
re in | but very faintly; it was near morning. There was a 
‘man | light burning op stairs in their mother’s room. 
Bridget opened the door. She had just time to seream 
t e “Murther!” when Mrs. Jones had them in her 
‘Y-" | arms. She eried over them, and kissed them, I can’t 
fe say how many times. 
a ““Where have you been? How came you home at 
hat- | this time? Who brought you?” asked their mother, 
as soon as she could speak for joy. Then, not waiting 
day. } to be answered, she turned to the policeman. “O sir,” 
er;” | Said she, “I never can be grateful enough to you! If 
'eas- | you will only wait till Mr. Jones comes in; he has 
way; | been out all night, looking for the children—” 
The poticeman interrupted her. 
8, as “I had nothing to do with it, ma’am,” said he, 
touching his hat. 
mn “ No—it was she,” said the children, pulling Meg 
- forward. 
rany And when they told how she had done it, Mrs. 
” Jones took her by the hand, and cried over her, too. ‘ 
Iren “O Meg,” said she, “ I see how unjust I have been. 
the | Can you torget it? Caddy says you have no mother 
her. —noboly to care for you. Will you not stay here, and 
let me be your mother?” Meg’s black eyes snapped 
ving with astonishment. ‘ Poor child,” wenton Mrs. Jones. 
' till | “No wonder you did wrong, with such dreadful temp- 
tutions. But stay with me, and I will wake your life 
By- | easy and pleasant.” 
lark “Tam not needed, ma’am, I think,” said the po- 
‘ liceman. And he went ont, with two bright but- 
‘ting | tons in his eyes, to match the ones on his sleeve. 
take | The morning had come at last; the night was over, 
— and behold! Up rose the heavenly sun, broad and 
ier 


beautiful; and outside, on the ground, and inside, in 





she 


Mrs. Jones’s heart, the ice melted. 
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Mrs. Thorndike’s head was almost in the oven, and 
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HIGH TIDE. 





BY CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 





T was almost night in Clifton. 
The sun was going down behind 
masses of gorgeous clouds, which 
seemed by their beauty to bear 
witness to the immortal splendor 
of the city which lay beyond. The 
waves of the ocean and the white 
sands of the beach were tinted 
with crimson and gold, and a soli- 
tary figure stood at the water’s 
edge, perfectly motionless. 

It was that of a woman rather 
above the medium height, slender 
and graceful, dressed in a plain 
gray travelling suit, and the little 
hat held carelessly in her hand 





hair. There was a weary look upon her face, and in 
the eyes fixed intently on the glorious sunset,—the 


riences. 


tage but a few rods off. 


white crests of the waves. 


man, roughly dressed, stool at the sink near her. 


I was down in the cranberry medder.” 


“ Well, I hope she’ll be satisfied with us, for Mis 
aint used to our plain livin’.” 
“Pvor thing!’ came softly from Mrs. Thorndike 


with a half sigh. 
“What makes you say that, mother?” he asked. 


she rose hastily and busied herself again at the stove 


she’s come. Perhaps we can make her happy, moth 
the good man looked with honest affection at hi 


whom her boarder had reminded her. 


tear or two. 


could not enter till she was calmer. 


the hands, and sobs shook her frame. 


self-possession came back and entered the kitchen. 











left the wind free to riot with her 


expression of one worn out with life and its expe- 


The light died out from the west, the crimson tints 
faded from the water, and in the sombre twilight she 
walked slowly back to the house, a littie white cot- 


The tide was coming in. She heard the heavy 
sound as it broke upon the beach, and as she reached 
the door-step paused a moment, to look back at the 


A woman was bustling about inside the cottage, 
preparing supper, and after committing a small pan- 
ful of snow-white biscuits to the tender mercies of 
the oven, she sat down on a flag-bottomed chair, 
wiping her hands on her checked apron. An elderly | a 


“ Well, mother, how do you like your new boarder? 
I seen the stage a bringin’ her and her trunks while 


“ Yes, she’s come, but I haven’t seen her but a few 
minits, She was mighty pleasant spoken to John 
Fletcher when he took her trunks up, but wanted to 
go down to the beach the fust thing, and she’s gone.” 


Stacy says she’s anxious to stay; but 1 reckon she 


“She don’t look happy, Eben, tomy mind. Her 
cheeks haint got no color, and her eyes look deep and 
misty-like, as though there was tears in ’em, like our 
Mary’s, Eben, after—” But a sob choked her, and 


“Don’t look happy, eh?” replied her husband. 
“Well, perhaps not; these rich folks aint always. 
But we must try and make it pleasant for her now 


er; you have a faculty that way, you know.” And 
wife, who was evidently thinking of the lost Mary of 


“ Well, Eben, we’ll try,” she said, making an effort 
at cheerfulness for his sake, and brushing away a 


The lady of whom they had been speaking could 
not but hear their conversation, as she stood on the 
door-step, and, at Mrs. Thorndike’s heartfelt ‘ poor 
thing,” the tears had gushed to the “deep and misty- 
like” eyes, where they often came of late, and she 
“ Well, Eben, 
We'll try.” Simple words, but they were the last 
drops in a fullcup. The graceful head dropped into 
She walked 
away from the house, and after she had gained her 


her husband was busy whittling away at a block of 
wood, which had not then began to assume definite 
shape. Neither saw her enter, but, walking up to 
Mr. Thorndike, she extended her hand and intro- 
duced herself in the most cordial and lady-like man- 
ner. Mr. Thorndike was not used to society, and 
seemed somewhat embarrassed, but recovering him- 
self, welcomed her in a genial tone, expressing a hope 
that she would not be “ put out” by their homely 
living. 

“*Taint city style, Miss Kingsley, ours aint; but 
though we’re rough folks, you’re welcome to such as 
we have.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Thorndike, I shall not regret coming on 
that account. I was tired of city style, and longed 
for a sight of old ocean and the smell of blue water, 
like Captain Dodd.” 

*Cap’n Dodd? One of your friends in these parts?” 
“Ono, no,” answered Miss Kingsley, with a laugh ; 
and then in a more serious tone, “I have no friends 
here, unless I am fortunate enough to find them in 
you and your wife. Captain Dodd is a character in 
‘Very Hard Cash,’ a book I have somewhere in my 
trunks. Perhaps you would like to read it.” 

Mr. Thorndike did not pay any attention to the 
last clause of her remark, for the first part struck 
him forcibly by the tone in which it was uttered. 
“Well, we’re friends to all who like us as we be, 
without the polish folks gits on that’s seen more of 
the world than me and my wife there,”’ with a nod of 
his head towards the pantry where she had disap- 
peared. “She’s a good woman, my wife is, anda 
master hand at makin’ friends. I guess you can’t 
help likin’ her. Haint you got no parents, Miss 
Kingsley?” 

The question he had been longing to ask came out 
with genuine Yankee bluntness. 

“No sir; they were lost at sea five years ago, while 
on a voyage for my mother’s health—wrecked on the 
French coast.” Her voice trembled, and she stopped 
t, then r 1, ‘O, I love the ocean, for it 
holds sacredly all that I had to live for—I have noth- 
ing now.” And she could not help the sob which 
made itself heard. 

“Tut, tut, child, don’t talk so,” he said, kindly, 
stooping over the little pile of shavings, perhaps to 
hide some emotion. “I thought so, too, when my 
daughter died; but God is tvo good to let us feel so 
long. He gives us work to do, and something to live 
fur, though ’taint always just what we want. But 
he knows best. Supper most ready, mother?” he 
called out, cheerfully. “I reckon Miss Kingsley 
» | would like a bite after her travels.” 

“Yes, Eben; but can’t you go up and unstrap her 
trunks while the tea is drawin’? Mebbe she’d like to 
wash the dust off, too, before supper.” 

“Thank you. Shall I have time to change my 
dress without keeping you waiting?” 

“O, we aint in no hurry.” And Miss Kingsley 
. | followed Mr. Thorndike up stairs to the little room 
which was to be hers for the summer, the smallest 
and plainest she had ever occupied, and in every 
respect a striking contrast to the elegant apartments 
- | of her home. 

Eben Thorndike went down stairs thoughtfully. 
8 “You had quite a talk with our boarder, Eben. 
Did she tell you anything about herself?” 

Mrs. Thorndike was a veritable woman, and, 
mingled with a desire to comfort her if she was in 
trouble, was also a woman’s curiosity to know all 
about her. 

“‘Not much. She haint got no mother nor father 
either, poor thing—lost at sea, she says, five years 
ago, and she can’t be much older now than our Mary 
was when she died. She don’t look happy, mother, 
that’s a fact. I guess she’s got—what is it the doctor 
calls it—mord—morbid, aint it, and wants rousin’— 
says she haint got nothin’ tqlive for. Bless the child! 
jest as if the wor!d wasn’t full of the Lord’s work.” 

“Well, haven’t we felt jest so, Eben?” And hear- 
ing a step on the stair, she stopped talking and set 








“You are right smart, I reckon, Miss Kingsley. I 

thought it took city folks a powerfal long time to 

dress up, don’t it?” 

“« Not me, at least, as you see,” she returned, pleas- 

antly. “I am not one of the city foiks any longer. 

I have left all their fashions behind me for the sum- 

mer, and am going to be one of your folks now, and 

make myself at home.” 

At the table, Miss Kingsley looked in vain for a 

napkin, then recalled the words that she had left 

city fashions behind her, to be one with the people 

she had chosen for associates during her voluntary 

exile, and resolved to make the best of everything. 

“ Are you much acquainted with Mrs. Stacy?” she 
asked, during supper. 

“ O yes; she is one of our nearest neighbors—lives 
only three miles off. One of your relations, aint she?” 

“No, indeed; I never saw her in my life. Her sis- 
ter is in the hotel where I have boarded, and sent 
to her to see if she could find me a place in which 
to spend the summer. I consider myself fortunate in 
obtaining one, for I did not know whether any one in 
this neighborhood would take boarders.” 

“We never did before—but once.” And Mr. 
Thorndike’s face seemed to grow dark, and he pushed 
back his teacup, while his hand fidgeted with the 
table-cloth. “We never meant to again, but Mis’ 
Stacy begged us so hard, we calc’lated we must ac- 
commodate you somehow.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Thorndike; but I am surprised 
to find that Mrs. Stacy took so much interest in me. 

I am really under obligations to her.” 

** You lived in a hotel, then—that’s a tavern, aint 
it, or a sort of one? I never saw one, for I never was 
in a city.” 

Miss Kingsley could not help smiling. 

“Yes, they call it a tavern in the country.” And 
to gratify Mr. Thorndike, who “‘ never was in a city,” 
she entertained him and his wife with a description 
of life in a great hotel. 

The meal concluded, Miss Kingsley went from the 
table to the door, and looked over the beach to the 
water, on which the moonbeams were just beginning 
to sparkle. 

“ What a clear night it is! I think I must go down 
to the beach again.” And after going for a large 
shawl which she had provided on purpose for her 
rambles, she started off towards the water. 

Walking down to the shore, the sad, tired look 
crept back to her face again, and, mingled with the 
roar of the surf, came now and then a heavy sigh. 
The tide was coming in. She watched to see how 
fast the waves gained on the beach. She measured 
the distance from where she stood to the water’s 
edge, and stood a moment in deep thought. Then 
taking a long lead pencil from her pocket, she dug a 
little hole and planted it firmly to the depth of about 
two inches, packing the sand closely around it ina 
little mound. Walking back a few feet, she spread 
her shawl out on the ground and sat down upon it, 
with her hands solemnly folded, while her thoughts 
ran in this wise: 

“1 will let this decide. If the tide does not reach 
it, I will believe that some happiness may still be in 
store for me, that all is not lost yet. If the water 
covers it, I will accept itas an omen of my future, 
and try to be contented.” And so with her eyes fixed 
upon the glittering moonbeams shattered by the 
tossing waves, the white crests as they broke into 
soft foam, and the slender pencil which was the arbi- 
trator of her fate, she waited impatiently for high 
tide. It gained on the beach fast—it was within a 
foot of the mark—half a foot—only an inch off—and 
with a faint cry she hid her face, fearing she should 
see it swallowed up. She repented the act before she 
knew the result. Youth cannot resign all hope for 
the future without a struggle, and life with its joys is 
sweet to all. 

It was full ten minutes before she could gain cour- 
age to look up again, but she could see the pencil 
above the water which had risen round it. The 
waves surged against it, but did not coverit. She 





the chairs up to the little table. 


other kind. It was late before she rose to take the 
pencil from its little mound. It was wet within an 
inch of the top, but the water had not covered it. 
“How strange!” she murmured, half aloud, and in 
truth, it was strange. She was glad, yet a feeling of 
awe mingled with her satisfaction, to think how nar- 
row had been the chance. She hardly dared trust it, 
even then. ‘ Just so near i came to shipwreck,” she 
thought, while going back to the cottage. 

The rays of a lamp shone out, clear and friendly. 
They suggested to her the words of a familiar song: 


“Though afflictions assail thee, and storms beat severe, 
There's a light in the window for thee."’ 


It cheered and comforted her more than she would 
have believed. Her heart warmed towards Mr. 
Thorndike and his wife, kind, good, though ignorant 
people that they were; she knew she should love 
them. Two hours before, she had believed her heart 
barred forever against all human sympathy and af- 
fection; but the pencil she had planted in the sand 
had stood above the encroaching waves, and it seemed 
to her a symbol that all which makes life a blessing 
had not been utterly swept away. 

“There must be some truth left in the world, after 
all, though I have so miserably failed to findit. I 
will try my best to believe this.” And she did try 
from that hour. 

She met Mr. Thorndike coming out of the door. 

“ T was going fur you, Miss Kingsley. I was afeard 
you’d be takin’ cold down there by the water. You'll 
pardon me tur meddlin’, but you aint used to it, and 
the wind’s fresh.” 

“T thank you for caring about it at all, but I don’t 
think I was in any danger. The water talks to me 
like a friend, and this wind does me good.” 

Mrs. Thorndike noticed that there was a slight 
color in her face, and her eyes were a little brighter. 
**Eben’s been frettin’ about you for more’n an 
hour; but I told him you wouldn’t want to be dis- 
turbed. He’s been lookin’ out once in a while, to see 
if the waves didn’t carry you off.” 

Miss Kingsley inwardly blessed her for the woman’s 
tact which had caused her to be left alone, and sat 
down beside her at the little table where she was 
mending some coarse blue socks. 

Mr. Thorndike, with a large family Bible in his 
bands, drew a chair towardsthem. The volume was 
worn, as if from frequent use- 

“P’raps you wouldn’t object to a little readin’ 
from the good book, Miss Kingsley. It’s the hour, 
and we’ve been used to it for years, though probably 
you never hear such things in a tavern.” 

“TI would like to remain, by all means. I should 
be sorry, indeed, to disturb your household regula- 
tions in the least. Please go on,” she said, more in 
the tone of one asking rather than conferring a favor. 

He turned to the twenty-third psalm, and while 
his voice gave utterance to the beautiful words of 
trust and confidence, the mending was laid aside, and 
the two women, whom Providence had placed in such 
different spl in life, listened reverently. 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters, — Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me, ~ Surely goodness and mercy shall 
fullow me all the days of my life.” , 

A short prayer followed; not the words of one who 
deemed he should be heard for his much speaking, 
but an earnest, simple petition, and a thank-offering 

for lite, health, and all the blessings bestowed upon 
them by u merciful and loving Father, asking him as 
a child would a parent, to help them bear all the bur- 
dens he saw fit to put upon them, and to lead them 
in his own way to their Father’s house in heaven. 

Louisa Kingsley felt that the good man was praying 
for her, and as she listened to the simple words, with 
the beautiful psalm which he had read still lingering 
on her ear, she felt a deeper reverence for the Chris- 
tian religion and its true followers, a deeper faith and 








watehed it eagerly, expecting disappointment of an- 


trust in God than she had ever experienced in the 
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elegant city church where she was accustomed to 


“meet with nominal worshipers. 


Mrs. Thorndike began a familiar hymn, in which 
the others joined. 


* Jesus, refuge of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past—"’ 
Miss Kingsley’s voice trembled and then stopped. 
The others sang on: 
“ Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee; 
Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust on thee is stayed, 
All my hope from thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.’ 


Their new boarder was crying softly to herself, her 
hand shading her eyes; but they were tears from 


_which all bitterness had departed. Rising, she lit a 


candle for herself, and bade them good-night, kissing 
Mrs. Thorndike as she would a mother. 

Under that humble roof, in the little room with its 
neatly-braided rag-carpet and white-washed walls, 
Louisa Kingsley slept, like a tired child, the first 
sleep that had visited her pillow since that fatal 
night when she had accidentally discovered the 
treachery of one she held dearer than anything else 
on earth. 

Her parent’s death had left her sole heiress to a 


‘large amount of property, the control of which she 


had assumed on reaching her majority one year ago. 
She had but few relatives, and those in distant States, 
but among her large circle of friends she numbered 
many distinguished in literature and art, in the city 
which she had chosen fora home. An ample fortune 
and abundant leisure had given her opportunity to 
cultivate her many gifts, and at twenty-two her 
name was well known in literary circles, where her 
presence was eagerly sought, as also in the studios of 
artists, where a suggestion or a criticism from her 
lips was always welcome. 

Her affections were strong and deep, but her nature 
received a deep shock when she realized that she was 
sought in marriage merely for the wealth which was 
her possession, but which she only valued as a means 
for self-improvement, a provision against need, and 
in every respect a secondary matter. Twice she had 
had occasion to repulse those whom this base motive 
had led to a profession of attachment, and it rendered 
her suspicious and mistrustful, somewhat embitter- 
ing a pure and noble nature, itself so incapable of de- 
ceit as to be deeply pained to find it in others. 

She resolved never to marry unless convinced that 
she was not sought for her wealth, and when Victor 
Channing asked her, not in the smooth, honeyed 
words of her former suitors, but with a manly frank- 
ness, to become his wife, she accepted him at once, 
with an infinite trust in his love and nobleness, and 
thanked Heaven that there was one, at least, who 
loved her for herself. 

Her affection for him was little short of worship; 
and truly if the outward semblance was a correct 
type of the inner man, he was worthy of it all. 
Among his friends and acquaintances he was 
thoroughly esteemed and loved; and, while Louisa 
Kingsley was grateful that he did not seek her for 
her wealth, she was also grateful that it was in ber 
power to bestow it upon him; for the young lawyer 
was rising in the profession in which he seemed des- 
tined to make himself eminent. 

They had returned from a lecture one Monday 
evening, and he stopped for a few minutes in the 
hotel drawing-room. 

“Shall you accept Mr. Winn’s invitation for to- 
morrow evening?” Miss Kingsley asked him. 

His face flushed a little and he said, hesitatingly: 

“ Well—I—no—I—do you wish very much to at- 
tend?”” 

“T am not particular about it, if it will be incon- 
venient for you. Have you another engagement?” 

“Thad intended to go to another part of the 
city—” 

“Do not let me hinder you then. I really care 
nothing about it.” 

As he rose to leave, he drew an envelope from his 
breast-pocket and gave it to her, saying: 

** You can look these over at your leisure. Winn 
finished up half a dozen to-day. If they please you, 
he will paint the rest like them. I willsee you on 
Thursday evening. Wednesday I am expected to 
address a political meeting.” 

After he had gone she took the envelope to her 
ownroom. Laying aside her shawl and bonnet, and 
substituting fur her street dress a loose robe de 
chambre, she wheeled a large arm-chair under the 
gas and seated herself with the pictures in her hand. 
She took out one, and her lips parted with a glad 
smile. It was a perfect likeness of the original, a fine 
photograj-h finished in oil colors. She drew another 
and still another from the énvelope, then a note 
which she looked at in surprise. There was no ad- 
dress on the outside, and opening it, she readin a 
dashing hand-writing these words: 


“Vico—old boy—I’m at the Shirley House—come 
and see me, will yeu? Glad to hear you’ve hooked a 
woman with plenty of spondulics—congratulate you, 
you’ve tried long enough. Afy amiable governor-in- 
law keeps the lid shut pretty close over his lovely 
daughter’s tin, and while he foots her bills allows 
his worthy son-in-law pary red. Wish J was out of 
this serape, and hope you'll be luckier in mayrying 
money than your poor dog of a brother. HARRY.” 





Not a sound came from the stricken woman. She 
shut her lips tight, and clenched her hands, and grew 
old and haggard in an hour. Itwas a blow cruel as 
death, and as hopeless. She could never love him 
less, but from henceforth they were as far asunder 
as though death had separated them. 

“Marrying money.” She recalled the words with 
unutterable loathing. Victor Channing selling him- 
self to her for dollars and cents, and, in return fur 
her love, giving her only as much affection as a man 
feels for his bank-book, or a miser for his board. 
The fate she most feared she had accepted of her dwn 
free will, but it was not sealed forever. There was 
mercy in that she felt; but to tind him false, him of 
all the world! It was a bitter cup, butshe measured 
it to the depths, drank it to the dregs, and calmly 
laid out her plans fur the future, which had so sud- 
denly darkened for her. 

The insulted woman resolved never to see him 
again.. False-hearted and treacherous. O, how hard 
to consider him so with those pictures there before 
her. It seemed impossible to believe that the soul 
which looked out of those dark eyes was anything but 
geod and true. He had told her all about his family. 
There were but few of them, and he had mentioned 
with deep s rrow that his only brother—this same 
Harry, was wild and dissipated. He had told her, 
considering it his duty on account of the relationship 
they were to sustain, and then avoided all mention 
of him. 

**It was his brother’s invitation that prevented 
his accepting that of Mr. Winn,” she thought, “ well, 
I shail be secure fr »m him till Thursday night.” And 
she sealed up the photographs with the note which 
had by such strange accident come to her notice, and 
directed them to the owner, then waited till daylight 
for the sleep which forsakes the wretched. 

As soon as morning broke she sent for one of the 
seamstresses of the house, a young gir] she had great- 
ly befriended, and whom she knew ha‘ a sister liv- 
ing on the sea coast. She inquired anxiously if Mrs 
Stacy would take her to board, but it seemed doubt- 
ful, as she had a large family. 

“TI might write and see if she could find you a 
place, Miss Kingsley; but perhaps it would not be 
such as. you would like.” 

“Tam not particular about the place, if it is ina 
respectable fumily where I can be quiet. I have in- 
tended to spend the summer ou the seashore, and 
would like to go as soon asI possibly can. If you 
will give me your sister’s address, I will write my- 
self.” And before nine o’clock a letter was despatch- 
ed to Mrs. Stacy, with a request fur an immediate 
answer. 

Miss Kingsley spent the entire day in her room, 
and in the evening ordered a carriage, and attended 
Mr. Winn’s reception alone, one of the most brilliant 
women there, while she tried to kill the hours with 
pictures and the conversation of a gifted circle. 

Thursday morning a letter came from Mrs. Stacy, 
written by her son, stating her satisfaction at being 
able to do anything for the lady who had so aided 
her sister, and that Mr. Thorndike’s family would 
receive her as a boarder, if she would be satisfied 
with their accommodations. 

Miss Kingsley was deeply grateful, but when she 
had sent for a hack to be at the hotel in season for the 
three o’clock train, she began to realize the step she 
was about to take. 

If she could only see him again—only look upon 
his face once more, though she would never lower 
herself enough to give him a word of explanation! 
That note would tell him all. She broke the seal of 
the envelope to look once more at the pictures, and 
her heart ached like one who looks into a coffin for 
the last time at a dear dead face. Resisting the temp- 
tation to take one, she placed them ina fresh en- 
velope, and with them the fatal note which had so 
strangely slipped among them, in season to save her 
from such a fearful sacrifice. After directing it she 
carried it down to the cfiice and placed it in the 
hands of the proprietor of the house. 

“If Mr. Channing calls will you be kind enough 
to give him this? You may consider my room vaca- 
ted for the season, I leave town to-day, and do not 
know when I shall return.” 

Mr. Sampson looked his surprise, but asked no 
questions, for Miss Kingsley was independent in all 
her movements. 

At three o’clock she started for Clifton, which she 
reached before six, and at Seven Victor Channing 
called at the hotel. Mr. Sampson was going out 
and met him at the door. 

“Good evening, Mr. Channing. Miss Kingsley has 
gone—” 

** Gone!” 

“And left a letter for you in my charge,” giving 
him the envelope directed in the well-known hand- 
writing. 

He opened it eagerly. Six photographs and a 
note which he opened breathlessly, 

“ Vic—old boy—” 

The word which leaped to his lips was almost pro- 
fane. He looked around wildly, there was nobody 
in sight. Going to the office, he inquired ofthe clerk 
for Mr. Sampson. 

** Just gone out, sir.” 

“Ah! Can you tellme what time Miss Kingsley 
left?” He could not ask, ‘‘ or where she has gone?” 

The clerk looked at him curiously. 

*“Tdo not know exactly. 
about two o’clock, and gave Mr. Sampson a letter for | 
you, saying she was to leave town to-day for the 
summer.” 

‘*Thank you,” came faintly from Mr. Channing, 


She was in the office ; 





while he turned away as though struck in the face, 


and he strode through the wide hall down the mar- 
ble steps, and out into the crowded, busy street. 





Ten days had passed away, and Louisa Kingsley 
was more contented in her new abode than she had 
ever hoped to be. She was not happy, but she was 
not one to give way to useless complaints, or render 
those about her miserable, and she took what little 
comfort came in her way, and made the most of it. 

For nearly two days -a fearful storm had raged 
along the coast. From the window she had watched 
for hours the black clouds, the dark angry water, 
and the rain which fellin torrents. The wind blew a 
gale which rocked the house. Physical fear she had 
never known, and there was to her something grand 
and awful in this new aspect of nature, which fasci- 
nated and held her like a spell, but when she heard 
Mr. Thorndike’s prayer fur the preservation of those 
exposed to the fury of the sea, and saw him so fre- 
quently scanning the ocean with his glass, she began 
to realize how many might be in peril on the water. 

The storm lulled on the afternoon of the secund 
day, but the clouds did not brighten, nor the heavy 
roar of the ocean cease. The waves broke upon the 
shore with a sound like the booming of cannon, and 
Miss Kingsley went to sleep that night to the sound 
of the strange lullaby. 

She woke up suddenly from an awful dream, with 
the beating of her heart almost suffocating her. 
* Victor,” she called aloud, wildly stretching out her 
arms, tor she saw the waves swallowing him before 
her eyes; then in an instant was wide-awake and 
realized that she had been dreaming. With a sense 
of desolation she lwy back upon the pillows, with a 
sigh very like a moan as she thought that in her 
sleep she had mentioned the name of one who, living, 
dying or dead, was nothing to her then. 

She listened intently to sounds which seemed to 
come from the kitchen below, and as sleep was im- 
possible, rose, lit a candle and hastily dressing went 
down stairs, where she heard Mr. Thorndike and his 
wife in conversation. 

* It’s a dark night, Eben.” 

‘Well mother, 1 can’t shirk my duty, and I’m 
wanted over to the Harbour. I feel it in my bones.” 

He was putting on a rough overcoat, while his 
wife placed a lantern upon the table in readiness for 
him to take. 

“Sakes alive! You look likea ghost, Miss Kings- 
ley. What made you get up at this time?” 

“T can’t sleep, and I believe I am frightened at 
something, I don’t know what,” shivering, but not 
with cold; “ where are you going, Mr. Thorndike?” 

“ Over to Lynch Harbor. There’s many a brave 
ship goes down in these awful gules, and there can’t 
be too many to help the poor wretches on board of 
’em.”’ 

* But Lynch Harbor is five miles off.” 

One hour and ahalf’ll fetch it. *Taint much of 
a walk for me, and I think I’m needed over there.” 

He went out into the black night with the lantern 
in his hand, and a brave, kind heart beating under 
his shaggy coat. 

The hands of the old clock in the corner pointed to 
half past two, and the women left alone, sat close 
together, and waited impatiently for morning, and 
the return of him who had gone forth to aid his fel- 
low-men in possible distress. 

Mrs. Thorndike’s heart was with her husband. 

* We've lived on this coast nigh on to thirty years, 
and seen one grand ship go to pieces at our very 
doors almost. Many’s the wreck that comes into 
Lynch Harbor in such storms as these, and Eben 
aint never easy till he gits over there.” 

Miss Kingsley encouraged her to talk, hearing from 
her lips wild tales of shipwreck and disaster, which 
suited the mood she was in, and sothe night passed 
away. The clouds breaking in the east was a wel- 
come sight to the lonely women. 

While Mrs. Thorndike prepared breakfast, Miss 
Kingsley lay down to try and get a little sleep, but 
the dream which hal before disturbed her would 
not let her rest, and she was too excited by the 
stories to which she had been listening, to close her 
eyes. Rising again, she watched from the window 
tor Mr. Thorndike, as he had said he should return 
in the morning, even if Le went back to the Harbor. 

A great way off, she saw an unusual sight, a 
wagon coming slowly across the beach, and approach- 
ing the house. She called Mrs. Thorndike to see it. 

“Ah, [m afeard Eben was right, there’s some 
poor soul in that wagon. They’re mostly poor fish- 
ermen in Lynch Harbor, and can’t always tind room 
for them that’s cast ashore. Eben’s often brought 
them home to be taken care of.” 

Miss Kingsley thought this might be some of the 
Lord’s work with which the world was filled, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thorndike’s theory. She had money and 
time, and longed for something to do, and here was 
an opportunity. 

‘I will help you, Mrs. Thorndike,” she said, 
eagerly, ‘‘ and I will go over to Lynch Harbor myself 
if I can be of any use.” And enthusiastic in her 
resolve she waited the arrival of the wagon. 

Two men occupied it. One, with head bandaged, 
was resting in the arms of the other, a young, stal- 
wart man. Mr. Thorndike was driving, and, stop- 
ping the horse as near the door as possible, helped 
to raise the injured man and carry him into the 
house. Louisa Kingsley was not nervous or easily 
terrified, but the sight of blood in the bottom of the 
wagon and on the bandage around the sufferer’s head 
made her feel faint; and she went out of the back 
door into the air, while he was carried through the 
kitchen into a little bedroom adjoining. 

Mrs. Thorndike sank into a chair with a face as 


white as the towel in ber hand, after one glanee at 
him. Her husband came out in a moment. His 
usually ruddy, pleasant features were pale and rigid, 

“Don’t, mother,” he said, in a strained voice, 
stooping over her; “the Lord’s hand ison him. He’s 
hurt on the head, and.partly wanderin’ in his mind, 
He wouldn’t stay quiet in the house where they took 
him, and kept callin’ out ‘Clifton’—wasn’t easy till 
we got him on the road, and hasn’t known much 
since. He may die, and we’d hate to think we'd 
neglected the last wish of a dying man, even—” 

“You're more of a Christian than I be, Eben,” 
she said, rising slowly, while her husband went for 
dry clothes. The young man staid with his com- 
panion who gave signs of life only by an occasional 
faint moan, until Mr. Thorndike returned, then drove 
off in the wagon to Clifton village for the doctor. 

A small vessel had been driven ashore at Lynch 
Harbor, having on board two men who had been 
rescued from a little pleasure-boat which the storm 
had literally beaten to pieces. One of them was the 
man who lay in the bedroom; the other told them 
under what circumstances they had been together. 


“He was a gentleman from the city who bired me 
to row him over to the Harbor two days ago. I saw 
the storm coming, but he would not wait, as he was 
in a hurry to get to Cliftton—wouldn’t speak nor seem 
to listen to anything else. He offered me a great 
price, and tovk an oar himself. We did our best, 
but there hasn’t been such a gale on this coast for 
two years, and if the vessel hadn’t picked us up we 
should have gone to the bottem. We were not much 
better off after we got on board of her, for she went 
to pieces just like an egg-shell. He was hit on the 
heal with a broken chain, and I didn’t like to leave 
him, as he had put himself in my care; but he’s in 
good hands, and I must get back home.” 

Miss Kingsley had noi forgotten her proposal. 
There were many poor people on board the ill-fated 
vessel, which had been wrecked, fortunately so near 
the shore that no lives were lost, and, acting from a 
desire to aid them she went to Lynch Harbor, taking 
with her an abundantly-filled purse. The young 
man returned in the wagon, and she wont with him. 

“You have lost your boat by this accident,” she 
said, as they rode along. 

“Yes, and a good deal of time, but he paid me well 
before we started. I hope he’ll find his friends in 
Clifton, for I never saw a man so set on anything. 
He was about crazy to get there.’’ 

Miss Kingsley spent nearly the whole day dispen- 
sing money among the needy, and buying materials 
of various kinds, which she hired made up for the 
destitute women and children. She, for the first 
time, learned the luxury of doing good, and when 
she set out on her solitary walk back to Clifton, she 
rejviced to think that she had found s0 acceptable a 
way in which to use the money which bad hitherto 
been to her a source of as much bitterness as 
pleasure, 

“ How is your patient?’ she asked, as soon as she 
entered the house. 

“ The doctor came after you left and fixed his head. 
He says it’s not a very bad hurt, and he’ll be all right 
in two or three days. He’s been quiet ever since. 

There was a strange atmosphere pervading the 
house usually so cheerful. Mr. Thorndike and his 
wife were both pale, and seemed busy with their own 
thoughts. Supper was eaten almost in silence. 
They inquired about her visit to the Harbor, but took 
little interest in the account which she gave of it. 

**You look tired, mother,” said Mr. Thorndike, to 
his wife, whose eyes were red and swollen as if from 
weeping. ; 

** Yes, Eben,” she’ replied, “but the Lord gives 
us strength accordin’ to our day.” 

Miss Kingsley prevailed on her to retire very soon 
after supper, and leave her to watch with the in- 
jured man until twelve o’clock, promising to call her 
at that time. The house was still by eight, and as 
the hour struck, Miss Kingsley sprang to her feet at 
a sound from the little bedroom. 

** Clifton—Clif—ton.” 

Only one voice like that in all the world. The 
blood thrubbed through her temples, and her heart 
beat as on the evening whe: she had dreamed she 
saw the waves closing over him. Had he come from 
a watery grave to seek her? Her woman’s heart 
was weak. Gving to the bedside she stooped over 
him till her breath swept his white cheek, and softly 
fingered the masses of dark bair which had been 
brushed away from his furehead. The bandage had 
been removed, and a plaster covered his wound. He 
muttered indistinctly in the heavy but troubled sleep 
which succeeded his exhaustion. 

“Victor!” she cried, in a hoarse whisper. It was 
an outburst of the unreusonabie affection of a wo- 
man’s heart, which clings deatllessly to the object 
of its love, however unworthy. 

The slight sound had no power to rouse him, he 
did not hear her. Sbe turned round to the window, 
pressing her face against the cool glass. Standing 
there, her pride came to her aid, and with it her nat- 
ural strength of character. She turned and walked 
firmly into the kitchen without another look at him, 
anid sitting down waited as patieutly as she could for 
twelve o’clock. 

Calling Mrs. Thorndike at that hour, she went up 
stairs but not to sleep. With a resolute purpose she 
set herself to pack her trunks, and had nearly fin- 
ished, when, opening a drawer, the first thing that 
met her eye was a long lead pencil partly crusted 
with sand. It haa not come there by accident. She 
remembered when she had laid it there, that she 
might see it every day, and looking at it believe that 
life’s happiness was not completely lost. The simple 
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not always in the abundance of the things which he | effec’ 














token had lightened many an hour of gloom and des- 

pondency, and now it seemed to plead for him. She head droope: 
closed the drawer toshut it out of sight, even while “Why did + 
denying her weakness to herself. ** Mary—w! 

« T shall have time to finish to-morrow,” she  Thorndik 
thought, as if in excuse. under whose 

She slept soundly and until late the next morning, | four hours. 
notwithstanding the discovery she had made, and | Channing w 
while dressing, Mrs. Thorndike came to the door, | that?” she 
asking if she might come in, Entering at the an- “Not Vic! 
swer, “Certainly,” she sat down wearily. audible; “b 

**You know Mr. Channing, Miss Kingsley?” can it be po 

“Yes,” wondering how she knew the name, Miss Kin, : 

“He woke up quite himself this morning, and the | me,” she #. 
first thing asked if 1 knew of a Miss Kingsley who | Thorndike « 
was boardin’ in Clifton; he must see her, he said, at “ Was it \ 
any rate. Did you know it was him, Miss Kingsley?” | between the: 

“No. I had not seen him when I offered to sit up | deceived yor 
last night.” Mra. Thor: 

A look of joy came into her face—would he seek | pealingly to 
her, ifas guilty as she supposed? mistake. 

“JT don’t often ask questions,” Mrs. Thorndike re- |“ My brot! : 
sumed; “ but I think he loves you—it’s so, aint it?” | he died last 
for her listener had turned her head awny to hide the | not have wi- 
bright color which flushed her fice. “ I don’t want | such a man 
to pry into other folks’ business,” she went on, | reverently. 
“though mebbe you think [ aint mindin’ my own * Forgive 
now, but—Miss Kingsley—you haint got no mother |“ You wer 
to look out for you—and—you’ll forgive me for tellin’ | Kingsley?” 
you about him.” She answ:> 

“Telling me—what?” she cried, turning towards * You bel! 
her, a nameless fear ding her t’s joy. “Always, 

Mrs. Thorndike’s face was covered with her hands. Victor C!: 
She was crying bitterly. Miss Kingsley knelt down | fortnight p 
beside. her, and tried to remove her hands. injury; bu’ 

‘Tell me all,” she said, gently; ‘I can bear it.” Thorndike- 

But she was hardly prepared for the story to which With Mi-- 
she listened, that of Mary Thorndike, an only and | again the « 
idolized child whom he had metin that same cottage, | was high, « 
wooed and won, and then deserted for an heiress. been was) 

“ She was all we had, Miss Kingsley, and he broke “It sto; 
her heart. We saw her dyin’ day by day, waitin’ for | said, arch! 
letters that never came, and then for a face she never “Are yo! 
saw again. I thought he was married long ago, and | ‘ Nearl) 
to think he should be here under this roof—but the “To ru 
Lord’s ways aint our ways. Eben’s better’n I be. “No. ‘I 
I couldn't have taken him in if he’d been dyin’ at the | And she a 
door—the Lord forgive me.” 

She smoothed Miss Kingsley’s hair, for her head 
had fallen in her lap, and stooped over her lovingly. Che 

“Are you sorry I told you?” she asked. “Iwas | It was 
afeard you loved him, too, and he'd marry you for | ™Y o-- a 
your money. He left my Mary for that.” —and wit! : 

“I did love him once,” she moaned, trying to be- | beams 8!" 
Heve she did not then, as with as much contidence as | Windows, 
if talking to a mother, she told her all. amingle: : 

“ Poor child—and he hasn't seen you since?” stood dou 

Mabe ever will. I am going away to-day,” and | nuns mix~ 
she pointed to her trunk; “ please ask Mr. Thorn- | Contadiu 
dike to send the stage for me when he goes to the | specially 
village. I have been quiet and almost contented mothers | 
here,” she said, with a sad glance around the room ; | of cardin: 
“and in these two weeks have grown to love you | #bout si’ 
and your noble husband like old friends. I shall not monsign ° 
forget you, and you will see me again soon.” aisles fro 

She sat down with her elbow on the table, and her | aud the» -° 

head resting on her hand. The deep, misty-like | We show~ 
look came back to her eyes. She was not listening to | within t): 
Mrs. Thorndike’s words of regret at her departure. | the dom 
“Wont you come down to breakfast now, Miss | #ltar gl 
Kingsley?” was cary 
She followed her down stairs and for her sake tried | ticent ti: ~ 
to eat, but it was impossible. The little bedroom | honor, * 
door was closed. Mr. Channing was not able to sit | dents ar “~ 
up, but he knew she was in the house. picture: 
She left the table, and went out of doors down to | degrees 
the beach once more. She had not seen the eyes that | West dow 
watched her from the little room, neither did she the pop: 
hear the step on the soft sand behind her. singers 
‘Louise!’ a hand touched her arm. She did not | ing the - 
speak nor look up. mainte! 
“You have condemned me unheard. Is it fair, | mitred 
Louise?” last, ali 
Still no answer. She balf-turned to leave him, but | Men, 4 
at that instant she remembered the pencil she had | pope bi 
planted in the sand. The recollection saved her. It Aztec a 
had given her a chance for happiness, she thought; and sti) 
she would test it, hopeless though she knew it to | and ha 
be. receive: 
“Very well,” she said, with cold courtesy. ‘“‘ Lam | 4 maser 
listening.” P pope. 
“ You believe I professed to love you, but cared | and tl 
only for your money; is it so, Louise?” was 
“ Yes.” cense. 
“ How can I convince you of the contrary?” stage © 
“ Perhaps you cannot.’’ waite: 
“Shall I try?” it care 
“As you please.” himse! 
“*O Louise!” the tone was imploring, but it did not | in ear 
move her. He paused a moment. pause 
“T love you for yourself,” he said; “‘ your money down 
was nothing to me.” knelt ; 
“ Prove it,” she said, haughtily, while she stood | blew; 

like a queen beside him, her gaze fixed far offon the and « 

tossing water. He did not see the hands clenched cloud 

together under her shawl. ing U 

“The Atlantic Bank failed the day you left the | andr 

city. My engagement the night after I saw you was body 

not to visit my brother, as you may have supposed, | Ano 
” but to attend a meeting of the directors. They could | Apen 

not save it. Your fortune is gone, Louise, do you | with 

think I love you less?” the ™ 

She looked up into bis fuce for the first time, and | umer 

her eyes shone. There was not disappointment or hiers 

regret shadowing them, for a man’s life consisteth | the } 
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He wouldn’t stay quiet in the house where they took 
him, and kept callin’ out ‘Clifton’—wasn’t easy till 
we got him on the road, and hasn’t known much 
since. He may die, and we'd hate to think we’ 
neglected the last wish of a dying man, even—” 

“You're more of a Christian than I be, Eben,” 
she said, rising slowly, while her husband went for 
dry clothes. The young man staid with his com- 
panion who gave signs of life only by an occasional 
faint moan, until Mr, Thorndike returned, then drove 
off in the wagon to Clifton village for the doctor, 

A small vessel had been driven ashore at Lynch 
Harbor, having on board two men who had been 
rescued from a little pleasure-boat which the storm 
had literally beaten to pieces. One of them was the 
man who lay in the bedroom; the other told them 
under what circumstances they had been together. 


“ He was a gentleman from the city who hired me 
to row him over to the Harbor two days ago. I saw 
the storm coming, but he would not wait, as he was 
in a hurry to get to Clifton—wouldn’t speak nor seem 
to listen to anything else. He offered me a great 
price, and tovk an oar himself. We did our best, 
but there hasn’t been such a gale on this coast for 
two years, and if the vessel hadn’t picked us up we 
should have gone to the bottcm. We werenot much 
better off after we got on board of her, for she went 
to pieces just like an egg-shell. He was hit on the 
heal with a broken chain, and I didn’t like to leave 
him, as he had put himself in my care; but he’s in 
good hands, and I must get back home.” 

Miss Kingsley had not forgotten her proposal. 
There were many poor people on board the ill-fated 
vessel, which had been wrecked, fortunately so near 
the shore that no lives were lost, and, acting from a 
desire to aid them she went to Lynch Harbor, taking 
with her an abundantly-filled purse. The young 
man returned in the wagon, and she went with him. 

“You have lost your boat by this accident,” she 
said, as they rode along. 

“Yes, and a good deal of time, but he paid me well 
before we started. I hope he’ll find his friends in 
Clifton, for I never saw a man so set on anything. 
He was about crazy to get there.”’ 

Miss Kingsley spent nearly the whole day dispen- 
sing money among the needy, and buying materials 
of various kinds, which she hired made up for the 
destitute women and children. She, for the first 
time, learned the luxury of doing good, and when 
she set out on her solitary walk back to Clifton, she 
rejviced to think that she had found so acceptable a 
way in which to use the money which bad hitherto 
been to her a source of as much bitterness as 
pleasure, 

“ How is your patient? ’ she asked, as soon as she 
entered the house. 

“ The doctor came after you left and fixed his head. 
He says it’s not a very bad hurt, and he’ll be all right 
in twoor three days. He’s been quiet ever since. 

There was a strange atmosphere pervading the 
house usually so cheerful. Mr. Thorndike and his 
wife were both pale, and seemed busy with their own 
thoughts. Supper was eaten almost in silence. 
They inquired about her visit to the Harbor, but took 
little interest in the account which she gave of it. 

‘*You look tired, mother,” said Mr. Thorndike, to 
his wife, whose eyes were red and swollen as if from 
weeping. 

“Yes, Eben,” she’ replied, ‘but the Lord gives 
us strength accordin’ to our day.” 

Miss Kingsley prevailed on her to retire very soon 
after supper, and leave her to watch with the in- 
jured man until twelve o’clock, promising to cal! her 
at that time. The house was still by eight, and as 
the hour struck, Miss Kingsley sprang to her feet at 
a sound from the little bedroom. 

* Clifton—Clit—ton.” 

Only one voice like that in all the world. The 
blood throbbed through her temples, and her heart 
beat as on the evening when she had dreamed she 
saw the waves closing over him. Had he come from 
a watery grave to seek her? Her woman’s heart 
was weak. Going to the bedside she stooped over 
him till her breath swept his white cheek, and softly 
fingered the masses of dark hair which had been 
brushed away from his furehead. The bandage had 
been removed, and a plaster covered his wound. He 
muttered indistinctly in the heavy but troubled sleep 
which succeeded his exhaustion. 

“Victor!” she cried, in a hoarse whisper. It was 
an outburst of the unreasonable affection of a wo- 
man’s heart, which clings deathlessly to the object 
of its love, however unworthy. 

The slight sound had no power to rouse him, he 
did not hear her, She turned round to the window, 
pressing her face against the cool glass. Standing 
there, her pride came to her aid, and with it her nat- 
ural strength of character. She turned and walked 
firmly into the kitchen without another look at him, 
and sitting down waited as patieutly as she could for 
twelve o’clock. 

Calling Mrs. Thorndike at that hour, she went up 
stairs but not to sleep. With a resolute purpose she 
set herself to pack her trunks, and had nearly fin- 
ished, when, opening a drawer, the first thing that 
met her eye was a long lead pencil partly crusted 
with sand. It had not come there by accident. She 
remembered when she had laid it there, that she 
might see it every day, and looking at it believe that 





life’s happiness was not completely lost. The simple 
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white as the towelin her hand, after one glanee at 
him. Her husband came out in a moment. His 
usually ruddy, pleasant features were pale and rigid. 

“Don’t, mother,” he said, in a strained voice, 
stooping over her; “the Lord’s hand ison him. He’s 
hurt on the head, and.partly wanderin’ in his mind, 
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forget you, and you will see me again soon.” 

She sat down with her elbow on the table, and her 
head resting on her hand. The deep, misty-like 
look came back to her eyes. She was not listening to 
Mrs. Thorndike’s words of regret at her departure. 

“Wont you come down to breakfast now, Miss 
Kingsley?” 
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token had lightened many an hour of gloom and des- 
pondency, and now it seemed to plead for him. She 
closed the drawer toshutit out of sight, even while 
denying her weakness to herself. 

“ T shall have time to finish to-morrow,” she 
thought, as if in excuse. 

She slept soundly and until late the next morning, 
notwithstanding the discovery she had made, and 
while dressing, Mrs. Thorndike came to the door, 
asking if she mightcome in. Entering at the an- 
swer, “Certainly,” she sat down wearily. 

‘¢You know Mr. Channing, Miss Kingsley?” 

* Yes,” wondering how she knew the name. 

“He woke up quite himself this morning, and the 
first thing asked if 1 knew of a Miss Kingsley who 
was boardin’ in Clifton; he must see her, he said, at 
any rate. Did you know it was him, Miss Kingsley?” 

“No. I had not seen him when I offered to sit up 
last night.” 

_ Alook of joy came into her face—would he seek 
her, ifas guilty as she supposed? 

“T don’t often ask questions,” Mrs. Thorndike re- 
sumed; “ but [ think he loves you—it’s so, aint it?” 
for her listener had turned her head away to hide the 
bright color which flushed her face. “ I don’t want 
to pry intoother folks’ business,” she went on, 
“though mebbe you think [ aint mindin’ my own 
now, but—Miss Kingsley—you haint got no mother 
to look out for you—and—you’ll forgive me for tellin’ 
you about him.” 

“Telling me—what?” she cried, turning towards 
her, a nameless fear succeeding her moment’s joy. 

Mrs. Thorndike’s face was covered with her hands. 
She was crying bitterly. Miss Kingsley knelt down 
beside. her, and tried to remove her hands. 

Tell me all,” she said, gently; ‘‘ I can bear it.” 

But she was hardly prepared for the estory to which 
she listened, that of Mary Thorndike, an only and 
idolized child whom he had metin that same cottage, 
wooed and won, and then deserted for an heiress. 

“ She was all we had, Miss Kingsley, and he broke 
her heart. We saw her dyin’ day by day, waitin’ for 
letters that never came, and then for a face she never 
saw again. I thought he was married long ago, and 
to think he should be here under this roof—but the 
Lord's ways aint our ways. Eben’s better’n I be. 
I couldn’t have taken him in if he’d been dyin’ at the 
door—the Lord forgive me.” 

She smoothed Miss Kingsley’s hair, for her head 
had fallen in her lap, and stooped over her lovingly. 

“Are you sorry I told you?” she asked. “I was 
afeard you loved him, too, and he’d marry you for 
your money. He left my Mary for that.” 

“TI did love him once,” she moaned, trying to be- 
lleve she did not then, as with as much confidence as 
if talking to a mother, she told her all. 

= J child—and he hasn’t seen you since?” 

ever will. I am going away to-day,” and 
she pointed to her trunk; “ please ask Mr. Thorn- 
dike to send the stage for me when he goes to the 
village. I have been quiet and almost contented 
here,” she said, with a sad glance around the room; 
“and in these two weeks have grown to love you 
and your noble husband like old friends. I shall not 


She followed her down stairs and for her sake tried 
to eat, but it was impossible. The little bedroom 
door was closed. Mr. Channing was not able to sit 
up, but he knew she was in the house. 

She left the table, and went out of doors down to 
the beach once more. She had not seen the eyes that 
watched her from the little room, neither did she 
hear the step on the soft sand behind her. 

** Louise!” a hand touched her arm. She did not 
speak nor look up. 

“You have condemned me unheard. Is it fair, 
Louise?” 

Still no answer. She half-turned to leave him, but 
at that instant she remembered the pencil she had 
planted in the sand. The recollection saved her. It 
had given her a chance for happiness, she thought; 
she would test it, hopeless though she knew it to 
be. 

“Very well,” she said, with cold courtesy. ‘‘ Iam 
listening.” 

** You believe I professed to love you, but cared 
only for your money; is it so, Louise?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How can I convince you of the contrary?”’ 

“Perhaps you cannot.’’ 

“ Shall I try?” 

“As you please.” 

**O Louise!’ the tone was imploring, but it did not 
move her. He paused a moment. 

“Tlove you for yourself,” he said; ‘“‘ your money 
was nothing to me.” 

“ Prove it,” she said, haughtily, while she stood 
like a queen beside him, her gaze fixed far offon the 
tossing water. He did not see the hands clenched 
together under her shawl. 

“The Atlantic Bank failed the day you left the 
city. My engagement the night after I saw you was 
not to visit my brother, as you may have supposed, 
but to attend a meeting of the directors. They could 
not save it. Your fortune is gone, Louise, do you 

think I love you less?” 

She looked up into his fice for the first time, and 
her eyes shone. There was not disappointment or 
Tegret shadowing them, tor a man’s life consisteth 
not always in the abundance of the things which he 





possesseth. Only fora moment, however, then her 
head drooped. 

‘* Why did you leave Mary Thorndike?” she said. 
** Mary—who?” 

“ Thorndike, the only child of those good people 
under whose roof you have been for the last twenty- 
four hours. She died of a broken heart while Victor 
Channing was wooing a city heiress. Did you know 
that?” “she cried, fiercely. 

*Not Victor, Louise,” he said, ina tone scarcely 
audible; ‘but my poor ruined brother, Harry. O 
can it be possible!’’ he said, looking at the cottage. 

Miss Kingsley started for the house. ‘Come with 
me,” she said, eagerly. He followed her to Mr. 
Thorndike and his wife. 

“Was it Victor or Harry?” she said, standing 
between them; ‘‘ has the strong family resemblance 
deceived you?” 

Mrs. Thorndike could not answer. She looked ap- 
pealingly to her husband, and they both saw their 
mistake. 

** My brother’s falsehood desolated your home, but 
he cied last week a wretched drunkard. You could 
not have wished your daughter to live the wife of 
such aman. Can you furgive the dead?” he said, 
reverently. 

“Forgive me,” said Mrs. Thorndike, humbly. 
“You were uot to blame. Is it all 1ight, Miss 
Kingsley?” 

She answered by placing her hand in his. 

*“* You believe me now, Louise?” 

“Always,” she answered. 

Victor Channing had overtaxed his strength. A 
fortnight passed while he was recovering from his 
injury; but in the hospitality shown him by the 
Thorndikes, nothing was lacking. 

With Miss Kingsley he went down to the beach 
again the evening before they left Clifton. The tide 
was high, and she told him of the pencil which had 
been washed but not covered by those same waves. 

‘It stopped my packing when I found it,” she 
said, archly. 

“Are your trunks all ready now?” he asked. 

‘‘ Nearly,” she answered. 

“To run away from me, Louise?” 

“No. Torun with you, Victor, if you want me.” 
And she alone heard his reply. 


CHRISTMAS AT ST. PETERS. 

It was a glorious and cloudless morning; 1 put on 
my dress-clothes and white tie—the regular costume 
—and with multitudes repaired to St. Peters. Sun- 
beams streamed in columns from the southern 
windows, falling on the vast space full of soldiers and 
amingled mass of every kind of people. Up the nave 
stood double tiles of the pontifical guard. Monks and 
nuns mixed with the Swiss cuirassiers and halberds. 
Contadini crowded round the saered images, and 
especially round the toe of St. Peter. I saw many 
mothers lift their swaddled babies up to kissit. Valets 
of cardinals, with the invariable red umbrellas, hung 
about side-chapels and sacristies. Purple-mantled 
monsignori, like emperor butterflies, floated down the 
aisles from sunlight into shadow. Movement, color, 
and the air of expectation, made the church alive. 
We showed our raiment to the guard, were admitted 
within their ranks, and solemnly walked up toward 
thedome. There, under its broad canopy, stood the 
altar glittering with gold and candles. The choir 
was carpeted and hung with scarlet. Two magni- 
ticent thrones rose ready for the pope; guards of 
honor, soldiers, attaches, and the elite of the resi- 
dents and visitors in Rome, were scattered in groups 
picturesquely varied by ecclesiastics of all orders and 
degrees. At ten a stirring took place near the great 
west door. It opened, and we saw the procession of 
the pope and his cardinals. Before him marched the 
singers and the blowers of the silver trumpets, mak- 
ing the most liquid melody. Then came his cap of 
maintenance, and three tiaras; then a company of 
mitred bishops; next the cardinals in scarlet; and 
last, aloft beneath a canopy, upon the shoulders of 
men, and flanked by the mystic fans, advanced the 
pope himself, swaying to and fro like a Liama, or an 
Aztec king. Still the trumpets blew most silverly, 
and still thé people knelt; and as he came we knelt 
and had his blessing. Then he took his state and 
received homage. After this the choir began to sing 
a mass of Pualestrina’s, and the deacons robed the 
pope. Marvellous putting on and taking off of robes 
and tiaras and mitres ensued, during which there 
was much bowing and praying and burning of in- 
cense. At last when he had reached the highest 
stage of sacrificial sanctity, he proceeded to the altar, 
waited on by cardinals anu bishops. Having censed 
it caretully, he tooka higher throne and divested 
himself of part of his robes. Then the mass went on 
in earnest, till the t of ation, when it 
paused, the pope descended from his throne, passed 
down the choir, and reached the altar. Every one 
knelt; the shrill bell tinkled; the silver trumpets 
blew; the air became heavy with incense, so that sun 
and candlelight swooned in an atmosphere of odorous 
cloud-wreaths. The whole church trembled, hear- 
ing the strange subtle music vibrate in the dome, 
and seeing the pope with his own hands lift Clrist’s 
body from the altar and present it to the people. 
An old parish priest, pilgrim from some valley of the 
Apennines, who knelt besideme, cried and quivered 
with excess of adoration. The great tombs around, 
the sculptured saints and angels, the dome, the vol- 
umes of light and incense and unfamiliar melody, the 











hierarchy ministrant, the white and central figure of 
the pope, the multitude—made up an overpowering 
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THE FACE IN THE MIRROR. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 

I NEVER could quite understand that infatuation of 
the Londoners which keeps them sweltering in the 
dust and heat of the town all through the delicious 
summer days, when English lanes are sweet with 
roses and hawthorne, when the turf under English 
owks is s ft and thick, tempting one to most blissful 
idleness and day-dreaming, and then sends them into 
the country just in time to catch it in all its forlorn- 
ness, when the trees are only gigantic scarecrows, 
and all the odor and freshness has faded from field 
and lane. 

The sitting of Parliament is, [am aware, the pre- 
text; tome an inadequate and unsatisfactory one, 
because the world of f:shion was as oblivious of my 
existence as I was indifferent to its own, and the gay, 
human parterre that shone in Hyde Park was to me 
a poor substitute fur the dewy wild flowers that I 
knew were wasting their sweetness unseen in every 
nook and shady greenery in this dear, generous old 
England of ours. 

But a struggling barrister may not choose his holi- 
day, and so 1 sat in my chambers in the Temple, and 
went over musty documents, and grew muddled and 
moist, and ready to confound parliament and people, 
but knowing that I must hold on until October, when 
I meant to run down to Scotland for a few days of 
grouse shooting. 

Imagine then my surprise an delight when quite 
unexpectediy it became necessary for me to leave 
town. Tossing over my letters one day, pigeon- 
holing some, flinging others into the waste-basket, 
and mentally consigning them all to perdition, I came 
upon Tom Mallory’s great, awkward, school-boy hand 
—my own name sprawling over a whole envelope, 
and adorned with an incredible number of flourishes, 
which gave it a pretentious, important air, and led 
me to exclaim that something was up now. 

I tore it open hastily, and the next moment had 
sent it whirling towards the ceiling with a loud hur- 
rah. Tom was going to be married! That was a 
good one. And married to an heiress! More won- 
derful and incredible still! Yet there it was in black 
and white, under Tom’s own signature. 

“T want you to come down,” he wrote, ‘‘not only 
to be best man, but in order to arrange some business 
matters which I had rather entrust to you than to 
any one else. The old fulks—Janet’s father and 
mother, you know—insist upon having most of her 
property settled on herself, but there’s a very pretty 
estate which I’ve given them to understand must be 
put into my hands if I’m to undertake the manage- 
ment of it, for I’ve no idea of being my wife’s steward. 
We had some words about it, but the old governor 
came around at last, and I want you here to make 
everything fast and firm. I want you to see Janet, 
too. She is the finest girl in the country, and is very 
much in love with your cousin and friend—Tom 
Mallory.” 

I got rather disgusted with my cousin and friend 
before I finished the letter. Tom had never been a 
favorite of mine, and it was never asource of pride to 
me that he bore my family name, and was my cousin 
though three or four times removed. He was a big, 
burly fellow, twice my size, and used to fag me at 
Eton most unmercifully. I tried to revenge myself 
when I grew older by pelting him with squibs and 
satires, but the fellow had no sensitiveness, and never 
knew when my pointed arrows went home. He was 
something of a prig, and a gooddealofascamp. In- 
deed I had strong suspicions that he was an undevel- 
oped villain. Not that he had ever robbed a bank, or 
been concerned in house-breaking, or been a defaulter 
to the extent of a million or so, or in any way dis- 
tinguished himself. Circumstances make or mar us 
all, and circumstances had never been favorable to 
the development of Tom’s genius. That was why he 
had hitherto passed most of his time idling about at 
country houses, insignificant and unnoticed, instead 
of setting the crowd agape by what the newspapers 
euphemistically call a “ bold, unscrupulous evasion 
of the law.” 

A pretty account to give of my relations, you will 
say. But I cannot help that. Respectable families 
have had discreditable members ever since that un- 
fortunate homicide in Eden a good many years ago. 
But [ confess that latterly | had rather dropped Tom, 
partly from a dislike of him, and partly from an idea 
that he wasn’t an altogether desirable connection for 
a young man who has his way to make, and doesn’t 
want to be bespatiered with anybody else’s foulness. 
This being so, it seemed rather mean for me to catch 
so heartily at the idea of going down to the wedding. 
As I thought it over I was half inclined not to go, but 
the longing fur a breath of country air conquered 
my scruples. I had some curiosity too, to see the 
bride, 

Of course I knew Tom was an heiress hunter. 
What was then left for the younger son of a not very 
opulent family who was too lazy and dull for any of 
the working professions? 

And so Tom had succeeded, I imagined I knew 
what the bride was like, stuut and muscular, weigh- 
ing at least one hundred and sixty pounds avoirdu- 
pois, a complexion of that rubicund character which 
comes from plenty of ale and haggis, and asuperfluity 
of the damp, cold, bracing air of her native lochs and 
mountains. I grew so gure of the fidelity of my por- 
trait that I really began to pity Tom, and to think 
that he had paid dearly for his heiress; for if there is 





effect. 


anything distasteful to me, it is to see the feminine 


human soul smothered in muscle and fat. I couldn’t 
fall in love with Venus herself if she was uncomfort- 
ably large. Poor Tom! 

I went down to Edinburgh in quite a complacent, 
contented frame of mind. I wasn’t to be sure going 
to marry an heiress, but when I found the little fuiry 
who was my ideal—God bless her!—I should be able 
to support her with my own strong brain and willing 
hand, I didn’t envy Tom in the least, not I. 

An hour after leaving Edinburg the train set me 
down in the loveliest little valley that lay between the 
Tweed and the Thames. There was nobody at the 
station to meet me, but the railway porter pointed to 
a high, red brick house on a hillside a little way up 
the valley. 

“You go in by the gate upon the road, sir. You 
ean see the house plainly now, but as you approach it 
it is lost in the foliage. The avenue is a mile long or 
more, but you must push on.” 

I pushed on accordingly, in spire of the density of 
the wood which led me to fear that L was losing my- 
self, and at last came upon an open, green lawn in 
the very heart of the wood, a bright, sunny place, 
with a flower garden at the further end of it, anda 
little tinkling fountain that sang through the green 
stillness as low and softly as if it were a fairy’s home. 


But I gave only one hasty glance around, for there 
just at the foot of the steps that led up to the door, 
stood Miss Janet Douglass. I could not doubt that 
it was she, tall, ponderous, florid—she was all my 
fancy had painted her. I took off my hat at once. 

“ Miss Douglass, is it not?” 

She turned her blue eyes upon me. There was a 
steely gleam in them that made me shiver. After 
taking a cool survey of me, she saidin a deep, bass 
voice that she was Miss Douglass, and was I the Mr. 
Mallory that Tom had been expecting, she added? 

I assured her that I had that honor, and then she 
put out her hand and said with a smile that showeda 
very handsome set of artificial teeth: 

“T am very happy to see you, sir, and 80, too, will 
poor, dear Tom be, lam sure. He often says of you 
that you are just the sameasa brother tohim. Poor, 
dear Tom has such an affectionate heart, didn’t I 
think so?” she added. 

I stammered out what I hope was a harmless white 
lie, and sat down, amused and perplexed. It was 
certainly very frank and naive of her to call him dear 
Tom, and must be very gratifying to him; bui why 
“poor” Tom? I didn’t presume to ask, however, 
but sat, I hope patiently, while Miss Douglass made 
conversation. She told me what was the amount of 
taxes which her father paid, enlightened me as to the 
net income of the place, and confided to me her opin- 
ion of Huddleston, the head manager, who appeared 
from all she said of him, to be a very worthless sort 
of a fellow. She also gave me a detailed account of 
the MacVicars, neighbors of theirs, who lived some 


gagement between the eldest Miss MacVicars and 
Sir Aleck Wallace was broken off, and how he felt, 
and how she felt, and how their dear five hundred 
friends felt, all of which, as I did not know, and de- 
voutly hoped I never should know the parties, was, 
you may imagine, very interesting to me. Just as 
she Had reached that limit beyongl which I am sure 
human endurance must have ceased, there was a 
diversion made by a stylish dray being driven up to 
the door. 

An exclamation from Miss Douglass startled me. 

“O dear, dear! Mr. Mallory, run out directly, do.” 

I did so. ‘There were only ladies in the vehicle, and 
the horses, a handsome, spirited pair of bays, were 
not at all inclined to be controlled by the slender 


plunging in a manner quite terrifying to weak nerves. 
It was the work of a moment to seize the bridle, and 
then I looked up at the occupants of the carriage. 

Two of the girls, handsome, stylish brunettes, were 
screaming with terror, and only recovered their equa- 
nimity when I assured them repeatedly that all 
danger was past. The third, who held the reins, was 
@ little, delicate creature, scarcely more than a child 
in size, with a lovely, spirituelle face, framed in bands 
of brown hair that lay across her forehead as smooth 
and plain as anun’s. The large, soft, hazel eyes were 
dilated with fright, and the sweet face was as white 
assnow, As I helped her to alight, she said, tremn- 
lously : 

“Thank you very much. I was afraid to drive the 
bays, but Tom insisted that I might, and so we left 
him at Ilderton.” 

* Left him at Iiderton!” Miss Douglass had rushed 
out and now began in medias res. ‘‘The naughty 
fellow! Doesn’t he know that Mr. Mallory must be 
come by this time? I should have thought, Nettie—” 

She broke off short here, and looking around I 
caught a glimpse of the little lady’s garments as she 
fled up stairs. Miss Douglass looked abashed for an 
instant, but presently recovering her composure, in- 
troduced me to the Miss MacVicars. They were 
dashing, brilliant girls, and there was an interchange 
of sharp jests for a few minutes; then the ladies went 
to dress for dinner, and I strolled off upon the lawn 
to enjoy my cigar. I took two or three turns around 
the garden, admiring the pure white lilies and the 
rosy splendor of the oleanderx, and then threw myself 
down under a tree, and presently fell into a drowse. 

I was soon awakened by a shout loud and sonorous 
enough for a view-hallog. I gathered myself up, 
sleepily, 

“Is that you, Tom?” 

Of course it was he, and Iam bound to confess that 
time had not improved his looks, and he was never a 





beauty. But I thought of Miss Douglass, and re- 
membered that matches were made in heaven. 7 


five miles away, and how it came about that the en-— 





hands that held the reins, and were backing and — 
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“ Have you seen her?” said Tom, presently. 

Miss Douglass? Yes.” 

“Isn't she a stunner?” asked Tom, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“She is indeed!” I said, warmly. 

“1 knew you’d think so!” rejoined Tom. ‘ Just 
in your style, isn’t she? I always thought that if 
you’d seen her first, you’d have fallen in love with 
her yourself.” 

“Indeed!” I said, dryly. Tom was so conceited 
and satisfied, that I couldn’t resist the temptation of 
giving him an ugly little poke, so I added, “ Don’t you 
think, though, my dear fellow, that there is rather 
too much of her?” 

Tom stared at me for a moment, and then laughed, 
uproarously. 

“ By Jove, that is a good one!” he said, when he 
could speak. 

“And who are the Miss MacVicars?” I said, pres- 
ently, for I was cautiously feeling my way towards 
an inquiry after my little beauty. 

“ Nice girls,” said Tom, warmly, “ especially Flora. 
Aint she sharp on a flirtation, though—carries a man 
beyond his depth before he knows it.” 

I listened to Tom’s coarse speech, and looking up 
into his coarse face wondered whether Miss Douglass 
would not box his ears if she were there. 

I had a great repugnance to asking any more ques- 
tions of Tom, but in the end my eagerness to know 
something of the pretty brown-haired fairy conquered. 

and who was the little lady that drove home with 
them?” I asked, as carelessly as I could. 

“What,” said Tom, “ what lady? I didn’t know 
anybody drove home with them. I should think 
there were enough of them in the house now.” 

“1 mean the pretty, brown-haired girl who held 
the reins when the horses came dashing up the ave- 
nue. Her face was as white as snow, but it was a 
very lovely one, nevertheless.” 

Tom stared at me, an expression of wonder begin- 
ning to creep over his face. 

“Was she fair, and had she curls?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

** What did she wear?” 

“Some delicate gray stuff, and, O, there was a 
jaunty feather in her cap. What in Heaven’s name 
are you staring so fur?” 

Tom burst out laughing. He laughed till he grew 
so red that I was in mortal fear of apoplexy, and only 
came round at last when I threatened to hold him 
under the fountain. 

“Why, you blockhead,” he gasped at length. 
“That was Janet.” 

“ Janet Douglass! the girl whom you are going to 
marry?” I said, after a moment’s speechless aston- 
ishment. 

“Ofcourse. Why, Hal, I thought you said you 
had seen her.” 

““I—TI thought I had,” I stammered. 
the tall one was Mise Janet.” 

“You did? Why that is Miss Mary, daughter of 
the first Mrs. Douglass, you see. Did you think I 
was going to marry her? Give me credit fur better 
taste, Hal. Besides, she hasn’t a penny. Janet’s 
fortune comes from her mother; the Douglass family 
are as poor as chureh mice. And so you took the old 
girl for Janet? Do you know I meant you should 
marry her. O, you needn’t be angry. You see I 
knew she would make a dead set at you the moment 
she saw you, and that she did, 1 see now by your 
face.” 

Just here the dinner bell sounded, and we went in. 
In the dining-room 1 was introduced to Mr. Doug- 
lass, a hale old gentleman, full of prejudice and big- 
otry, with « leayen of superstition, but warm-heart- 
ed and affable. 

The Miss MacVicars appeared in a jaunty costume 
that suited their piquant style to a charm. Miss 
Flora especially, looked so pretty, and ogled Tom in 
such a bewitching manner, to Tom’s evident delight, 
that I couldn’t help thinking Miss Janet’s heart 
must ache a little, if she loved Tom. But she sat 
there in her pretty muslin dress, looking as fresh, and 
pure, and calm as alily Her face was as innocent 
asa child’s, and her manner as unaffected. Before 
dinner was over, I was more than half in love with 
her myself—though, indeed, I had been that trom the 
first—and began to grudge Tum his good fortune in 
winning the love of such a girl. 

But had he won it? Some curious doubts began to 
grow up in my mind. 1 watched her when she would 
look up into his face, and fancied those sweet blue 
eyes would have had g different expression if looking 
into the face of the man she loved. I was not 
young and foolish enough to imagine that betrothal 
necessarily included the idea of love. That illusion 
had faded along with a good many pleasant fictions 
which I believed in when I was younger. She might 
be going to marry him for any one of the fifty rea- 
sons that are sure to influence more or less such a 

decision. 

Here then was a chance for aromantic melo-drama. 
All the elements were upon the spot; if I had been a 
Frenchman, I dare say I should have made love to 
her, and supplanted Tom; then there would have 
been an elopement, a pursuit, a duel, and a bloody 
denouement. But being only a common-place young 
Englishman, with some old-fashioned notions con- 
cerning honor and propriety, I contented myself 
with confounding Tom’s luck, and growing senti- 
imental over my cigar, in the solitude of my own 
room. . 

It was a glorious summer night; the moon, round 
and large, flooded the world in a brightness, yellow 
and warm, and far lovelier than daylight; so clear, 
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catch the breath of the oleanders, I could plainly see 
the outline of the leaves and blossoms. 

It was past twelve o’cluck, and the country lay 
still under the moonlight, so still, that when I push- 
ed aside the woodbine that clambered over my win- 
dow, the long branches shook with a rustle and a 
stir that filled all the air. 

My cigar was burned down at last, and I rose to 
go to bed; the silence and the beauty of the night 
weighed upon me. Just as I put my hand upon the 
window curtain to lower it, a loud, curdling shriek 
broke upon the awful stillness, a cry so full of agony 
and horror that I was thrilled with fright. In an in- 
stant I had rushed from the room, and ran along the 
corridor in the direction from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. 

The sound of heavy, convulsive sobs arrested -me, 
coming from the apartment which I knew was Miss 
Janet’s. I burst open the door, without a moment’s 
hesitation. She was cowering upon the floor, her 
long hair floating over her shoulders, and her face 
white and wild. I lifted her up, andsheclungto me, 
sobbing pitifully, but her eyes were quite dry and 
dilated, and the pretty mouth quivered and worked 
in vain attempts to speak. 

I prayed her to be composed, and to tell me what 
had terrified her, but before she had in the least de- 
gree calmed herself, the whole householl were upon 
the spot, overwhelming us with questions and ex- 
clamations. The poor child looked from one to an- 
other, and trembled like a frightened bird. 

“ What is the matter, Janet? Can’t you speak, 
and tell us what is the matter?” said Miss Dougiass, 
speaking up distinct and loud, as one does to a deaf 
person. E 

** Wait, I pray,” I said, impatiently. ‘* Don’t you 
see she is incapable of speaking. Bring some wine, 
somebody.” 

Somebody brought wine. It was Tom, and as he 
gave it to her, he muttered something abuut woman’s 
nerves. I did not catch it all, but I think Janet did, 
for the colour began to come back to her face, and she 
withdrew herself from my arms. 

“ Thank you! I can stand now, I think,” she said, 
faintly. 

We gave her more wine, and then Flora MacVicars 
coming to her side, said: 

“Now, dear, can’t you tell us what frightened 
you?” The tone was very gentle, but I noticed that 
her black eyes were as bright as diamonds, 

Janet's lips moved once or twice before any sound 
was audible. At length she said, low and solemnly: 

“T have had a warning?” 

A sudden pallor and gravity fell upon the group. 
No one spoke except Tom, who exclaimed: 

“ Fudge!” 

Janet’s eyes turned upon him, full of melancholy 
reproach. 

“T have had a warning, Tom,” she repeated, still 
in that solemn, frightened tone. 

** What was it, dear? Tell us all about it,” said 
Flora MacVicars. _ 

Janet seemed to try to gather firmness for the story, 
and her face blanched, and her lips grew tense, as 
she said: 

“ T saw my face in the mirror!” 

There was an exclamation from Miss Doug!ass and 
her father, and as 1 looked up, I almost smiled at the 
alarm in their faces. Superstition is a part of the 
Scotch nature, and the Douglass family had a broad 
and deep vein of it. 

“T had been trying on some of my bridal things,” 
said Janet, flushing a little, “and standing before 
the mirror to see the effect, and last of all, I put on 
this white wrapper. I had been in front of the 
glass, and I think I had forgotten what 1 was doing, 
for I was not looking at myself, only thinking stead- 
ily. But by-and-by I looked up—full into the mirror 
—and then beside my face and figure was another 
face and figure—in white, like myself. I gazed at it 
a moment, and then—I don’t know what I did then— 
I suppose I shrieked.” 

There was a minute’s silence, and then I said: 

“* Are you sure the face was your own?” 
‘Yes, only,” and here she shuddered, 
ghastly white, like a dead person's.” 
Nobody spoke at once, but in a moment Flora Mac- 
Vicars whispered: 

“Itis a sign that she will die before the year is 
out.” 

Janet caught it, and turned around with a sharp 
ery. 

“Yes, I am going to die, and O! Tam afraid to 
die!” 

Afraid to die? Was that strange? A young crea- 
ture full of warm lite, her blood alive and quick, her 
nerves alert and sensitive, clinging tenaciously to 
the dear old familiar earth, to go out suddenly and 
alone—Where? Can one domore than guess? Only 
that we are sure that nosmallest corner of the uni- 
verse is outside of God’s ken. But we forget that too 
often, and I looked at Janet with a pity that I could 
notexpress. Yet 1 thought if I were her lover, Ishould 
surely take her in my arms and soothe, if I could not 
reason, away her alarm. 

But Tom stood by like a stupid lout as he was, 
while I went on volubly about optical delusions, 
and a great deal of unintelligible nonsense. But it 
was of no use. Janet only shook her head sadly, 
silenced, but not convinced, and at last we—the gen- 
tlemen—went away, leaving her to her sister and 
the Miss MacViears. 

I had reflected a great deal upon the hold which a 
traditional may acq over a naturally 
intelligent mind, but I was not prepared for the as- 
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tounding news that greeted me when I descended to 


the breakfast-room the next morning. 
be no wedding, after all. 

“No wedding!” I echoed, in astonishment. 

“No!” Janet said it with a fixed, immovable face. 
She was appointed to die, and marriage would bea 
mockery, she said. Nothing could shake her resolu- 
tion. Reason and ridicule were alike useless. The 
old Seotch superstition was too strong to be up- 
rooted. 

** She should never go to the kirk a bride. The veil 
and the orange flowers were not for her.” 

Tom fumed, and pished, and sulked, and finally 
appealed to Janet’s father. But Mr. Douglass, be- 
lieving as implicitly in the “ warning” as Janet her- 
selt, dared not exert his authority, and Miss Doug- 
lass had cried her eyes and nose red, and was alto- 
gether in such a collapsed and incapable state, that 
she could not make an etfort in Tom’s behalf. 

So two or three days went by, and Janet remained 
immovable. Under these circumstances Tom devel- 
oped fast. At last there was a scene in the library. 
Tom’s words stole out to where I sat with my cigar 
upon the piazza. They were coarse and brutal, and 
I started up with a sudden, indignant impulse. But 
then came Janet’s tones, soft and low between little 
choking subs. 

**T am afraid I don’t love you, Tom. I have been 
afraid that I did not for a longtime; now I am al- 
most sure of it. I think, perhaps, God meant to keep 
us apart. Iam not sure, Tom, but I had rather die 
than marry you.” 

Tom came out, presently. I was almost afraid my 
fuce would betray my satisfuction to him. But he 
was as mole-eyed as usual. 

“It’s all up,” he said, sullenly. ‘I don’t care, 
though,” witha halflaugh. ‘“ There are as good fish 
in the sea as ever swam. What do you think of 
Miss MacVicars?” 

“ She will do very well,” I said. And so I thought. 
And so did Tom, for two months afterward, when I 
was back in the Temple burrowing among law pa- 
pers, he wrote to say they were married, and were 
going abroad. 

Somehow Janet’s natty little figure became ubiqui- 
tous. She peeped out of musty folios, hid between 
the leaves of Coke and Littleton, and came between 
me and many a grim-faced client. At length, to- 
wards the last of the year, I wrote to Mixs Douglass 
inquiring for her sister, and begging that I might 
pay them a visit. 

Her letter in reply came promptly. Janet was 
very delicate, growing thin and white every day, 
yet there was no apparent physical ailment; if she 
could be tided safely over the New Year, it would all 

be well. If I would come and help them through it, 
they would be thankful. 

I went downatonce. Janet was lovelier than ever, 
paler, more spirituelle, her large eyes unnaturally 
bright, her breath coming fast at the least excite- 
ment. I had consulted a London physician before I 
went down, and now proceeded to put his directions 
into practice. I walked, rode and sang with her; I 
told her all the stories I could remember, and in- 
vented new ones, and made her laugh in spite of her- 
self; I read romances, I charmed her with poetry. 
It would have been a dangerous practice for me, if I 
had not been willing to accept the results. 

At length the last night of the old year came. She 
had been in a fever all day, and at dark there was a 
crimson rose upon each cheek. If midnight passed 
and nothing happened, she confessed, half crying, 
half smiling, she should think the warning was not 
going to come true. She walked the house all day, 
unable to sit still. At dusk I heard her say, ‘Now 
we shall soon know.” 

By-and-by I coaxed her to listen to the beautiful 
idyl of Enid. It was new to her, and she eould not 
help listening, though her eyes frequently wander- 
ed away toward the clock, which was fast moving on 
to the midnight. Finishing Enid, I read here and 
there in the volume, and the music of the verse 
soothed her, though she presently lost all idea of the 
sense. At last to my great joy she fell asleep. When 
she awoke, I leaned over her, and wished her a hap- 
py new year. The blue eyes opened wide. They 
sought the clock. 

It was half past one. 
‘Yes, dear. The old year has gone, and with it 
the frighttul phanton, isn’t it?” 

Her eyes slowly filled. 

**1 should have died but for you,” she said. 

I think you would. But I shall show you how 
you can pay me.” And I did. 

Whether Miss MacVicars had anything to do with 
the face in the mirror I never certainly knew, but I 
have my suspicions. 
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WHY ?—HOW ?P—AND WHATP 
With these three words it is quite possible for a 
blockhead to puzzle a philosopher. Why does the 
magnetic needle point always to the north? How 
was the universe made? What is light? Here are 
three questions that any fuol may ask, yet that all 
the wisdom of the world may not answer. There are 
hundreds of other queries, as simple, and as likely to 
suggest themselves to the inquisitive, to which 
science can make no satisfactory reply. On the other 
hand, positive philosophy, history, the mechanical 
arts, and other practical branches of human knowl- 
edge, affurd conclusive responses to.a vast number 
of important whys, and hows, and whats. All that it 
is necessary for a man to know, he can learn from 
these sources, and education in its best sense consists 
in the broadcast diffusion of the information they af- 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL GEORGE REID, 
’ A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was the 
son of James and Mary Rei, who were among the 
first settlers of Londonderry, New Hampshire, where 
he was born in 1733. 

On the arrival of the news of the battle of Lexing- 

ton, the nineteenth of April, 1775, Mr. Reid was in 

nd ofa pany of minute-men; he at once 
left his family, and placing himself at the head of his 
company, marched to join the provincial forces, un- 
der the command of Colonel John Stark, at Medford, 
near Bunker Hill, where he took part in the battle of 
the seventeenin of June, 1775. His commission as 
captain in the fifth regiment of the continental army, 
commanded by Colones! Stark, was signed by John 
Hancock, as president of the continental congress, on 
the first day of January, 1776. 

In 1777, Captain Reid received the appointment of 
lieutenant colonel, and in 1775, that of colonel, of the 
second New Ha hire regi t. In 1783, he was 
by act of Congress appointed colonel by brevet in the 
army of the United States. 

General Reid held a command in the New Hamp- 
shire forces during the entire war of the Revolution ; 
and was engaged in the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 
17th of June, 1775; Long Island; White Plains, Au- 
gust 26th, 1776; Trenton, December 25th, 1776; 
Brandywine, September 11th, 1777; Germantown, 
October 5th, 1777; Stillwater, September 17th, 1777; 
and at Saratoga, on the 17th of October, 1777, when 
the British army surrendered. He was with the 
army and partook of their sufferings and hardships 
during the memorable encampment at Valley Forge, 
in the severe winter of 1777. 

He was also with General John Sullivan, and took 
an active part in the expedition planned by General 
Washington against the savage tribe, the “Six Na- 
tions,”’ to avenge the terrible massacres of Wyoming 
and Cherry Valley. Fur some time he was stationed 
at West Point; and during the summer of 1782 was 
in command at Albany, New York, the head-quarters 
of the army being at Newburgh. While in command 
at Albany, he frequently received letters from Gen- 
eral Washington, which indicate that the command- 
er-in-chief reposed great confidence in his patriotism 
and ability. 

Under date of June 11th, 1783, General Reid writes 
to his family: ‘“‘ Weare in daily expectation of a final 
dissolution pf thearmy. I send by a public wagon a 
chest, containing various matters for which ve 
no occasion, and you will find init the old regimental 
colors and standard of the regiment, which you will 
take particular care of.” 

In 1785, he was appointed by the president of New 
Hampshire, John Langdon, brigadier general in the 
State service. In 1791, he was appointed sheriff of 
the county of Rockingham. Having faithfully served 
his native town, state and country, General Reid 
died in September, 1815, at the age of eighty-two 
years. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The belief that animals are bred from vegetable 
matter, standing pools, etc., has been demolished by 
a report made by Professor F. Stein, of Prague Univer- 
sity, who says: A faithful and conscientious search 
into the propagation and development of the minut- 
est animal forms of life proves Shat they are pro- 
created only by like forms of the same species, that 
under no circumstances do they develop themselves 
from dead matter, and that no kind of experiment 
can produce the simplest living atom. How the first 
form of every species has been brought into exist- 
ence, is a question which lies beyon:| the limit of nat- 
ural sciences, audi which they never can answer; they 
have the right to be proud at having furnished the 
proof that iiie is only developed by life, but they can- 
not pretend to discover the secrets of creation. All 
efforts in this direction, which have lately again been 
made by Darwin, we may saf-ly consider as utter 
fuilures. This common-sense declaration, the result 
of thorough scientific research, should lay at rest for- 
ever the absurd notion that, horse-hairs become 
worms by soaking them in rain water, that vegeta- 
bles change to animals, that cheese breeds “ skip- 
pers,” thatdead animal matter produces insects of 
itself, or a stznding pool is the prolific parent of gnats 
and mosquitoes. The first chapter of Genesis settles 
this question scripturally when it says: **And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature af- 
ter his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and the beast 
of the earth after his kind; and it was so.” 


THE LEPER. 
Among the Jews the leper was excommunicated, 
Cut off from the congregation of the people, he had to 
live apart, enjoying only such society as:those afilict- 
ed with the same disease couid offer. He had to bear 
about with him on his person the emblems of sorrow 
and of death; had to wear the rent garments which 
those wore who were weeping for the dead; to shave 
his heal and keep it bare as those had to do who had 
touched the dead—himself the living dead, for whom 
those emblems of mourning were to be assumed. His 
face half covered, he had to go about crying out, 
“Unclean, unclean,” to warn all others off lest they 
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TWO TO ONE ON THE ‘MAJOR. 

MAsor Fitz Frennes, of her majesty’s celebrated 
regiment of Plungers, sat with an expression of 
weariness upon his handsome but slightly worn fea- 
tures. He was wondering if all the bachelor dinner- 
parties of Barkfordshire were as sad and silent as the 
one at which he was now assisting. 

«fear I read your thoughts, Fitz Fiennes,” said 
Vane Vaughton, his entertainer, ‘There's not a 
man at this table over three-and-thirty, whence the 
flatness of the conversation is as surprising as it is 
unprofitable.” 

“Certainly,” replied the pride of the Plungers, 
delicately twirling a moustache which cornets envied ; 
* certainly your conversation is in direct contrast to 
your champagne.” 

«We can no more jest,” said Vaughton, “than 
could the chapfallen skull of Yorick. Once upon a 
time, I assure you, we were of infinite humor, and 
our flashes of merriment set the table in a roar; but 
that was before Lilias Lee appeared in the neighbor- 
hood. 

«'There’s Cecil Cureton,” he continued, “ who, the 
girls averred, said more to them on an average in 
one quarter of an hour than mostiwen can dribble out 
in three—no bashful youth of seventeen is now more 
silent. 

“'There’s Bodger, of St. Barebones. It delighted 
me, in times of old, to observe the elephantine clumst- 
ness with which Bodger—big, boating men are sel- 
dom adroit—would try to dovetail into our conversa- 
tion allusions to bis tic exploits; now you see he 
is mute, and I am obliged to be his trumpeter. 

«“ There's Piefinch, too ”"—and the speuker glanced 
towards a pale, well-featured face, that looked prim 





ner-parties—* Piefinch, while fancy-free, was the 
most destructive of curates; bnt he no more, alas! in 
drawing-rooms, trills the tenor ballad, or plays on 
the innocuous flute. On that instrument, while its 
owner sits in his lonely lodgings and thinks upon fair 
Lilias, the unmolested spider evolves his web. 

“There’s Buller, chiefly remarkable for his much 
swearing in young ladies’ society. He is nee rich— 
but I bore you.” 

“Not at all,” said the politest of qtenguni “put 
who is this wonderful Lilias?” 

Vane Vaughton could be sentimental as well as 
sarcastic; but he did not choose to be so to a blase 
major of dragoons; 80 we cannot, in justice to Lillas, 
trust altogether to his description; otherwise he 
would have said, as he bad often dreamed, that she 
was like the flower that name suggests. Fair and 
tall, and graceful, she reminded him of it when she 
moved down the dance. Piquant she was sometimes, 
_and then he lost thought of the flower altogether. 
Anon retiring, like her shy kinswomen, the nuns of 
the valley, and then again there would come a lan- 
guor into her eyes and mien, which made ‘him think 
of the broad white blossoms that are buoyed on the 
breast of the river. Besides all which, was she not 
the beautiful proprietess of as much land as layin 
fertile acres round the hall of any magnate of the 
county? 

“Am TI to understand, then,” replied the major, 
disporting with his empty champagne-glass, “ that 
the elite of Buarkfordshire eligibles are, to a man, in 
love with Miss Lee, and, to a man, hopeless?” 

“Such is our miserable cundition,” retarned Vane; 
“and when you reflect that an estate like that of 
Miss Lee's is acided to the list of her charms, you will 
sympathize with us.” 

“ The locketshe wears round her neck explains the 
coldness of the nymph,” said the Rev. Mr. Piefinch, 
who considered himself quite as poetical as Vane, 
and, indeed, ha written fur the Newdegate at Ox- 
ford; “I saw her look at it by stealth the other day, 
and the tears were on her dark eyelashes after- 
wards.” 

“ By Gad, Piefinch!” broke in Buller, the sporting 
character of the party, “you should have kept that 
private infurmation to yourself. Gentlemen all, or 
any, ’ll lay ten to one against any aneTe ag 
chance.” 

“If I had known it I could have broke her onan 
every one, and they’re as many as Penelope's,” mut- 
tered the sporting youth, regretfully. He hal! been 
a college friend of Piefinch’s, but was expelled the 
university for writing incessant letters to the Dean of 
Christ Church, proposing a handicap mile-race of the 
heads of colleges. 

“‘ Back my chance against yours, Buller,” said Pie- 
finch, helped by the champagne to revert to the old 
Oxford days, “Stop! I forgot; I’m not a betting- 
man.” 

“You mean to say, Pie‘inch,” put in Vane, “ that 
you want to be a bishop.” 

“Twill lay a pony with any one, that in a fort- 
night’s time I show that locket to every man in 
this company,” deliberately said, at this point, the 
major. 

While every one ‘turned with 4 look of astonish- 
ment to the speaker, « ver shrill voice was heard in 
unexpected reply: 

“Take you, two to one, Major Fiennes; yourself 
against myself.” 

This speech was made by a very small man, with a 

_ Very small quantity of hair on his head, the rest hav- 





ing passed into an outrageous pair of whiskers. He 
was otherwise remarkable for the great opinion which 


which everybody else had of him. 

All, even the composed curate, joined the peal of 
laughter which hailed this sally. Fiennes, however, 
did not move a muscle. Deliberately taking out a 
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Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of owr Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL GEORGE REID, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was the 
son of James and Mary Reid, who were among the 
first settlers of Londonderry, New Hampshire, where 
he was born in 1733. 

On the arrival of the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, the nineteenth of April, 1775, Mr. Reid was in 
command ofa company of minute-men; he at once 
left his family, and placing himself at the head of his 
company, marched to join the provincial forces, un- 
der the command of Colonel John Stark, at Medford, 
near Bunker Hill, where he took part in the battle of 
the seventeenth of June, 1775. His commission as 
captain in the fifth regiment of the continental army, 
commanded by Colonel Stark, was signed by John 
Hancock, as president of the continental congress, on 
the first day of January, 1776. 

In 1777, Captain Reid received the appointment of 
lieutenant colonel, and in 1778, that of colonel, of the 
second New Hampshire regiment. In 1783, he was 
by act of Congress appointed colonel by brevet in the 
army of the United States. 

General Reid held a command in the New Hamp- 
shire forces during the entire war of the Revolution ; 
and was engaged in the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 
17th of June, 1775; Long Island; White Plains, Au- 
gust 26th, 1776; Trenton, December 25th, 1776; 
Brandywine, September 11th, 1777; Germantown, 
October 5th, 1777; Stillwater, September 17th, 1777; 
and at Saratoga, on the 17th of October, 1777, when 
the British army surrendered. He was with the 
army and partook of their sufferings and hardships 
during the memorable encampment at Valley Forge, 
in the severe winter of 1777. 

He was also with General John Sullivan, and took 
an active part in the expedition pl d by G 1 
Washington against the savage tribe, the “Six Na- 
tions,” to avenge the terrible massacres of Wyoming 
and Cherry Valley. Fur some time he was stationed 
at West Point; and during the summer of 1782 was 
in command at Albany, New York, the head-quarters 
of the army being at Newburgh. While in command 
at Albany, he frequently received letters from Gen- 
eral Washington, which indicate that the command- 
er-in-chief reposed great confidence in his patriotism 
and ability. 

Under date of June 11th, 1783, General Reid writes 
to his family: “‘ Weare in daily expectation of a final 
dissolution pf thearmy. I send by a public wagon a 
chest, containing various matters for which ve 
no occasion, and you will find in it the old regimental 
colors and standard of the regiment, which you will 
take particular care of.” 

In 1785, he was appointed by the president of New 
Hampshire, John Lang*on, brigadier general in the 
State service. In 1791, he was appointed sheriff of 
the county of Rockingham. Having faithfully served 
his native town, state and country, General Reid 
died in September, 1815, at the age of eighty-two 
years. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The belief that animals are bred from vegetable 
matter, standing pools, etc., has been demolished by 
a report made by Professor F. Stein, of Prague Univer- 
sity, who says: A faithful and conscientious search 
into the propagation and development of the minut- 
est animal forms of life proves that they are pro- 
created only by like forms of the same species, that 
under no circumstances do they develop themselves 
from dead matter, and that no kind of experiment 
can produce the simplest living atom. How the first 
form of every species has been brought into exist- 
ence, is a question which lies beyon:1 the limit of nat- 
ural sciences, and which they never can answer; they 
have the right to be proud at having furnished the 
proof that life is only developed by life, but they can- 
not pretend to discover the secrets of creation. All 
efforts in this direction, which have lately again been 
made by Darwin, we may saf-ly consider as utter 
failures. This common-sense declaration, the result 
of thorough scientific research, should lay at rest for- 
ever the absurd notion that, horse-hairs become 
worms by soaking them in rain water, that vegeta- 
bles change to animals, that cheese breeds “ skip- 
pers,” that dead animal matter produces insects of 
itself, or a standing pool is the prolific parent of gnats 
and mosquitoes. The first chapter of Genesis settles 
this question scripturally when it says: “And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature af- 
ter his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and the beast 
of the earth after his kind; and it was so.” 





THE LEPER. 
Among the Jews the leper was excommunicated. 
Cut off from the congregation of the people, he had to 
live apart, enjoying only such society as those afilict- 
ed with the same disease could offer. He had to bear 
about with him on his person the emblems of sorrow 
and of death; had to wear the rent garments which 
those wore who were weeping for the dead; to shave 
his heal and keep it bare as those had to do who had 
touched the dead—himself the living dead, for whom 
those emblems of mourning were to be assumed. His 
face half covered, he had to go about crying out, 
“Unclean, unclean,” to warn all others off lest they 








should come too near to him. 





























| TWO TO ONE ON THE MAJOR. 
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major. 

While every one ‘turned with a look of astonish- 
ment to the speaker, « very shrill voice was heard in 
unexpected reply: 

“Take you, two to one, Major Fiennes; yourself 
against myself.” 

This speech was made by a very small man, with a 
very small quantity of hair on his head, the rest hav- 
ing passed into an outrageous pair of whiskers. He 
was otherwise remarkable for the great opinion which 
he entertained of himself, and the very small one 
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Masor Fitz FIENNES, of her majesty’s celebrated 
regiment of Plungers, sat with an expression of 
weariness upon his handsome but slightly worn fea- 
tures. He was wondering if all the bachelor dinner- 
parties of Barkfordshire were as sad and silent as the 
one at which he was now assisting. 

“fT fear I read your thoughts, Fitz Fiennes,” said 
Vane Vaughton, his entertainer. “‘There’s not a 
man at this table over three-and-thirty, whence the 
flatness of the conversation is as surprising as it is 
unprofitable.” 

“Certainly,” replied the pride of the Plungers, 
delicately twirling a moustache which cornets envied ; 
* certainly your conversation is in direct contrast to 
your champagne.” 

«We can no more jest,” said Vaughton, “than 
could the chapfallen skull of Yorick. Once upona 
time, I assure you, we were of infinite humor, and 
our flashes of merriment set the table in a roar; but 
that was before Lilias Lee appeared in the neighbor- 
hood. 

“‘There’s Cecil Cureton,” he continued, “ who, the 
girls averred, said more to them on an average in 
one quarter of an hour than most men can dribble out 
in three—no bashful youth of seventeen is now more 
silent. 

“There’s Bodger, of St. Barebones. It delighted 
me, in times of old, to observe the elephantine clumsi- 
ness with which Bodger—big, boating men are sel- 
dom adroit—would try to dovetail into our conversa- 
tion allusions to his aquatic exploits; now you see he 
is mute, and I am obliged to be his trumpeter. 

“ There’s Piefinch, too””—and the speaker glanced 
towards a pale, well-featured face, that looked prim 
‘. over a white tie on other occasions than those of din- 

ner-parties—“ Piefinch, while fancy-free, was the 
most destructive of curates; bnt he no more, alas! in 
drawing-rooms, trills the tenor ballad, or plays on 
the innocuous flute. On that instrument, while its 
owner sits in his lonely lodgings and thinks upon fair 
Lilias, the unmolested spider evolves-his web. 

“There’s Buller, chiefly remarkable for his much 
swearing in young ladies’ society. He is hates rich— 
but I bore you.” 

“Not at all,” said the politest of Stange “but 
who is this wonderful Lilias?” 

Vane Vaughton could be sentimental as well as 
sarcastic; but he did not choose to be so to a blase 
major of dragoons; 80 we cannot, in justice to Lilias, 
trust altogether to his description; otherwise he 
would have said, as he bad often dreamed, that she 
was like the flower that name suggests. Fair and 
tall, and graceful, she reminded him of it when she 
moved down the dance. Piquant she was sometimes, 

_and then he lost thought of the flower altogether. 
Anon retiring, like her shy kinswomen, the nuns of 
the valley, and then again there would come a lan- 
guor into her eyes and mien, which made him think 
of the broad white blossoms that are buoyed on the 
breast of the river. Besides all which, was she not 
the beautiful proprietess of as much land as layin 
fertile acres round the hall of any magnate of the 
county? 

*‘Am I to understand, then,” replied the major, 
disporting with his empty champagne-glass, “that 
the elite of Barkfordshire eligibles are, to a man, in 
love with Miss Lee, and, to a man, hopeless?” 

*‘Such is our miserable condition,” returned Vane; 
“and when you reflect that an estate like that of 
Miss Lee’s is acided to the list of her charms, you will 
sympathize with us.” 

“The locketshe wears round her neck explains the 
coldness of the nymph,” said the Rev. Mr. Piefinch, 
who considered himself quite as poetical as Vane, 
and, indeed, had written fur the Newdegate at Ox- 
ford; “I saw her look at it by stealth the other day, 
and the tears were on her dark eyelashes after- 
wards.”’ 

““ By Gad, Piefinch!” broke in Buller, the sporting 
character of the party, *‘ you should have kept that 
private information to yourself. Gentlemen all, or 
any, [ll lay ten to one against any individual’s 
chance.” 

“Tf I had known it I could have broke her walune, 
every one, and they’re as many as Penelope’s,” mut- 
tered the sporting youth, regretfully. He hal been 
a college friend of Piefinch’s, but was expelled the 
university fur writing incessant letters to the Dean of 
Christ Church, proposing a handicap mile-race of the 
heads of colleges. 

“Back my chance against yours, Buller,” said Pie- 
finch, helped by the champagne to revert to the old 
Oxford days. ‘Stop! I forgot; I’m not a betting- 
man.” 

“You mean to say, Pie‘inch,” put in Vane, “ that 
you want to be a bishop.” 

“Twill lay a pony with any one, that in a fort- 
night’s time I show that locket to every man in 
this company,” deliberately said, at this point, the 





which everybody else had of him. 
All, even the composed curate, joined the peal of 
laughter which hailed this sally. Fiennes, however, 


did not move a muscle. Deliberately taking out a 


small memorandum-book, he drew from its sheath an 
ivory pencil, and noted down the bet, then, looking 
up towards its taker, politely asked his name. 

“ Algernon Adams,” said the other. 

“Hadn’t you better ask Piefinch to lend you his 
flute, Algernon?” asked Vane, who was evidently in 
adreadful humor; “be has no use for it now; and if 
you create as great a sensation with it as you did the 
last time you employed the aid of music, why the fa- 
mous lady-killer will sustain his tirst defeat. Mr. 
Adams,” said Vane, turning to Fitz Fiennes in ex- 
planation, “indulged of late in ‘the half-starved 
serenate, best quitted with disdain,’ as the poet Pie- 
finch would have expressed it. Sweetly beneath the 
stars had he played and sung for a quarter of an hour, 
when, O rapture! a hand as white as ocean-fuam in 
the moon was laid on the hasp of the window. The 
sash flew up. 

“*Be off, imperence!—perlice!’ exclaimed the 
voice from above of the window-opener; and at that 
moment your hapless rival felt ‘a hand upon his arm. 
“ What need of more? 

“ He was borne off towards the station-house, and 
narrowly escaped incarceration; for he had lilted 
forth his love-lorn song tothe cook of his inamorata’s 
father, and his captor was the jealous policeman who 
aspired to the affections of that useful domestic.” 
“Tle young lady—I think I have forgotten her 
name,” said the major, glancing at Pietinch— 

“ Miss Lilias Lee,” said the latter, more stiffly even 
than his wont was. 

“—Was—you put it rather poetically, 1 think— 
melancholy, when she looked at the locket.” 

“Yes,” replied the Rev. Mr. Piefinch, “that may 
easily be accounted fur; it is said she is engayéd to 
Lord De Lyle, whom she has never seen. He writes 
letters to her from the continent of the romantic and 
descriptive kind, a sort of Childe Harold’s pilgrimage 
in prose. But the last report of him asserts that he 
is now lying ill in a small village in the north of 
Italy.” 

The major was not at all crushed by this second 
piece of private information. ‘ N’importe,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Now for a bonne fortune, and a renown 
in this love-sick-shire.” 

** Of course,” said Vane Vaughton, addressing the 
company generally, with some haughtiness; ‘of 
course, a lady having been the subject of a bet, as we 
are all gentlemen, we shall keep the matter to our- 
selves.” 

“ Ofcourse,” said little Algernon, loudly. 

That part of Barkfordshire which clusters its woods 
and fertile, undulating acres round the antique town 
of Abbotsthorpe is considered by its inhabitants, or at 
least the younger portion of them, to fall short in 
supplying the excitements from which life derives its 
relish. Is there any similar district of England, 
which has for its centre-point a county or even coun- 
try town, with pleasant English scenery round itjand 
no want of cheerful straggling villages, and gabled or 
white-walled mansions—is there any similar district 
of which the inhabitants, according to themselves, 
are not similarly unprovided for? However, about 
this time, this slow-going region exhibited what the 
sporting Buller termed a burst of speed. For so fre- 
quent did balls, archery-meetings,and picnics become, 
that those of the inhabitants who were not invited to 
them actually turned round and declared that the 
country was indulging in Parisian dissipation, and 
would soon descend to Parisian morals. Indeed, 
among the lower classes, and such of the middle as 
as were not invited to the gayeties objected to, a re- 
vival took place about this time, and there arrived, 
whence men hardly knew, a colony of perspiring 
men, dingy as to their ties and faces, who denounced 
poor Piefinch (whose views were Anglican) as an 
agent of the pope. Vaughton said he did not know 
which most to object to, the influx whose taste for 
spirits and sermons was so nearly balanced, or the 
clergy, who had caused it by their negligence, whose 
discuurses and port wine were equally old. Lilias, 
notwithstanding the slight melancholy which from 
time to time she was seen to exhibit, participated 
constantly in these amusements. All the opportuni- 
ty, therefore, they could desire was afforded to the 
great lady-killer Fiennes and his preposterous little 
rival. The insolent manner and self-confidence of the 
former had caused him to be looked upon with some 
dislike by the guests at Vane Vaughton’s dinner. 
But a stronger dislike still was entertained by the 
young giver of that hospitality. 

Ten days and a few hours had passed from the time 
that Fitz Fiennes and Adams had betted over Vane’s 
champagne, when the latter withdrew from one of 
the longest of the Barkfordshire drawing-rooms to its 
veraudah, round the trellis of which the trailing 
roses slept beneath the full moonlight of earliest 
morning. Was he in a poetical mood, and had he 
come out to inspire himself with rhymes about the 
contrast of the revel within and the moonlight with- 
out? Perchance he had been introduced by a face- 
tious friend to some stout and matronly female who 

was fund of waltzirg, and had fled from her expectant 
but too massive waist. From neither cause had he 
come forth—melancholy and desirous of solitude. 
Unfortunate young man! He had been laying siege 
to Lilias, that cynosure so chary of her charms, for 
some space of time, and till this clever, bad, hand- 
some Fiennes came, with just a hope, he thought, of 
success. What was that green twinkle at his feet? 
A glowworm? Yes, it had given a fitful glimmer for 
some time, but now it disappeared altogether, like 
his hope, he thought; to thwart his gloomy mood, 
perversely almost he took note of it. His patiently 
constructed lines of circumvallation were so many 


with bravado shout, seemed about to become easy 
masters of the fuir city, long and fruitlessly besieged 
by so many leaguers. 

Whose are those two figures that are close upon 
him, musing? he bas let them approach so near that 
it would be awkward to disclose himself. They will 
pass by. They do pass by, but very slowly, and halt 
just in front of him as he shrinks into the darkness of 
anembrasure. Lilias, fur one of them is she, draws 
her cloak closer, and turns her eyes of gray mixed 
with violet up to her companion’s face. As she does 
so, the moon sails out of a cloud of darkening amber, 
and shows to great advantage the pale, perfect-fea- 
tured beauty of the queen of Barkfordshire. So great 
a charm, the latent lover thinks, has wrought its 
effect even upon the handsome sordid-souled man of 
the world, the winning of whose recently-made bet 
seems rendered certain by Lilias; for has she not 
wandered out with him from the waltzers, and is she 
not upturning her eyes deliberately to his? Yes, 
even Major Fiennes is touched into some sympathy 
with the scene around him—the warm, balmy air of 
the midsummer night, the trees that stand, towers of 
stillest foliage, round a fairy palace, alive within with 
music and the measured riot of the dance. 

“It was scarcely right in you, Major Fiennes, to 
make me the subject of a bet.” 

The major gave his moustache a twirl which actual- 
ly deranged it; but he recovered himself with some 
adroitness, adapting his reply to what he knew, or 
thought he knew, of Lilias’s character. 

“Perhaps I wished, before declaring myself your 
lover, to obtain the reputation ot being a daring win- 
ner ofse piquant and imperial a prize.” Lilias indeed 
looks piquant, imperial she is always. 

**T discovered it from my cousin,” she says, laugh- 
ing, ‘to whom Mr. Algernon Adams had imparted it. 
He is like a sieve when he becomes confidential. He 
attacked Dorothy as a preliminary to 

operations against myself, and fell a victim to her. 
She is a large girl, florid and very plain, and he isa 
little man, dark, and with fat, affectionate cheeks.” 


“ He is a little fuol,” said Fiennes, who could not 
entirely control his anger at the confidences of Al- 
gernon, and wished he had not let his vain-glorious- 
ness endanger his fortune-hunter’s greed. 

* You asked me, Major Fiennes,” said the girl, in 
much lower tones, as her face grew graver again be- 
neath the moonlight, ‘‘ you asked me for a keepsake. 
I have such a feeling towards you ”—and she looked 
down upon something which hung from her neck— 
“ that I will give you the most valued present I have 
ever received.” Such a despair, such a wild contu- 
sion I should rather say, came at this moment over 
the unwilling eaves-dropper, that the reply of 
Fiennes escaped him. And at this moment the moon 
quitted the blue and ran into white cloud again. 

“To show you”—the two were moving away now 
in darknese—“ that I completely forgive you your 
conduct, I will present you with the token in public. 
Three days from this time, at our private archery 
meeting, you shall obtain the triumph which I think 
you deserve. Now, take me back; I don’t want to 
miss the ‘Night Bell,’ and I think you galop even 
better than you waltz. Besides,” ended Lilias, with 
a laugh that rang lightly out in the silence, between 
the sleeping flowers and the trembling stars, “I 
would not miss the exhibition of Mr. Adams and 
Dorothy in that dance for the world.” 

As they disappeared, passing undes the projection 
caused by a portico, the deathblow was given to Vane, 
who, pertorce, had remained in his recess, by the 
gentle sound of a kiss, and into such wretchedness 
was he plunged, that, though humourous enough by 
disposition, he was too dull to be struck by the ab- 
surdity of the next tacle which pr ted itself 
in the verandah. This was that of two persons, or, 
at first, of one, who, being of very large size, and of 
the female sex, ample as to her skirts, concealed the 
other, a gentleman of small dimensions. 

“ You are alittle darling,” said Lilias’s cousin, who 
was as affectionate as she was huge. 

“TI am an attractive man,” replied the diminutive 
Algernon, with some dignity. ‘‘ How fortunate that 
I had not forced matters with Lilias Lee before see- 
ing you. I should have won her affections, and have 
been in honor engaged to her.” 

* Poor little pet,” said the lady, lovingly, and in- 
volving him in a furbelow. 

Algernon rose to the caress, standing tip-toe on his 
high-heeled boots. 

* How I long for the next galop!”’ she said. 

“It was not so much in the crowded saloon that 
Romeo breathed his-passion, but in the stillness of the 
night beneath the moonlight balcony,” returned the 
enamored Algernon, evasively. He was tuol enough 
to prefer to Lilias this elephantine charmer of six- 
and-thirty; but he hada grain or two of sense left, 
and he objected to be whirled round, giddy and ridic- 
ulous, as a smalt body is whirled by the force of at- 
traction in the vortex of a revolving large one. 

“ But I must leave you like a flighty young thing 
as I am,” said the lady, shaking at him her some- 
what mature tresses; ‘ you can have a cigar, naugh- 
ty man, if you like; butdo not forget our galop.’’ She 
stooped, and a second kiss reached Vaughton’s ear 
through the stillness. It was only for a moment that 
Algernon stood alone. Forthwith he was joined by 
the hitherto concealed spectator of these dissimilar 
tetes-a-tete. Mr. Adams, however, was not discon- 
certed, but rather exultant at his flirtation having 
been observed. 

“T was tired of lying perdu,” said Vaughton; “let 
us have a cigar together.” 

*¢ Certainly,” replied Algernon; ‘there’s the Lan- 

















dead walls, and Fiennes’s sturming party, rushing in 


account miss. Confound it! you overheard us, of 
course—a splendid woman is Miss Lee’s cousin.” 
“She seems desperately attached to you,” said 
Vaughton. 

“So would Lilias have been if I had chosen her,” 
returned Algernon, “ Fonder even than she seems 
to be of Fitz Fiennes.” 

“If,” thought the latter, bitterly, “she is blind 
enough to take a man like Fiennes, your idea, you 
little fool, is not after all so ridiculously impossible, 
and, ah me! I would sooner trust her to you than 
to him.” 

The billiard-room at Monyash Park has a bay win- 
dow from which a spectator who finds the play mo- 
notonous may refresh himself by a not unpleasing 
contrast. He may throw up the window-sash, and 
thrusting his brows into the cool breeze, cease to 
hear the click of the balls in the contemplation of the 
scene before him. 

Fairly below those hLill-crowning gables, the river’s 
far blue reaches are unwound, with slopes, shining 
upin the sun beyond them, made hills by the dis- 
tance of the horizon. Pleasantly are scattered, near- 
er, the hundred roofs of the village, glimpsing be- 
tween rosy hedges and plantations of tender-green 
firs. There comes a touch of melancholy to sweeten, 
perhaps, the calm delight into which, gazing on the 
wide scene, you lose yourself;. for the eye, coming 
home from its wandering over the landscape, anid 
fraught with peace, like the dove of old, rests on a 
broad gray church-tower which rises ami:l its great 
yew-trees and gravestones, within less distance from 
the house than the flight of the arrows that all the 
morning have been gasly hurling round it. 

To none, however, of the young men who, upon a 
cessation of archery practice on the lawn, had loung- 
ed into the billiard-room this shining scene of sum- 
mer seemed attractive. Their attention was other- 
wise absorbed ; for Major Fitz Fiennes had challenged 
any one toa game of billiards, and Algernon Adams, 
being too much engrossed in dreams of his Dorothy, 
the challenge had been taken up by Vane Vaughton. 


Differing in style. in force the two competitors 
seemed equally matehed. The major’s game was 
open and somewhat “ flashy ;” his opponent’s quiet. 
But the latter, nevertheless, though generally a ner- 
vous player, seemed confident on this occasion, and 
contrived, always, to be on such terms as would make 
him dangerous, should any opening present itself. 
At last, the Rev. Mr. Piefinch, who was giving re- 
spectability to the contest by marking, called forty- 
eight all, and the balls being left for the major with 
an obvious losing hazard, an offer from Buller to lay 
five to one met with no answer. But the major miss- 
ed his stroke, and his opponent, following by a bril- 
liant and unexpected all-round cannon, won the 
game. Hereat a slight smile lengthened the fair lips 
of a young lady, who, unobserved by the absorbed 
combatants, was standing in the doorway. But Fitz 
Fiennes, glancing round, as, with some emphasis, he 
laid down his cue, saw Lilias as she stood, with the 
smile still on her face; and instantly, forgetting his 
vexation, wreathed his own with its fellow. 

For the hour of his triumph, he knew, was come. 
He had achieved the most brilliant of his many ex- 
ploits, and this cold and haughty. Dian had just laid 
her bow and guiver aside to come and give him gra- 
cious proof of it, and that, too, publicly, among the 
flower of the youth of envious Barkfordshire. Even 
now her small fingers, as she stuod, were dallying 
with the chain of the miniature. The major was 
vain enough, and had emulated the sieve to which 
his rival, Algernon, had been compared, in spreading 
abroad his expected triumph. 

* You see, Major Fitz Fiennes, I am true to my 
promise ;” and Lilias bent her eyes down to her chain. 
Lifting them again, she looked around upon the won- 
dering young nen. 

* Will you follow me, all?” she said; ‘I will not 
lead you far.” And she turned with something more 
proud, even, than usual, in her light step—a statelier 
maid Marian in her archer’s green garb. 

Down a long dark corridor and ample staircase the 
young men followed their fair leader, Major Fitz 
Fiennes at their head. There was something almost 
solemn in the proceeding, while, in the half-light, the 
ancestral portraits of the Lees gazed down upon the 
beautiful descendant who swept under them. Vane 
Vaughton, however, laughed once almost loudly. In- 
deed, this young gentleman seemed to have quite for~ 
gotten his melancholy, and had not been satirical 
once that morning. And he laughed when Algernon, 
who was walking beside him, observing his Dorothy 
in the distance, whose curiosity had ted her to take a 
stealthy view of the procession, laid his small hand 
upon his equally small expanse of white waistcoat, 
and wafted towards that “ton of woman,” a senti- 
mental sigh. 

Out they went b th the pointed rvof of the 
porch, into the open air; Lilias waving back the ma- 
jor as he came upto her side, and showing, as she 
turned, her face with its brightest bloom upon it in 
the full summer sunshine. Everything, indeed, was 
bright i—the th d roses that flushed the 
lawn, where they flung their scents out in the sum~ 
mer air, aud all the expanse that stretched away far 
leiow, of wood, and vale and upland, with the glit~ 
tering rvofs of the village, the brigh* blue lines of the 
river, and, a league away on the haay horizon line, the 
flash from the far-off spires. Yet nothimg but its tox- 
ophilite costume made the procersion in keeping with 
the scene. It seemed almost funerea} as it passed 
from the 1usesin the lawn through a lyeh-gate open- 
ing upon the churchyard which has abvve been 
mentioned. 

Still Lilias led them on till they were in the midst 
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of the many graves which were gathered round the 
great graveyard yew. And there she paused. There 
seemed little inclination now among her train to the 
gay converse of the morning's archery. Poor little 
Adams, in his bewilderment of soul, seemed to have 
forgotten even his involving Dorothy, and looked, in- 
deed, as if he felt a great disposition to cry. Piefinch 
appeared very uncomfortable, asa clergyman, brought 
into contact with anything professional on a festal 
occasion, usually does. Bodger’s sulky face became 
sulkier, as it used to do when he saw a boat behind 
his own coming up fora bump; and the major, for 
the second time in this story, and the second time, 
perhaps, in his life, twirled his moustache without 
insouciance. Suddenly Lilias paused, and turning 
with her head held high, said, in a low, clear voice: 

‘*T fulfil my promise ;” and, taking from her neck 
the gold chain to which the miniature was attached, 
handed the latter to Fitz Fiennes. 

The major had by this time recovered his easy air. 
He was amused, even at the strange humor of the 
whimsical girl; which had broken out, also, in the 
reserve which shé had insisted in maintaining be- 
tween the times of her promise of public acknow- 
ledgment and her fulfilment. So it was in quite a 
debonair fashion that he opened the locket over which 
she who gave it had more than once been seen to 
weep—whence the portrait had been supposed to be 
that of young De Lyle, lying illin Italy. But it was 
no valetudinarian’s pale face that he looked on— 
though it might have been paler, ghostlike even— 
judging from his discomposure at the first glance. 

Had any one looked over his shoulder, however, he 
would have seen nothing to excite that which was 
not pleasurable. What horror could there be in so 
bright a stream of tresses, golden as ever was rolled 
in the sun—in 80 blue a heaven of eyes, that rain, 
you fancied, could never have been wept from it, and 
in sunset-red lips from which, almost, you heard the 
light laughter ring? 

“T perform my promise,” repeated Lilias, quite 
calmly—her slight nervousness had passed from her. 
“If, Major Fitz Fiennes, you will take the trouble to 
read the inscription upon this gravestone—it is very 
short ”—and she pointed—* you will guess, perhaps, 
the reason of my giving you this promise which I 
have just performed, and also why I do perform it.” 

All eyes followed her gesture, and read, beneath 
the simple carving of a broken flower: 


ALICE THORPE, s 
ZEt. 22.—Jan., 18—. 


“She was my half-sister, gentlemen,” said Ljlias, 
after a pause, turning to them. ‘It was when she 
resembled her portrait, that Major Fitz Fiennes first 
met her. I dare say her name is familiar to you. 
Probably he has often boasted about her in billiard- 
rooms and such places,” said the indignant girl, “as 
he boasted about me. She was-very pretty, but she 
was poor, and she lies here. Her last gift to me was 
the miniature which Major Fitz Fiennes holds in his 
hand. Look! his face is white; as white almost as 
hers when she gave it me. She asked me to present 
him with it if ever I should meet him—hoping, she 
said, that, thinking of her love and her forgiteness, 
he might be benefited.° 

* But 1,” went on Lilias, with a curl of the short 
lip, ‘‘ I determined—and I have carried out my deter- 
mination—to punish as well as to remind.” 

Perhaps, as he glanced from the bright face of the 
portrait to the letters on the simple gravestone, and 
thought that the poor fragments of mouldering clay 
that he was standing over had been but a few years 
ago fair, blooming flesh and blood, clinging fondly to 
him, and that the change was one of his causing— 
perhaps Fitz Fiennes felt humbled and repentant. 
Perhaps from the group around him in that yew- 
shaded little graveyard, from the laughter that was 
sent athwart it ever and anon of the not far-distant 
unconscious shooters, his soul was softly and sadly 
drawn by memory to a day that had long been dead 
—toa sweeter sunshine than that afternoon’s full 
glory—to the murmur of a lip from which he had 
stolen the red, and the timid clasp of arms whose fair 
pearl now the vile worms were marring. But at the 
last words of Lilias, his front grew bold again, and 
his bad heart was hardened. 

“So my last game at billiards was emblematic,” he 
said; “ perhaps ”—and he glanced at Vane Vaughton 
—* fully so.” 

* Yes,” said Vane, quietly, and moving to the side 
of Lilias. ‘This morning, Major Fitz Fiennes, I 
forestalled you. I was apprehensive, on Miss Lee’s 
account, of your lady-killing powers.” 

“I think I may presume,” said Fitz Fiennes, inso- 
lently, “that this morning’s post brought news of 
the hopeless condition of Lord De Lyle.” 

“This morning, on the contrary,” returned Vane, 
“made his condition one of the hopefullest on earth. 
I—Lilias, dear, forgive my abruptness, and your lord 
lover’s disguise—J am Lord De Lyle.” 

The flush that colored the lily that had held her 
high head so haughtily up to the present moment 
made her rival almost in bloom the portrait of the 
dead girl who lay mouldering under their feet. 

‘*1 borrowed a friend’s name who had been all his 
life abroad,” said De Lyle, ‘‘and came over a month 
ago. I wanted a wife, not a viscountess. I wonder, 
Lilias (lear, you did not notice a likeness between my 
letters and my conversation.” 

De Lyle had somehow made a discovery before his 
proposal. It must have been imparted to him by the 


confiding Algernon, that both the kisses which he 
overheard on the night of the ball were reciprocated 
between that happy but ridiculous pair, the present 
Mr. and Mrs. Aigernon Adams, 
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Jesus, Beloved, look down on me, 
As low before thy feet I bend. 

One dawn in a far century, 

The joyful Maries knelt to thee, 
Their tears, their vigils at an end: 

As once on them, look now on me! 


All round, the summer earth is fair, 

The vines swing in the buoyant air, 

The sun shines on them as they swing, 
And in his face they 're blossoming; 

My restless soul in shadow lies, 

And waits th’ unveiling of thine eyes: 
Eyes that the watchers knelt to see, 
Burn through the years and shine on me! 


Yet, nay, avert thy face! I dread 
Its mild, accusing gaze to see; 
For often when thy love hath plead, 
My thankless eyes have turned from thee. 


But drop thy hand, and tet it rest 
Upon my head, O Son of Man! 
Judea's happy children pressed 
Close to the beating of thy breast, 
While through their hair thy fingers ran: 
Like them, let even me be blessed! 


Earth hath its crownings for the brow, 
They bind, they wound my forehead now; 
The thorns of grief, whose bleeding smart 
Pierces alike the brain and heart; 

The weight of care, whose burden lies, 
Pressing the light from sleepless eyes : 

I bow, where Israel's babes adored, 

And wait thy healing touch, O Lord! 


Yet, nay, forbear thy hand !—for though 
It fell soft as the dews on me, 

The touch would crush me when I know 
How oft my hand hath wounded thee. 


But speak with accent low and clear, 

Out through the hush, O Voice divine! 
Thy gracious words, * Be of good cheer!"’ 
The sweet ‘All hail!’’ that told thee near, 

Thrilled through the air of Palestine: 
Speak now, and let thy servant hear! 


The troubled waves of life break not 
The silence of this sacred spot. 

This hour in safety I abide 

Above the swelling of the tide; 

The next, o’er its unstable way, 
Again my faltering feet will stray. 
One word from thee—its heaving bed 
Will be as rock beneath my tread. 


Yet, speak not !—for my heart would brea! 
At voice of thine, O Crucified! . 
For often when the scorner spake, 
My coward voice hath thee denied. 


Like falling leaves, the day on day 
Of crowding cycles cover now 
Thy face, thy voice, thy hand away . 
Out of the ken of sinful clay. 
Only my faith entreats thee bow 
And listen what my love would say. 


And yet, alas! I cannot teach 

This shallow stream of stammering speech 
To bear the freighted thoughts that roll 
Upon the billows of the soul. 

Thy will be done! I seek no more 

To pass the fleshly threshold o'er; 

No more I seek the veil to tear 

With futile and presumptuous prayer. 


Each trouble that my heart hath moved, 
Dies in a rapture calm an®swect: 

I pray not, praise not, O Beloved! 
But lie in silence at thy feet. 
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THE STORM AT SEA. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 





A Low, red farmhouse, with great barns and 
granaries attached, was the home of the Kennedys 
of Ashton. It was the best farm in the town, although 
old farmers, coming from rich grazing counties, sneer- 
ed at the idea of “ raisin’ anything so nigh on to the 
salt water.” 

“It required all Matthew Kennedy’s sturdy, active 
energies to make it pay; but it did pay bountifully. 
His father and grandfather had both farmed this 
property ; but, in both cases, there had been a meagre 
return. But Matthew did not disdain the helps of 
scientitic agriculture as laid down in the books, nor 
despise the new improvements in farming imple- 
ments; and thus he succeeded, where they had failed. 

His wife, a pretty, rosy farmer’s daughter, was truly 
ahelpmeet for him. They who ceuld secure their 
supply of butter from Mary Kennedy’s churning, 
were fortunate people indeed. Matthew was not 
young when he married her; for he would not marry 
while his old parents lived; but Mary knew that he 
loved her, and Matthew was worth waiting for. 

Six years after their marriage, when the farm was 
giving out the precious reward of their industry, lit- 
tle Andrew, the first and the last child, was born. 
All the rewards of the Kennedys came slowly, but 
they were full and rich gifts that the good Father 
bestowed, and this, the dearest, most precious of all. 
Surely, no child ever fulfilled a parent’s desire more 
fully than little Andrew. He was no precocious, sick- 
ly child, whose feeble light flashes up for an instant, 
and then is quenched in death or imbecility; but a 


boys grow up too quickly. 


sible mind in a splendid physical organization—the 
inheritance from both father and mother. 

Open and frank—generous, brave and good-tem per- 
ed, no one could see the boy without liking him. It 
was Mrs. Kennedy’s only boast, that Andrew had 
never, in his life, disobeyed her. Buta great sharp 
pang was, nevertheless, inflicted upon the poor moth- 
er’s heart by this very boy. 

It came, all along of having a farm “so nigh on to 
the salt water,” too; for Andrew, unknown to any 
one, had cherished the wildest, most intense longings 
to try his fate upon that ocean in sight of which he 
was born; and now, for the first time, he announced, 
on his fifteenth birthday, that he was going to sea. 
His father was grieved and disappointed at heart; but 
he would not damp the boy’s ardor, and thought at 
any rate, he would soon sicken of his resolution, after 
once embarking. 

** Let him try it, dear,” he said to Mary, when her 
tearful eyes showed how terribly she was suftering. 
“ Why, Mary, dear, don’t take on so. He is not the 
first boy that has tried the waves; and when he gets 
to be an East India captain, like old Thorndike, we 
shall be proud of him.” 

But Mary saw no consolation. Away down in the 
depths of the sea, she saw, in her troubled dreams, 
the caverns filled with whitening bones, and the sea- 
shells and floating weeds tangled in her Andrew’s 
beautiful hair. She fell sick, as a natural conse- 
quence; but no martyr at the stake was more cour- 
ageous. She kept her secret, and no one knew that 
she was sick at heart. 

She rose from her sick bed, to pack the sailor’s sea- 
chest with garments on which she had wrought night 
and day, to transform them into what Andrew called 
“sea duds;” while many new ones grew under her 
hand. Had Andrew known how his mother’s heart 
ached, he would have given it all up; butshe “ made 
no sign,” after the first few days, and even put on a 
forced cheerfulness, rather than to disappoint her 
boy. 

In the very midst of the preparations, there came 
an awful storm, and the beach was strown with the 
dead. Andrew consoled himself that storms like that 
were very infrequent; and as the next morning was 
bright, and the waves glittered in the sun, he forgot 
that he had almost resolved the night before to give 
up his project. 

Dick Armstrong, the doctor’s son, had joined in 
Andrew’s proposed enterprise. He was a wild, reck- 
less youth, and his father was quite willing that he 
should go. He was a torment at home and at school; 
and the doctor thought the discipline on shipboard 
would be the best restraint. But Mary was in terror 
at the thought of his influence upon Andrew. 

. “No, no,” said her husband, when her fears at 
length disclosed themselves to his watchfuleye; ‘‘An- 
drew is too well grounded in good principles for Dick 
Armstrong to influence him. You know he never 
has yielded to him.” . 

‘I know—but when they are at sea—” 

‘Faithless Mary!” said Matthew; “is not the 
same God upon the sea as upon the land? Do not 
distress yourself longer about what may be, but try 
to reconcile yourself to what must be.” 

And so Mary could only bear her sorrows where she 
had carried her juys—to the foot of the Great White 
Throne. And the day had come for Andrew to go. 
She saw his chest carried away, with mute. anguish; 
and before noon, she saw the white sails of the Alba- 
tross all set, and her colors flying in the breeze. And 
she knew that Andrew was on board, and that soon, 
very soon, the waves would be between her and her 
heart’s darling. 

Every day of absence from a beloved one may bring 
sad or anxious thoughts, but every day is not like the 
first;_and the Kennedys were too sensible people to 
darken their rooms or shut out cheerfulness from 
their faces, because their boy was not with them. 
Somehow, the year rolled away, and Mary’s fifty-sec- 
ond churning had been faithfully performed, and the 
great yellow balls of butter had come out as hard and 
Sweet as ever, when she began to think she might 
reasonably look for the Albatross from Calcutta. 

She had heard from Andrew. He was well and 
happy, enjoying his sea life with a zest she had bard- 
ly expected. All that was hard in it was playfully 
told as a mere jest—no brave man would mind it at 
all. “Andrew, my little Andrew a man?” thought 
poor Mary; “it cannot—must not be! I must have 
my boy again, and not a great, bearded man. 1 can’t 
have it so.” And she shed a few tears because she 
had lost her baby, as foolish mothers say, when their 


She looked at the pretty Indéan scarf that Andrew 
had sént her, and went over to see Mrs. Armstrong, 
who, since Dick had gone away from her, had invest- 
ed him with a thousand good qualities that had never 
been accorded to him at home. 

And the mothers now met every day, to talk over 
the return, each giving a little strength, or borrowing 
a little anxiety, as their moods might be. 





Homeward bound was the Albatross, and home- 
ward bound was Mary’s son. Would they ever ar- 
rive at their destined port? Had not Andrew re- 
peated so many times, what a fast sailer was the 
Albatross? And would she shame her reputation 
now? No. Mary resolved that she would put faith 
in God and man—in the noble ship herself—in all 
things, and look cheerfully forward to the return. 
And she did not let her trust waver, until the winter 
months had one half gone by. Then she would go 
up to Audrew’s room, where she had gathered books 








strong, healthy, active boy, full of life, having a sen- | 


and pictures, and new furniture and curtains, and a 


crimson and bright green—and there she would kneel 
down, with the blinds closed, and pray and weep in 
the darkness. Up there, in that chill, fireless room, 
the dreary monotone of the northeast wind would 
come to her ears like a wail over the dead. 

March came, and the ship came not. O, the dreary 
waiting for the equinoctial gales! If the Albatross 
could but have the fortune to get into port, before 
those wild winds were awakened in their wrath! but 
the eighteenth of March was dawning, and no ship 
yet. 

Mary felt that she could not see Mrs. Armstrong 
again; but when the sun came up, glorious as a sum- 
mer morning, and the whole day through was bright 
and golden, and Mary took out her plantsin the warm 
air, she felt that she had been foolish to anticipate 
any trouble. The doctor came in, rubbing his hands, 

“Are your pies and puddings all ready for the boys, 
Mrs. Kennedy? Elizabeth has been heating the oven 
for two days. Dick will have an appetite like a hip- 
popotamus, if he can swallow all his mother’s nice 
things.” , 

Mary’s brow had contracted an approach to a 
wrinkle, since Andrew went away, but it cleared at 
this. 

‘No, I never thought of it. I will do it to-morrow. 
Why, what on earth was I thinking of? Do you 
think them near, doctor?” 

“Tam no sailor—I_ cannot tell; but it is time—high 
time.” 

Just as he said it, a man passed the open window, 
and called out to a neighbor: 

“There will be a big storm to-morrow—the line 
gale is coming!” 

Coming! with all that glory in the sky and ppon 
the waves? Coniing—when the air was warm and 
bland as June, and the winds all hushed, and the, 
dry, wintry branches motionless? What possessed 
the man to croak out this dismal prophecy in her 
ear? 

But she could not—would not believe it. There 
must be some great change that would take days to 
effect, and meantime the Albatros would be in. ° 

Mary was one of those persons on whom the weather 
has marvellous effect. Had there been acloud in the 
sky, a feather of snow in the air, her spirits would 
have been at low-water mark at once; but here was 
brilliant, almost summer weather. She was going to 
enjoy it,sure. But the prophecy was repeated in 
another voice, and this time by one she could not 
doubt. It was the pilot’s voice, and he was going 
down to the shore. 

“Are you faint, Mrs. Kennedy?” said the doctor. 
He need not have asked, for no marble is whiter than 
the face he laid down upon the lounge. “Bless my 
soul!” he exclaimed; ‘“‘ why will women always faint 
away? Matthew! Matthew, I say—find your wife’s 
smelling-bottle! She is ina faint. That’s right, my 
man—now some cold water.” 

What ails her?” said the frightened husband. 
“ Has she heard anything?” 

“ Only that there is to be a storm some day. Wo- 
men are so foolish, you know.” 

Mary was soon restored. She had no fine lady 
nerves, but sometimes her deep and tender feelings 
betrayed her. She woke to see the sun she had hail- 
ed so gladly, sinking down into a great black western 
cloud, It seemed like a pall, and beneath it was her 
son! 





Before nine in the evening, the wild winds were 
sweeping over the hills and across the bay. On shore, 
the elemental din was loud and deep. Windows were 
blown in, chimneys rocked, and some new buildings, 
just raised and boarded, toppled over. A drenching 
rain, mingled with great hailstones, came rattling 
down—drenching the long streets, and pouring its 
full tribute down the slopes that led seaward. 

There were sad watchers in that troubled night— 
fathers, mothers, friends; but none so outwardly calm 
as the poor mother at the old red farmhouse. She 
seemed almost turned to stone—so still and cold. Not 
a sound escaped her lips; not a sigh came up with the 
quiet breath. 

Above the roar of the tempest, there came, fitfully, 
other sounds. The signal gun of distress pealed out 
upon the air—tbe crashing of heavy timbers, the 
dull straining of cordage, were all heard amid the 
brief pauses of the storm. Two or three vessels were 
certainly near shore, and their fate seemed inevi- 
table. Then came a fearful crash, and the watchers 
on the beach ran toward the point from whence the 
sound came. A large schooner had struck upon the 
rocks, and was fast breaking up; but brave hearts 
were near, and, spite of danger in rescuing them, 
they were nearly all saved, and borne tenderly to the 
nearest houses. 

All at once, Mary Kennedy found herself forsaken. 
At the sound of distress that wailed up high over the 
storm, all had left her. She roused herself, and, 
running to the entry, took down a thick cape that 
had belonged to Andrew. His long woolen comforter 
hung beside it—the same she had knitted for him to 
wear to school. She tied this over her head, put on 
the cape, and went out into the blinding storm, and 
down to the beach, guided by the lights that kind 
hands had scattered here and there across the beach 
—watchfires, burning with a dull red glow that light- 
ed up the waves as the crimson sky had lighted it 
that evening. As she went on, she heard one and 
another say that the 4 lbatros was driving on shore. 
No one dreamed that the swall, quiet figure, stand- 
ing by a great rock, was the mother of Andrew Ken- 
nedy. They talked about him—talked of his pleasant 
ways and his good heart, and how it would kill his 





carpet such as he always fancied—a small figure, 





parents if he should be lost; but their talk was sud- 
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denly interrupted. The cold gray morning had dawn- | to assent to tl 
ed. The Albatros had been in sight, ever since the | months ago. 
first gray hght appeared. No boat could live in the 
boiling waves; no lifeboat was there. There was 
nothing to do, but to wait till the ship should strike, 
or—dread alternation !—go down into the depths with 
all her precious freight of human lives. her skeleton, 
«0 God in heaven! there is but a plank between it. 
my child and death!” murmured the poor mother, 
speaking for the first time since the storm had com- | h 
menced. 


She spoke no more, for now the ship camo on, her 


apparently to destruction. The crew had labored 
bravely, bat, in this crisis, they could do naught 
but stand upon the deck and wait, while the ship 
rolled and plunged, as unmanageable as & wild horse. | 8 
Among the figures standing there, Mary saw her 
child. It must have been pure instinct; else she 
could not have known that tall, weather-beaten fig- 
ure, so large and strong and dark, for her tifteen-year- 
old stripling. But the heart took in what the eyes | } 
and the memory lost. From that time, she never 
lost sight of him, until he threw himself into the sea, 
and disappeared amidst the boiling waves. Then a 
giant billow bore him upward again, and hope and 
despair played at deadly odds with the mother’s heart. 
And now there wore two of them—together battling 
thé great waves, and seeming to be cheering each 
other on—another, as young and active as the tirst. 
Dear God! will they ever be saved? And those brave 
sailors, fighting with the giant waves beyond—can 
they ever come to land? Ah, there are other brave 
seamen on the beach, throwing ropes to the exhaust- 
ed men in the water. It nerves them afresh. They 
know now that their friends on shore have hope and 
courage, and it braces them to new efforts. 
One after another snatches the heavy cables, and 
clings to them, passing them around their waists, and 
giving all their remaining strength to tying the great 
knots. ‘Then they give up, and lie floating upon the 
waves, while those on the beach pull gently and ten- 
derly upon the ropes. Fifteen are drawn safely on 
shore. The other poor’ fellow, weak and exhausted, 
was dead when taken from the water. It was not 
Andrew, nor Dick Armstrong; for, already, strong 
arms had borne them to their homes. 
Panting and breathless, a little figure, in a man’s 
cape and a woolen head-covering, followed the bear- 
ers of Andrew Kennedy; and not until it reached the 
gate at the farmhouse, did it lay a cold hand within 
the great palm of Matthew Kennedy. He started, as 
if an iceball had touched him, and, turning, saw 

t 
Sane well that all through the day and night fol- 
lowing, fatigue had numbed the senses of the family 
at the farm. So much had been gone through, that 
only the deep sleep of exhaustion could rest them. 
There was no sound in the house all that time, except 
the hushed footsteps of the work people, doing quiet- 














ly what must be done. 
But a joyful group met in the breakfast-room, on 
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the second morning—a little pale, but with glad and 
thankful hearts, and happy though tearful faces. 
Andrew wore a look as pure and innocent as he had 
carried away; and, when he talked of his next 
voyage, his mother subdued her shuddering terror, 
feeling that He who had rescued him from the peril of 
the seas, was able to protect him still. In all this 
fair, broad land, there could have been no more 
happiness than on that morning, in the old red farm- 
house. 
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sounded on the flagged walk; she heard the gate 
close with a bang, and he was gone. He had lett her 
as calmly as an ordinary acquaintance would have 
done, without shaking hands or kissing her good-by. 
She was sure he didn’t love her, he had never even 
said he did. Why couldn't she have been sharp 
enough to have discovered it in time? What a nin- 
ny she had been to take everything for granted as 
she had done! He couldn’t love a crude girl like 
her, of course he couldn’t; and he wasn’t to blaine 
fur an impossibility—she kuew that. He was 80 
learned and noble, so much her senior, and she was 
so unformed in mind—why did he choose her for a 
companion? Did he doit? A huge wave of crimson 
rolled up over cheeks and brow as she remembered 
bow it had all come about. He had called to tell her 
he was going to South America; and he was as calm 





as the moon, that shines upon the lone survivor of a 
wreck at rea, unconscious of the misery that throbs 
below it. She had been saying soft unmeaning 
things to her kitten; and when the utterance pierced 
{ ler apprehension, she didn’t rightly know what she 
was about. She stretched forth her arms blindly to- 
wards him, then recollecting it was an unlasly-like 
act, she turned to leave; but her limbs refused to 
perform her bidding, and she sank like a snow- 
wreath to the floor. Halsey lifted her to the sofa. 
“ Poor child!” 
His accentuation was tender and pitifal, and he 
gently smoothed her pale, shimmering bair which 
fell in coils of light to her waist. 
«“ You don’t want me to go away, after all, Ettie?”’ 
‘No, indeed, indeed I do not.” 
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i She kissed his hand, and had only been too happy 
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e | crimson and bright green—and there she would kneel 
down, with the blinds closed, and pray and weep in 
the darkness. Up there, in that chill, fireless room 
t| the dreary monotone of the northeast wind would 
come to her ears like a wail over the dead. 

March came, and the ship came not. O, the dreary 
- iting for the equi gales! If the Albatross 
could but have the fortune to get into port, before 
those wild winds were awakened in their wrath! but 
cae eighteenth of March was dawning, and no ship 
yet. 

Mary felt that she could not see Mrs. Armstrong 
, | again; but when the sun came up, glorious as a sum- 
mer morning, and the whole day through was bright 
and golden, and Mary took out her plantsin the warm 
air, she.felt that she had been foolish to anticipate 
any trouble. The doctor came in, rubbing his hands, 

“Are your pies and puddings all ready for the boys, 
Mrs. Kennedy? Elizabeth has been heating the oven 
. | for two days. Dick will have an appetite like a hip- 

popotamus, if he can swallow all his mother’s nice. 
things.” 

Mary’s brow had contracted an approach to a 
— since Andrew went away, but it cleared at 

‘No, I never thought of it. I will do it to-morrow. 
Why, what on earth was I thinking of? Do you 
think them near, doctor?” 
Pe — no sailor—I, cannot tell ; but it is time—high 

Just as he said it, a man passed the open window, 
and called out to a neighbor: 
“There will be a big storm to-morrow—the line 
gale is coming!” 
Coming! with all that glory in the sky and ppon 
the waves? Coniing—when the air was warm and 
bland as June, and the winds all hushed, and the, 
dry, wintry branches motionless? What possessed 
the _— to croak out this dismal prophecy in her 
ear 
But she could not—would not believe it. There 
must be some great change that would take days to 
effect, and meantime the Albatros would be in. - 
Mary was one of those persons on whom the weather 
has marvellous effect. Had there been acloud in the 
sky, a feather of snow in the air, her spirits would 
have been at low-water mark at once; but here was 
brilliant, almost summer weather. She was going to 
enjoy it, sure. But the prophecy was repeated in 
another voice, and this time by one she could not 
doubt. It was the pilot’s voice, and he was going 
down to the shore. 
“Are you faint, Mrs. Kennedy?” said the doctor. 
He need not have asked, for no marble is whiter than 
the face he laid down upon the lounge. “Bless my 
soul!” he exclaimed; “ why will women always faint 
away? Matthew! Matthew, I say—find your wife’s 
smelling-bottle! She is ina faint. That’s right, my 
man—now some cold water.” 
‘What ails her?” said the frightened husband. 
‘Has she heard anything?” 
“Only that there is to be a storm some day. Wo- 
men are so foolish, you know.” 
Mary was soon restored. She had no fine lady 
nerves, but sometimes her deep and tender feelings 
betrayed her. She woke to see the sun she had hail- 
ed so gladly, sinking down into a great black western 


—_ It seemed like a pall, and beneath it was her 
son 


tial 








Before nine in the evening, the wild winds were 
sweeping over the hills and across the bay. On shore 

the elemental din was loud and deep. Windows were 
blown in, chimneys rocked, and some new buildings, 
just raised and boarded, toppled over. A drenching 
rain, mingled with great hailstones, came rattling 
down—drenching the long streets, and pouring its 
full tribute down the slopes that led seaward. 

There were sad watchers in that troubled night— 
fathers, mothers, friends; but none so outwardly calm 
as the poor mother at the old red farmhouse. She 
seemed almost turned to stone—so still and cold. Not 
@ sound escaped her lips; not a sigh came up with the 
quiet breath. 

Above the roar of the tempest, there came, fitfully, 
other sounds. The signal gun of distress pealed out 
upon the air—the crashing of heavy timbers, the 
dull straining of cordage, were all heard amid the 
brief pauses of the storm. Two or three vessels were 
certainly near shore, and their fate seemed inevi- 
table. Then came a fearful crash, and the watchers 
on the beach ran toward the point from whence the 
sound came. A large schooner had struck upon the 
rocks, and was fast breaking up; but brave hearts 
were near, and, spite of danger in rescuing them, 
they were nearly all saved, and borne tenderly to the 
nearest houses. 

All at once, Mary Kennedy found herself forsaken. 

At the sound of distress that wailed up high over the 
storm, all had left her. She roused herself, and, 

running to the entry, took down a thick cape that 
had belonged to Andrew. His long woolen comforter 

hung beside it—the same she had knitted for him to 

wear to school. She tied this over her head, put on 

the cape, and went out into the blinding storm, and 

down to the beach, gaided by the lights that kind 

hands had scattered here and there across the beach 

—watchfires, burning with a dull red glow that light- 

ed up the waves as the crimson sky had lighted it 

that evening. As she went on,she heard one and 

another say that the Albatros was driving on shore. 

No one dreamed that the small, quiet figure, stand- 

ing by a great rock, was the mother of Andrew Ken- 

nedy, They talked about him—talked of his pleasant 

ways and his good heart, and how it would kill bis 





parents if he should be lost; but their talk was sud- 
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denly interrupted. The cold gray morning had dawn- 
ed. The Albatros had been in sight, ever since the 
first gray light appeared. No boat could live in the 


boiling waves; no lifeboat was there. There was 
nothing to do, but to wait till the ship should strike, 
or—dread alternation !—go down into the depths with 
all her precious freight of human lives. 

“OQ God in heaven! there is but a plank between 
my child and death!” murmured the poor mother, 
speaking for the first time since the storm had com- 
menced. 

She spoke no more, for now the ship came on, her 
heavy timbers straining, creaking, driving on and on, 
apparently to destruction. The crew had labored 
bravely, but, in this crisis, they could do naught 
but stand upon the deck and wait, while the ship 
rolled an plunged, as unmanageable as a wild horse. 

Among the figures standing there, Mary saw her 
child. It must have been pure instincts else she 
could not have known that tall, weather-beaten fig- 
ure, so large and strong and dark, for her tifteen-year- 
old stripling. But the heart took in what the eyes 
and the memory lost. From that time, she never 
lost sight of him, until he threw himself into the sea, 
and disappeared amidst the boiling waves. Then a 
giant billow bore him upward again, and hope and 
despair played at deadly odds with the mother’s heart. 
And now there were two of them—together battling 
thé great waves, and seeming to be cheering each 
other on--another, as young and active as the first. 
Dear God! will they ever be saved? And those brave 
sailors, fighting with the giant waves beyond—can 
they ever come to land? Ah, there are other brave 
seamen on the beach, throwing ropes to the exhaust- 
ed men in the water. It nerves them afresh. They 
know now that their friends on shore have hope and 
courage, and it braces them to new efforts. 

One after another snatches the heavy cables, and 
clings to them, passing them around their waists, and 
giving all their remaining strength to tying the great 
knots. Then they give up, and lie floating upon the 
waves, while those on the beach pull gently and ten- 
derly upon the ropes. Fifteen are drawn safely on 
shore. The other poor fellow, weak and exhausted, 
was dead when taken from the water. It was not 
Andrew, nor Dick Armstrong; for, already, strong 
arms had borne them to their homes. 

Panting and breathless, a little figure, in a man’s 
cape and a woolen head-covering, followed the bear- 
ers of Andrew Kennedy; and not until it reached the 
gate at the farmhouse, did it lay a cold hand within 
the great palm of Matthew Kennedy. He started, as 
if an iceball had touched him, and, turning, saw 
Mary! 

It was well that all through the day and night fol- 
lowing, fatigue had numbed the senses of the family 
at the farm. So much had been gone through, that 
only the deep sleep of exhaustion could rest them. 
There was no sound in the house all that time, except 
the hushed footsteps of the work people, doing quiet- 
ly what must be done. 
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q Erte BLAKE leaned her head on her arms and 
sobbed like a baby. Her husband’s ringing footsteps 
sounded on the flagged walk; she heard the gate 
close with a bang, and he was gone. He had lett her 


But a joyful group met in the breakfast-room, on 
the second morning—a litile pale, but with glad and 
thankful hearts, and happy though tearful faces. 
Andrew wore a look as pure and innocent as he had 
carried away; and, when he talked of his next 
voyage, his mother subdued her shuddering terror, 
feeling that He who had rescued him from the peril of 
the seas, was able to protect him still. In all this 
fair, broad land, there could have been no more 
happiness than on that morning, in the old red farm- 
house. 





as calmly as an ordinary acquaintance would have 
done, without shaking hands or kissing her good-by. 
She was sure he didn’t love her, he had never even 
said he did. Why couldn’t she have been sharp 
enough to have discovered itin time? What a nin- 
ny she had been to take everything for granted as 
she had done! He couldn’t love a crude girl like 
her, of course he couldn’t; and he wasn’t to blame 
fur an impossibility—she knew that. He was so 
learned and noble, so much her. senior, and she was 
so unformed in mind—why did he choose her fora 
companion? Did he doit? A huge wave of crimson 
rolled up over cheeks and brow as slie remembered 
Low it had all come about. He had called to tell her 
he was going to South America; and he was as calm 





below it. 


was about. 


perform her bidding, 
wreath to the floor. Halsey lifted her to the sofa. 
“ Poor child!” 


fell in coils of light to her waist. 
“ You don’t want me to go away, after all, Ettie?’ 
** No, indeed, indeed I do not.” 











| stay.” 


as the moon, that shines upon the lone survivor of a 
wreck at rea, unconscious of the misery that throbs 
She had been saying soft unmeaning 
things to her kitten; and when the utterance pierced 
ler apprehension, she didn’t rightly know what she 
She stretched forth her arms blindly to- 
wards him, then recollecting it was an unladly-like 
act, she turned to leave; but her limbs refused to 
and she sank like a snow- 


His accentuation was tender and pitiful, and he 
gently smoothed her pale, shimmering hair which 


“Tf you’ll take me fur your husband, I'll be glad to 


to assent to the arrangement. That happened some 
months ago. He had certainly married her out of 
pity. How did she reach this conclusion? Why, he 
never called her pet names, never praised her; and 
now he had left her to be absent several days without 
even kissing her. This last was the chiefest bone of 
her skeleton, and she tortured herself with gnawing 
it. She thought these thoughts with a good deal of 
severe satisfaction, and in much the same spirit you 
have seen schoolboys chew bitter walnuts, making 
wry faces, but chewing still. Some natures are pro- 
lific in trouble, and not contented with what comes 
alike to all, they derive a melancholy delight in an- 
ticipating what possibly may be in store, thus causing 
themselves much unnecessary pain. Ettie was not 
usually given to suspicion; but, in this case, she con- 
sidered she had good reason to doubt. She worked 
herself into a sick headache, finally; and, when Hal- 
sey returned, it was to find her with pale cheeks and 
@ general repressed condition of that sometime un- 
comfortable organ of the human system, ycleped 
heart. Impulsive and airy naturally, she was now 
listless as if her winged disposition had been clipped. 
He watched her furtively, and grew anxious. 

“What is the matter, Ettie? Are you ill?” 

His voice was kind, but steady. It revealed not 
the wealth of affection that beat beneath. His was 
one of those undemonstrative natures which remind 
one of the seeming of mother earth in parts of our 
favored land, forbidding ou the surface, but below, a 
stratum of gold, pure and rich and deep. Ettie only 
marked his steady orbs and quiet tone. 

Nothing,” she said, with a smothered sigh. ‘I 
am well. Now that I’m a wite, it is fitting I be sober 
like other people.” 

“Tsit?” 

“Of course. I shall the better correspond with 
you, and my position as mistress of the household.” 
Halsey arose and walked slowly to the’window. 

“T believe I will go home and make a visit.” 

“Ah! that is it. You have tired of me, and home- 
sickness has come of it. I expected to learn what 
ails you.” 

Ettie mused a moment and resolved not to contra- 
dict his assertions. She smiled faintly. 

** How long do you purpose to remain?” 

“Only a short time, three months or so,” indiffer- 
ently. 

“You must be very homesick, child. Well, I'll 
spare you, if you will promise to find your roses,” 
playfully pinching her cheeks. ‘‘ Red ones, too. I 
am for Lancaster, not York.” 

Not an endearing epithet, not a word of regret, not 
a kiss when she bade him good-by the following af- 
ternoon. Poor Ettie! It troubled her to have Hal- 
sey so cheerful. She wanted him to look sorry a 
little, just sufficient to show that he would miss her. 
His coolness was too provoking. a’: 
“T hope you will be very happy, Ettie,” clasping 
her gloved hand. 
His manner, full of kindness as it was, piqued her. 
“No doubt, I shall,” shutting her teeth, and be- 
stowing herself comfortably among the cushions. | 
Ettie and her two enormous trunks arrived by due 
course of transit at Mr. Beaman’s. 
** Ah, pet! you have come to make us a visit worth 
while,” said her futher, as two white hands locked 
themselves about his neck. ‘There, I am perfectly 
satisfied with the choking I have received.” 
“ Judging by her luggage she has,” chorused a 
number of voices, 
“Yes, indeed. I am going to stay three months.” 
“If we will keep you.” 
** You'll be glad to.” 

“ What will Halsey do, Mrs. Ettie?’’? asked her 
mother. 
“O, he’ll manage to get along very well. He can 
write, you know.” 

** Yes, I know.” 

“And what will you do?” asked her father. 
*©J7? You don’t believe I will stay so long, you bad 
papa; but I’ll show you. 1 am guing to have my own 
little sanctum, and everything will seem just as it 
used to.” 

But Mr. Beaman smiled doubtingly. 
“ You are but a child.” 

“That is the way you all talk to me, Halsey and 
everybody. I am nineteen.” 
* A venerable age!” 


ing at me, J wont comb your hair.” 


nice as she expected. 
and fresh; but desolate for the young wife. 


of Halsey anywhere to be seen. 


unrest. 
which is saying much for an American husband 
The half-worn 


sweet, pure lineaments. 
“ Darling, ‘ bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, 


audible music on his lips. 





é | She kissed his hand, and had only been too happy 


**Now you dear old papa, if you don’t stop laugh- 


Ettie’s first evening with father, mother, brother 
and sisters sped rapidly enough; but when she went 
up to her “little sanctum,” it didn’t look as cosy and 
It was a maiden’s room, pure 
There 
were no masculine slippers on the hearth, no necktie, 
no dicky on her toilet-table, no Halsey or indications 
It gave her a heart- 
ache; and the next thing, not on the programme, was 
tocry. She would lave been better contented, per- 
haps, if she had been gifted with a clairvoyant’s 
power, and witnessed Halsey’s dissatisfaction and > 
He couldn’t even enjoy his newspaper, 


number two balmoral boots that 
peeped out from under the bed tantalized him, the 
dainty black silk apron with its pockets of velvet and 
lace, by the power of assuciation brought up Ettie’s 


soul of my soul, joy of my home,” said his heart, si- 
leutly; but never a thought like this had broken in 


Ettie arose with her enthusiasm somewhat subdued, 


prove the three months you are here. It will seem 

like old times. Iam glad you are not like some mar- 

ried folks, but can leave Halsey awhile.” 

“T meant ¢wo months,” glancing up quickly at Mr. 

Beaman. 

“Two will answer.” 

Another night passed, another morning dawned ; 

and Ettie’s enthusiasm was still more subdued. 

“ Ettie, you will enjoy the masquerade that is to 

come off next September. I have tickets for it,” said 

Austin, wickedly. 

“I don’t think I can remain so long.” 

“Can't? Itseems to me you possess a wonderful 

faculty for abbreviating time, sis.” 

Her scarlet lips rounded into a pout. 

The sun stared in on Ettie’s third appearance at 

her father’s breakfast table. 

“ Any new abridgements, pet?” inquired Mr. Bea- 

man, quizzically. 

“TI shan’t tell.” 

“ll bet you wont stay a fortnight with us,” put 

in Austin. ‘ You aint so sensible as I took you to 

be.” 

The fourth day she would have started, only she 

dreaded Austin’s ridicule. A letter she had from 

Halsey nettled her, and whetted her determination 

also, and she meant to hold out a little longer. Her 

tenderness obtained the mastery of her fear and firm- 

ness by the end of the week; and she repacked her 

trunks, donned her travelling habit; and, half an 

hour before the train would leave, she came down 

and asked Mr. Beaman to take her to the depot. 

*“ Are you off, my daughter?” 

“ Yes, if you please. It is too bad to leave Halsey 

alone.” 

“ And you like that other home best?” 

“Yes, papa. I ought to,” tapping her foot with 

her parasol. 

“You have compressed your three months into 

seven days.” 

“TI thought I should like to remain so long, but I 

don’t.” 

Austin gave a provoking whistle. 

Her return was delicate flattery to Halsey. 

‘How do you do, Ettie? It is very pleasant to see 

you back so soon.” 

“It is preserving season; and I don’t think Bridget 

is quite competent to take entire charge of pickling 

and canning fruit. People would call me a slack 

housekeeper,” evasively. 

Her conscience rebuked her instantly; and her 

large truthful brown eyes met his. 

“1 was lonesome.” 

“ With your troop of sisters?” 

“ Yes.” 

His disengaged hand fondled her curls. At that 
t, a stray paper fluttered down in front of 

his horse. ‘The animal was frightened, and sheered 

so abruptly that the carriage was overturned. Hal- 

sey clung:to the reins and succeeded in quieting him. 

Seeing Ettie prone and motionless on the ground, he 

sprang towards her. 

“ Ettie, speak to me.” - 

His voice was hoarse with agony. She awoke to 

find herself pressed closely to his bosom. She had 

fainted from alarm, rather than injury. 

“T am not hurt. You do love me, then, Halsey?” 

- “Love you!” and his arm tightened. ‘‘ Have you 

thought I did not, foolish girl?” 

“* Yes.” 

“ What made you?” 

* Wont you laugh at me, if I tell?” 

“ No.” 

“You never told me you did, you don’t call me 

darling, nor anything but Ettie or poor child,and you 

don’t kiss me good-by when you go away,” and her 

heavy lashes swept her cheeks. 

“Serious charges; but there is evidence in my 

favor, | married you—how can you rebut it?” 

* You did it out of pity.” 








—I must laugh at you, Ettie, darling.” 
She hid her face on his shoulder. 


darling Ettie.” 
* You are too bad, Halsey.” 


that I am sincere, beloved.” 


house again, dear.” 
“TI shan’t go without you. It isn’t as it was.” 
*¢ You mean you are not as you were.” 


if I’1l own up I was silly, please.” 


Blake’s doubt. 





A LEGEND. 





erection, about five hundred years ago: 


“That is too rich. I can’t help breaking my word 


‘“‘ Look up, dearest. Am Ia man to make a martyr 


of myself, and wed a woman I don’t love, because she 
happens to love me? I am too selfish to sacrifice my 
happiness from any such absurd sense of duty, 


“Am I? I am anxious to dissipate your doubts, 
and atone tor past deficiencies. You shall be satistied 


‘«T wish you'd stop;” straggling to release herself. 
*So soon? Your memory might have a relapse; 
and then you would torsake mine, for your father’s 


** You are unmerciful, Halsey. Wont you be good 


And this was the last we have heard of Ettie 


Few who make any prolonged stay at Spa fail to 
visit the grotto of Remouchamps. On the roadside, 
about half a mile beyond the grotto, may be seen the 
church of Dieupart, the architecture of which is su- 
> | perior to that of most of the country churches in that 
district. The following legend is connected with its 


At that time there stood upon a height, about 
where the church is now seen, a chateau, the lord of 


lighting the ears of their denizens with romantic bal- 
lads, sung to the accompaniment of the harp, and 
receiving in return bed and board for a short time, 
and wherewithal to support them on their journey to 
their next halting-place. He was admitted to the pres- 
ence of the lord and lady of the castle, and forthwith 
began his lay. At the first stanza a deadly pallor 
overspread the features of the baroness, and with a 
trembling voice she demanded whence he came, from 
whom he had learned that ballad. 

“I come from Treves,” was the reply, ‘and the 
ballad was taught me by an aged man with whom I 
dwelt, and who, when I was sufficiently well skilled 
in the art of music, sent me forth, and bade me sing 
it in every town and castle which I should enter.” 
The seigneur of Monjardin, observing that his 
wife’s emotion was becoming more and more visible 
and iutense, ordered the minstrel to quit the cham- 
ber, but to await in the castle his further orders. 
When he was gone, the baroness exclainred : 

“‘Those words! that air! methought they were 
known but to myself and to my father.” 

“The minstrel is without doubt a spy,” said the 
suspicious baron, ‘‘ whose object it is to discover our 
abode, and give information thereof to some enemies ; 
but he shall not return to give intelligence to those 
who have sent him.” 

“O slay him not,” saidt he baroness; ‘‘ add not the 
murder of this innocent youth to a list of crimes 
already too long.” 

‘* Well, well,” answered the baron, “I shall not de- 
prive him of life, but it were dangerous to give him 
his liberty; I will confine him in one of the chambers 
of the castle.” 

So saying, he went forth to execute his design, but 
the Mi inger had disappeared, and could not be 
found. A few days elapsed, and the young minstrel 
again appeared at the castle. He was taken by the 
baron to a secret chamber known only to himself, in 
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man, the terror of the neighborhood. He had lived 
there for about fifteen years with his wife, who had 
borne him no offspring, and who’ had come with him 
from some foreign land, where he had spent his 
youth, rumor said, in a most disreputable manner. 
One day there came to the gate of the chateau a 
youthful Minnesinger, one’ of those minstrels who 
passed from town to town, from castle to castle, de- 





a remote tower, far from the inhabited portion of the 
chateau. 

‘* Now,” asked the baron, “ tell me wherefore thou 
hast come to this castle? I know well that thou art 
here on some secret errand, and if it be not revealed 
thy days are numbered.” 

But the minstrel gave no other answer than that 
which he had given before. 

“Thou art obstinate, then? ’tis well thou shouldst 
know the punishment that awaits thee; neither food 
nor drink shall pass thy lips until thou shalt tell me 
all I desire to know. The place whence thou comest, 
the ballad thou hast sung, are tokens that some hid- 
den design brings thee here; ’tis my will that thou 
disclose it. I will return to-morrow, and give thee 
one more chance for thy life; if thou art still obsti- 
nate, 1 will leave thee here to perish.” 

The baron then departed, carefully fastening the 
door us he left the chamber. The next day found the 
brave minstrel as determined as before to make no 
further revelations, and so the cruel baron left him to 
his dreadful fate, informing his wife that he was 
merely keeping him in custody, as he was more than 
ever convinced that the minstrel plotted mischief. 
Three days had elapsed since he was imprisoned, 
when an aged man arrived at the chateau, weary and 
footsore, and having craved and obtained an audi 

of the baron, demanded if he knew aught of a youth- 
ful minstrel, who, he had heard, was last seen at the 
castle. 

“Thou dost not remember me,” continued the 
stranger; “1 am thy wife’s father. Thou didst carry 
off, at the head of thy robber band, my daughter 
from her home at reves, and ever since I have made 
fruitiess efforts to discover thine abode. At length I 
bethought me of a means which has proved success- 
ful; I knew a sweet ballad which my daughter had 
composed in her youth; this I taught to a boy, who, 
neglected from his infancy by his own relatives, lived 
under my care. Him 1 bade go forth, and sing this 
lay in every town and castle until he should find my 
daughter, and then send me intelligence where she 
lived, that I might see her ereI die. This youth 
came here; thou didst not recognize him, doubtless; 
he is thy brother—” 

The baron stayed to hear no more; he hastened in 
an agony of terror to the secret chamber, fiang open 
the door, and beheld extended on the ground the life- 
less body of his brother., He caught up the motion- 
less form in bis arms, intending to convey it where 
remedies might be applied; but—horror—in his con- 
fusion he had closed the door from within, and it 
could not be opened but from without. His cries 
were unavailing; none knew of the chamber but 
himself. 

For some time the disappearance of the baron 
caused the greatest excitement; but at length, while 
some repairs were being executed in the masonry of 
the castle, the workmen discovered the secret cham- 
ber, the half worm-eaten, yet still recognizable, 
corpses of the two brothers, and & written document 
containing the confession of the baron. The lady of 
Monjardin, struck with horror, caused the chateau 
to be pulled down, and the present chureh of Dieu- 
part to be built with its stones. 
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With equal pace impartial Fate 








“ Well, sis,” said her brother Austin, “we'll im 


- | which, at the date of our story, was a bold and wicked 


Knocks at the palace as the cottage gate.—Horace. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
























elegantly worded and romantic speech that can be 
found in print. ; 

To all who contemplate “ popping the question,” 
we say, make up your mind to face the matter brave- 
ly, and speak plainly and to the point. Above all 
make your proposal in person. Take the motto of 
the great Montrose for your guide, and profit by it: 


“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the test, 
To gain or lose it all.” 








Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1866. ; . 





THE SNAILS OF THE DESERT. 
M. Paul Rocher, in a paper addressed to the French 


Academy of Sci , gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of numerous classes of snails and their habits. 
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During his travels through the southern part of the 
province of Oran, from El Aghouat to the frontier of 
the empire of Morocco, he met with a variety of these 
creatures. They obtain the water necessary to their 
existence from the pulpous plants which grow spon- 
taneously in those regions not visited by rain. The 
guettaf is the plant which forms their principal de- 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION is 
at 63 Congress Street, Boston, 
$2.00 for six months. 
copies, 10 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 


ublished eve: 


* POPPING THE QUESTION.” 


attempt to handle it. Indeed we would shrink from 
the task were not we certain that we can present no 


We mean simply to glance at the manner in which 


natured remarks thereupon. 
There are, perhaps, scarcely any twomen who agree 
as to the manner of asking a woman for a wife, and 


fell in love with the daughter of a clergyman whom 
he chanced to meet during a brief visit to herfather’s 
parsonage. He wrote his proposal to her, and as he 
parted trom her father at the railroad station, handed 


pocket, and thought no more of it. A year passed 
away, and the young man hearing nothing of the 
matter, concluded to go down to the parsonage again. 
There he learned the cause of his charmer’s silence, 
and upon examination the letter was found to be still 
‘in papa’s coat pocket.” A schoolmaster whose hard 
lite had taken all the romance out of him, once ad- 
dressed his lady love successfully, after this fashion: 
“You stitch very nicely; would you like to darn my 
stockings?” A sober-sided clergyman once added, 
after making an offer of his hand and heart, “ I would 
have you consider, before you say no, first, whether 
you ever had a proposal made to you before, secondly, 
whether it is likely you will ever again have one made 
to you.” The lady was struck with the force of the 
argument, and married him. We donot recommend 
it as a precedent, however, for we think few ladies 
would tolerate it, as the very last hope they abandon 
is that of getting a husband. 

Some men are very grave and dignified both in 
making their proposal and receiving the lady’s an- 
swer. For instance, the good Dr. Watts (if we mis- 
take not), when accepted by his lady love, turned to 
her instantly, and exclaimed, “ Let us pray.” Others 
again are very boisterous. A portly English mer- 
chant, having secured the hand of his Sophia, rushed 
wildly into the dining-room where her two married 
sisters were discreetly sitting, and seized and em- 
braced them both, exclaiming, “‘My dear sisters! 
Sophy is mine.” Turning suddenly, he perceived 
that he had seriously frightened an unenlightened 
footman who was in the act of putting cvals on the 
fire, and who thought the ladies were being attacked 
byamadman. This feeling of exultation caused by 
one’s success in these matters not unfrequently makes 
one’s tone of voice rather louder than it should be, 
and we suspect this is often the cause of such secrets 
leaking out when neither of the parties concerned has 
mentioned it. Thus a gentleman one day, as he was 
leaving the drawing-room in great glee at being an 
engaged man, was accosted by a servant with the re- 
mark, ‘‘I suppose, sir, you will not have to ring at 
the bell any more now.” 

Some men prefer to write their proposals, rather 
than face the eyes of theircharmer. This, we take it, 
is a bad plan. Letters are apt to miscarry, or to fuil 
altogether in reaching their destination. Others 
again make it a point to consult either “ papa” or 
“mamma” before speaking to the daughter. This 
may do fur some women, but we think the majority 
of them are decidedly averse to it. They prefer to 
listen first to these petitions, and not to take them 
second-handed, and we may lay it down asa rule, that 
the daughiter’s consent is more important than that 
of “the old folks.” 3 

Proposals in real life differ very greatly from those 
which we tind in the popular novels of the day. 
There is:much more of matter-of-fact than of romance 
about the former, and nine times‘out of ten a woman 
prefers, and will listen tavorably to a plain-spoken, 
unequivocal ofter of marriage, rather than to the most 
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After all that has been written on the subject of 
courtship, it may be deemed presumptuous in us to 


more agreeable subject to our readers; for, in spite of 
the indifference with which most people now-a-days 
profess to regard the matter, there is in reality noth- 
ing which occupies their thoughts to a greater extent, 
or which interests them more. But let no one sup- 
pose that we shall have the hardihood to attempt to 
lay down a rule for the most effective manner of 
“ popping the question,” as some others have done, 


the “‘ popping” is carried on, and to offer a few good- 


the proposals of such persons are as different as their 
characters. We once heard of a young student who 


him the note, with the request that he would give it 
to his daughter. The old gentleman put it in his 


pendence as well as that of the majority of the ani- 
mals of the desert of Sahara. The Arabs declare that 
the antelope can live on this plant for several years 
without drinking water. M. Rocher states that he 
has seen the snails in large numbers attach them- 
selves to these plants early in the morning, in order 
to draw frum them the moisture which in other coun- 
tries is supplied them by rain or dew. During the 
night there is always in the desert a certain amount 
of dampness, owing to the extreme rarefication of the 
air in those regious. This also contributes to the 
existence of the snails, and enables them to live a 
long time without food. Their shells are provided 
with lids, and by shutting these they can prevent the 
entrance of the heat, and the evaporation of the 
moisture they have imbibed. 





THE NATCHEZ INDIANS. 

Perhaps the most remarkable native tribe of the 
Southern States was the Natchez, who once dwelt in 
the western part of Mississippi, near the bank of the 
great river of that name. Every village of the tribe 
had a sacred building or temple, in which were plac- 
ed the idols of their religion, and the bones of the 
dead. It also contained an altar on which burned a 
perpetual fire. Near the temple was the wigwam of 
the chief, who claimed to be descended from the sun, 
and around it were the dwellings of the people over 
whom he reigned with almost despotic power. When 
he died, a number of persons of the same age were 
strangled to accompany him on his journey to the 
spirit world. The tribe was divided into nobles and 
commoners, and their language also differed from the 
other tribes. In person there was no difference be- 
tween them and other Indians. Irritated by the en- 
croachments of the French, they massacred all with- 
in their reach in November, 1729, but in January, 1730, 
were themselves attacked by the French troops and 
Choctaw In«dians, and defeated with terrible slaugh- 
ter. Part of the tribe escaped across the Mississippi 
river to the vicinity of Natchitoches, but were driven 
from their fortresses by a force sent against them. 
The chief and over four hundred of the tribe were 
captured and sold as slaves. Others were incorpo- 
rated with the Chickasaws and Muscogees, while the 
remainder fled further west. Thus the nation per- 
ished. Tradition assigns it a romantic history, but it 
rests upon a very frail and insecure fuundatiun. 








THE VALUE OF BIRDS. 

Mr. E. A. Samuels, of Boston, recently delivered a 
lecture on “The Agricultural Value of Birds” be- 
tore the State Board of Agriculture in Worcester, in 
which he said, ** The owls, of which there are. ten 
species in New England, and which feed on rabbits, 
partridges, chickens, skunks and mice, are worth 
more than all the dogs or cats on the farm. The 
cuckoos, of which there are two species, eat cater- 
pillars, moths and cankerworms. The woodpecker 
lives on the larvz of insects, woodworms and beetles. 
The thrush, robin and catbird destroy cutworms, 
caterpillars and bugs without number. A robin of- 
ten raises three broods in a year, and consumes more 
insects than any other bird. Experiments show that 
they eat of these creatures one-third of their weight 
daily. They are insectiverous in nature, and, like 
man, use fruit only as a dessert. The titmouse and 
the chickadee also render valuable aid to agriculture, 
and so do the blackbirds and orioles. Some of them 
destroy, at 4 moderate computation, each two hun- 
dred thousand vermin a year. Natural evils have 
their compensations, and all the works of the Creator 
beneficently interlace and hinge upon each other.” 





WISE SAYINGS. 
Anger begins with fully and ends with repentance. 
He that swells in prosperity will shrink in adver- 
sity. 
Pay thy debts and live on the rest. 
A little wrong done to another is a great injury to 
yourself. 
Poverty wants some, luxury many, avarice all 
things. = 
An easy fool is a knave's tool. 
Owe no man anything but to love one another. 
He that can reply calmly to an angry man is too 
hard for him. 
The most laudable ambition is to be wise; and the 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“ MyYRICK’s SHANTY,” by Jane G. Austin. 

“AN ADVENTURE WITH A THUG,” by Captain 
Jobn Truesdale. 

“LuLu’s Lover,” by Kate Putnam. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn, 

“RALPH HUNTINGTON’S TRIAL,” by Mrs. M. A. 
Denison. J 

“MARGARET GLENCAIRN: or, The Farmer and 
the Bogle,” by George H. Coomer. 

“A DAY IN THE SANCTUM,” by L. A. Beale. 

“ LITTLE Daisy,” by Nell Clifford. 

‘* JESSIE MAKING BREAD,” by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“A PRAYER,” by Fannie Owen Carroll. 

“THE POET,” by Edwin E. Raze. 

‘LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
At the opening of the British parliament,a majority 
of the ladies present were dressed in white, the ma- 
terial being singularly delicate and fine. But there 
were colors in great numbers &lso. Blue, mauve, 
scarlet, pink and green dresses or cloaks gave a deli- 
cious relief to the somewhat heavy effect of the 
painted windows and the massive oak panelling of 
the chamber. The room had a thin line of this beau- 
tiful bordering of fair women, in the galleries run- 
ning its entire length, right and left. Several beau- 
tifal women were noted in even a rapid glance, and 
where the features were not handsome, an air of in- 
definable grace frequently supplied an equal charm. 
The Countess of Dudley and ward, a young bride 
married to a tall stalwart earl many years her senior, 
and of a reputation that is overlooked in a peer, wore 
diamonds which cost her husband upwards of £60,000. 
This, the censorious will say, is a part of the price. 
One lovely girl sat in a cloud of tulle. Literally she 
seemed, head and shoulders as well as body, to be 
sitting in a snow white tulle; but later on, this insane 
mysterious manner had disappeared, only to show 
to more bewildering purpose the beauty it had so 
delightfully suggested. The hair was chiefly worn 
in knots at the back of the head, and was frequently 
braided there. Comparatively few had ringlets. The 
ornaments in the hair were either very rich, as dia- 
mond sprigs or feathers, or perfectly plain—say a 
single flower at the side of the head. Opera glasses 
were in constant use, but conversation seemed to flag 
in a remarkable way after the commonplaces of the 
day had been disposed of. 


dew Publications. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. Pub- 
lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, ton, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


The April number of this cheap and remarkably 
Interesting magazine is before us, filled with the 
choicest of illustrations, stories, sketches, poetry, and 
tales of adventure, love, etc. The reading public like 
this magazine, and well they may, for so much vari- 
ety cannot be fuund in any other serial. The con- 
tents for April are as follows:—‘‘The Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands ;” “ A Cape Wagon ;” “ Trap Ball;” 
“The Ducking Stool of Ancient Times;” “Guard 
House at Richmond, Va.;” ‘‘To my Lady on Horse- 
back ;” ‘The French Iron-clad, La Lave;’ “ Native 
of Terra del Fuego ;” ‘A Scene in India;” ‘A Chinese 
Gentleman ;” “‘ Captain Drake’s Defeat ;” ‘The Nut- 
ting Frolic;” ‘“‘Garroted for Love;” ‘“ Nevermore;” 
“Christie Peebles’s Lover;” ‘Song of the Ocean 
Nymph;” “Elton St. Elton;” “The R of a 








knowledge inclines us to accept all the statements, 
while making the nevessary allowance for the writer's 
personal feelings. His position enabled him to wit- 
ness much that was withheld from the public, and 
the book abounds in instances of this kind, some of 
which are startling. We think a fair and candid 
perusal of it will do much to induce a better feeling 
between the two sections of the country, and to 
make the South satisfied with the result of the con- 
test. The first part of the book is devoted to a review 
of the causes of the war; and while we do not always 
agree with the writer in the views which he ex- 
presses, we can bear testimony to the fairness and 
ability with which they are presented. The book is 
illustrated with an excellent portrait of the author, 
A TExT BooK ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HyGiene. For the use of Schools and Families. 


By John C. Draper, M. D. Hlustrated. 300 pp, 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Anything from the pen of Doctor Draper will be 
read with interest, and this work, although meant 
for a school book, has many attractions for the gen- 
eral reader; and, as Mrs. Toodles would say, is 
“handy to have about the house.” It is simple and 
concise in its language, and its definitions are clear 
and interesting. In its mechanical execution it is 
the handsomest school book that has been published 
in this country. The Harpers have of late adopted 
the policy of making their books perfect in their pre- 
paration, and we now rarely see a work bearing their 
imprint that is not as attractive to the eye as to the 
mind. Both of the above are for sale by Messrs, A. 
Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, Boston. 





ASTROLOGICAL.—A Chicago reporter lately donned 
the female garb and visited a “‘ renowned astrologer ” 
in that city, who assured him that a malign spell was 
hanging over his life and blighting his prospects, and 
oftered for fifty dollars to remove it—told him he was 
a widow, had not loved the deceased husband, would 
be married again to a middle-aged gentleman, and 
would go to Europe on a bridal trip. 





A DEMOCRATIC MINISTER.—The dignity of the 
American Republic is in danger, if we may believe 
an enthusiastic French journalist, who, in describing 
the Spartan simplicity of the United States embassy 
in Paris, asserts that he found Mr. Bigelow cooking 
his own ham and eggs, without any attendant to 
wait on him. 





COMPLIMENTARY.—A member of the bar in Maine 
recently moved fur a new trial, on the ground “that 
the verdict was against the law and the evidence, 
and that the jury was unduly influenced by the great 
beauty of the female plaintiff.” She could well afford 
to lose her case after such a judicial compliment.. 





A CONSIDERATE, MAN.—A man is soon to be ar- 
raigned in Paris, on a charge of killing his wife; he 
threw her out of a window on the third floor. It is 
said he is determined to challenge bachelors as jury- 
men; he contends that none but married men can 
understand the mysteries of a husband’s heart. 





ta" SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. 1t will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLaG always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








Horse-car ;” ‘“‘A Stage-coach Reminiscence ;” “ Allen 
Percy’s Indian Summer;” “A False Love;” ‘The 
Unlucky Lover;” “ Flood Tide;” “Light in Dark- 
ness;”’ “Mad for Love;” “ Editor’s Table;” “The 
Florist;” “The Housewife; ‘Curious Matters;” 
** Facts and Fancies;” ‘Our Picture Gallery "—(Hu- 
morous Illustrations). 
BALLOU’s MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty centsa year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for fifteen 
dollars. 
The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and BALLov’s MONTHLY, one year, 
3.25.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MonTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions for $9.00. Now is the time for clubs. 
THE WAR OF THE REBELLION: or, Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. By Henry 8S. Foote. Illustrated with a por- 


trait of the author. 440 pp. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. . 


Governor Foote has at last given to the world his 
vindication of his political conduct during the period 
of the rebellion, and, as was to be expected, the book 
is marked by the ability which has always character- 
ize:l him in his publie lite. Considering the well- 
known hostility of the confederate authorities to him, 
it is decidedly temperate in its strictures, severe as 
they are. Governor Foote states that he was opposed 
to the war from the outset, as he believed the main- 
tenance of the Union a political and social necessity, 
and that he embarked in the ‘Southern movement 
only with the hope of averting from his section some 
of the evils which he foresaw would come upon it. 
For this reason he was almost always in opposition 
to the measures of Mr. Davis and his party. Much 





greatest wisdom is to be good. 


that the book contains we know to be true, and this 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLac oF our Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family FZournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 

eruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 





for the FLaG ly its ar ‘TIRELY 
OriGinaL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPRY, 


HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home Circe, [nz Camp, THE CountTinG-Room, 
THE WoRKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
ur or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much exeellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Onecopyoneyear - - - =- = - $4.00 
Two copies omeyear - -°- - = e - 1.50 
Four ‘* a: Ue a ie Se ae a 

a= on ee oe - 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club often. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
tHE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLou's MonTE- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN Union for 
5.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
SeaSe Union, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
-50. 
Single copies Ten Cents--Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copiessent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 
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Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 

tional,to pay American postage one year. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OLD MUSIC. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Back from the misty realms of time, 
Back from the years agone, 

Faintly we catch the ringing rhyme, 

And hear the melody and the chime 

Of olden songs, of strains sublime, 
Like carol of birds at dawn. 








And ever we hear them, soft and low, 
Harping their music sweet, 

Songs that we loved in the long ago, 

Rippling their liquid ebb and flow, 

Drifting their cadence to and fro, 
Like the fall of fairy feet. 


Some faces our hearts will ever hold, 
Some smiles we remember yet. 
There were flowing locks like the sunset's gold, | 


Ah, well-a-day! ‘Tis a story past, 
Which I may not tell again. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ralph Puntington’s Trial. 


wee 
BY MARY A. DENISON. 
eee 


CHAPTER XI. 
SUSPECTED. 


RESENTLY the doctor came. 
My mother had done the best 
she could, bathing the white 
face, using stimulants, and there 
was yet lite in the poor girl’s 
frame. Doctor Wyatt was a 
small, fussy body, who always 
made a great deal’ of noise over 
his patients. 
Occupied in my own gloomy 
thoughts though I was, I could 
still hear him through the open 
door. 
Scandalous! — shameful! — 
shameful! Bad wound—very 
bad wound. I’m afraid it’s 
mortal—yes, yes, mortal, _ 
nly—yes, yes, sure to be fatal. Poor thing! 0 
abet Poor little thing! Great favorite of 
mine, Lettice—scandalous thing! Haven’t any clue 
yet,ch? Don’t let the grass grow before you find 
one. Hunt, search. Ah! an ugly wound! In good 
hands, though, Mrs. Huntington—in good hands, I’m 
sure. ’Fraid she'll have to stay here a day or two— 
wouldn’t do to have hermoved. Don’t let the neigh- 
bors come in. There’sachance that she may become 
nacious before she dies; she—” 
we Then you think she will die?” queried my mother, 
in an unnatural voice. 
“O yes—next to impossible that she can live, with 
that wound. Have heard of such cases, though—but 
next to impossible. Did she have any ‘company, 
madam? Could it have been jealousy? I’m sur- 
prised ; I didn’t know poor little Lettice had on one- 
my in the world. Can you t for it, i 
“Indeed 1 cannot,” my mother responded, her 
voice shaking. It went to my heart, thinking what 
her suspicions had been—thinking that only the night 
before Lettice had behaved in that extraordinary 
manner, in the very room where she was now laid so 
th. 
pete this matter still for a while,” said my 
father, coming out again. “It’s best for Mr. Windle 
not to hear of it,as the doctor says his system is very 
much deranged. And it would shock Miss Rose ter- 
ribly, she thought so mach of Lettice. I myself will 
take the proper steps to inform the authorities. We 
don’t want the grounds thronged allday with thought- 
less crowds—at all events not till the girldies. They 
ould be sure to press about here and disturb her 





the control of his temper, I certainly shouid have toid 
what I knew; but now a certain fear held me back. 
1 knew that his own well conquered mental sufferings 
had rendered him more liable toirritation—had weak- 





ened in his naturally strong mind his powers of judg- 











wi 
last moments.” 

The men promised, and went their way. The thing 
was sure to be known, however, before long, even if 
they were silent, and it was not very likely they could 
be. 

Meantime I was tormented by doubts as to the pro- 

matter—vague 
priety of disclosing what} knew of the 
enough, to be sure. If that scene had not occurred 
on the previous evening, when my father all but lost 
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"Twas a happiness too sweet to last; shuddering at th: (': 
The heavy clods on her grave are cast, It was not to b: 
And her voice is stilled, and above her, fast Thad huddled toy 
Falls the November rain! My camlet cloak 
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personal feelings. His position enabled him to wit 
ness much that was withheld from the public ‘| 
the book abounds in instances of this kind son 
which are startling. We think a fair and candid 
perusal of it will do much to induce a better feelin, 
between the two sections of the country, and Po 
make the South satisfied with the result of ‘the con- 
test. The first part of the book is devoted to a review 
of the causes of the war; and while we do not alwa 
agree with the writer in the views which he on 
presses, we can bear testimony to the fairness and 
ability with which they are presented. The book { 
illustrated with an excellent portrait of the author. ; 
A Text Book on A ¥ r 
HVGiENE. For eo craaien ‘on Families 


By John ©. Draper, M. D. Hl 
5 , M. D. it 
Published by Harper & Brothers, te” siete 


Anything from the pen of Doctor Draper will be 
read with interest, and this work, although meant 
for a school book, has many attractions for the gen- 
on reader; and, as Mrs. Toodles would Say, is 

handy to have about the house.” It is simple and 
concise in its Ianguage, and its definitions are clear 
and interesting. In its mechanical execution it is 
the handsomest school book that has been published 
in this country. The Harpers have of late adopted 
the policy of making their books perfect in their pre- 
paration, and we now rarely see a work bearing their 
imprint that is not as attractive to the eye as to the 
mind. Both of the above are for sale by Messrs, A 
Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, Boston. <a 
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ASTROLOGICAL.—A Chicago re 

the female garb and visited s° sti es Ast 
in that city, who assured him that a malign moar: sll 
hanging over his life and blighting his prospects, and 
oftered for fifty dollars to remove it—told him he was 
& widow, had not loved the deceased husband, would 
be married again to a middle-aged gentleman and 
would go to Europe on a bridal trip. : 





A DEMocRaTIC MINISTER.—The digni 
American Republic is in danger, if be ha ome 
an enthusiastic French journalist, who, in describin 
the Spartan simplicity of the United States suiblieg 
in Paris, asserts that he found Mr. Bigelow éinine 


his own ham and with 
wait on him. — oo ee oe 





CoMPLIMENTARY.—A member of the 

recently moved fur a new trial, on the othe: ~~ 
the verdict was against the law and the evidence. 
and that the jury was unduly influenced by the great 
beauty of the female plaintiff.” She could well afford 
to lose her case after such a judicial compliment. 





A CONSIDERATE, MAN.—A man is soon to 

raigned in Paris, on a charge of killing his an he 
threw her out of a window on the third tioor. It is 
said he is determined to challenge bachelors as jury- 
men; he contends that none but married men can 
understand the mysteries of a husband’s heart. 





each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. ; ‘ 
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will be found a great convenience by those who see 
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very durable, keeping the FLag always as good 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OLD MUSIC. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 








Back from the misty realms of time, 
Back from the years agone, 

Faintly we catch the ringing rhyme, 

And hear the melody and the chime 

Of olden songs, of strains sublime, 
Like carol of birds at dawn. 


And ever we hear them, soft and low, 
Harping their music sweet, 

Songs that we loved in the long ago, 

Rippling their liquid ebb and flow, 

Drifting their cadence to and fro, 
Like the fall of fairy feet. 


Some faces our hearts will ever hold, 
Some smiles we remember yet. 
There were flowing locks like the sunset's gold, | 
There were parted lips of Cupid's mould, 
And the songs they sang can ne'er grow old, 
For our hearts can ne'er forget 


The tunes that the voice of girlhood sung, 
The chords that we loved full well 
When hopes were buoyant, hearts were young, 
When fairy bells in the flower-cups rung, 
And ever fell from a maiden's tongue 
The words of a witching spell. 


Ah, well-a-day! ‘Tis a story past, 
Which I may not tell again. 
*Twas a happiness too sweet to last; 
The heavy clods on her grave are cast, 
And her voice is stilled, and above her, fast 
Falls the November rain! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ralph Buntington’s Trial. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 








CHAPTER XI. 
SUSPECTED. 
RESENTLY the doctor came. 


n the Clerk 's Officeot 





ment, and the smallest evidence would be taken 
against me. i 
I would go up to the honse antl see Rose—yes, that 
woull quiet my nerves, perhaps, and after that it 
would be better to tell of my miserable midnight, or 
rather morning, stroll. 

I went in. My mother sat by the sufferer. The 
doctor had axlvised that she should not be moved, 
Her clothes had been cut away from the wound. A 
light, white counterpane had been thrown over her. 
How very white—and yet how beautiful! Hercoun- 
tenance seemed to wear the sweet repose of sleep. 
Her hair hung, all unbound, over the couch, and 
streamed nearly to the floor. My mother had pressed 
it back from her furehead. 

“She does not suffer,” I whispered. 

My mother gave me one quick, frightened glance. 
I remember now there was a horror in it—an unde- 
fined, unspoken horror. : 

“No, I think not,” was the reply. 

“ Poor girl! a hard fate!” I murmured. 

My mother shuddered. 

“Mother, I’m going to see Rose,” I said. She 
bowed her head, mutely. ‘I shan’t speak a word to 
her of this, of course—you think I had better not.” 
“I think you had better not.” 

She was so absorbed in her task of watching for the 
slightest return of consciousness, that I forgave her 
her coldness of manner—never thinking— 

I hurried up stairs. I had not spoken of the hand- 
kerchief—I had unwisely kept silence. Now I went 
with a vague feeling that I would hide it, or burn it— 
shuddering at the thought of even touching it again. 
It was not to be found—neither that nor the clothes 
Lhad huddled together. I looked in my clothes-press. 
My camlet cloak hung tbere, intact, but the handker- 
chief, the white linen trousers, were gone. Great 
Heaven! Ihad never thought to examine them— 
never dreamed that the sanguinary crimson might 
also have blotted them. I stood still and trembled 
likeachild. Whocould have takenthem? Nobody, 
I felt certain, but my mother. She had gone very 
early to my room, then, much earlier than was her 
wont. What vague suspicion had she that should 
lead to that result? I went slowly down the back 
stairs, a very coward now. I did not dare to face my 
mother; I did not wish to meet my father’s eyes 
again. I knew now what were the awful suspicions 
that they would not for worlds have whispered to 
their own hearts. Stealing out at the kitchen door, 
there I saw my handkerchief, spread on the grass, 
every stain obliterated, and hanging on a hastily im- 
provised line, were the trousers I had worn the day 


then she suits both of us so well! 


are nervous into the bargain. Do you know I think 
Lettice is in some silly trouble or other?” 


just how it is; only I know—I think—yes, I know she 


My mother had done the best 
she could, bathing the white 
face, using stimulants, and there 
was yet life in the poor girl’s 
frame. Doctor Wyatt was a 
small, fussy body, who always 
made a great deal’ of ‘noise over 
his patients. 
Occupied in my own gloomy 
thoughts though I was, I could 
still hear him through the open 
door. 
“Scandalous! — shameful! — 
shameful! Bad wound—very 
bad wound. I’m afraid it’s 
mortal—yes, yes, mortal, cer- 
tainly—yes, yes, sure to be fatal. Poorthing! Who 
hated her so? Poor little thing! Great favorite of 
mine, Lettice—scandalous thing! Haven’t any clue 
yet, eh? Don’t let the grass grow before you find 
one. Hunt, search. Ah! an ugly wound! In good 
hands, though, Mrs. Huntington—in good hands, I’m 
sure. ’Fraid she’ll have to stay here a day or two— 
wouldn’t do to have hermoved. Don’t let the neigh- 
bors come in. There’sachance that she may become 
conscious before she dies; she—” 
“ Then you think she willdie?” queried my mother, 
in an unnatural voice. 
“© yes—next to impossible that she can live, with 
that wound. Have heard of such cases, though—but 
next to impossible. Did she have any ‘company, 
madam? Could it have been jealousy? I’m sur- 
prised; I didn’t know poor little Lettice had an ene- 
my in the world. Can you account for it, madam?” 
“Indeed 1 cannot,” my mother responded, her 
voice shaking. It went to my heart, thinking what 
her suspicions had been—thinking that only the night 
before Lettice had behaved in that extraordinary 
manner, in the very room where she was now laid so 
near tu death. 
“ Boys, keep this matter still for a while,” said my 
father, coming out again. ‘It’s best for Mr. Windle 
not to hear of it, as the doctor says his system is very 
much deranged. And it would shock Miss Rose ter- 
ribly, she thought so mach of Lettice. I myself will 
take the proper steps to inform the authorities. We 
don’t want the grounds thronged all day with thought- 
less crowds—at all events not till the girldies. They 
would be sure to press about here and disturb her 
last moments.”’ 
The men promised, and went their way. The thing 
was sure to be known, however, before long, even if 
they were silent, and it was not very likely they could 
be. 
Meantime I was tormented by doubts as to the pro- 
priety of disclosing what I knew of the matter—vague 
enough, to be sure. If that scene had not occurred 
on the previous evening, when my father all but lost 
the control of his temper, I certainly should have toid 
what I knew; but now a certain fear held me back. 
1 knew that his own well- conquered mental sufferings 
had rendered him more liable to irritation—had weak- 





before, guiltless of any spot. 
- It had been my mother’s doing, then—and by their 
condition (they were nearly dry), she had washed 
them before the body of that unfortunate girl had 
been brought to the house. What had led her to my 
apartment so very early—what suspicion? She could 
not surely have learned that I was out of my room, 
out of the house, as I had been, on my foolish, boot- 
less tramp. 
I went by a circuitous path toward the house, stop- 
ping shudderingly at the pool. No one was there 
yet, for a wonder. The water still looked sullen, but 
it seemed to me as if its dark hue had changed to red. 
I peered round for my knife. It must be found, or 
what horrible lie might it not fasten upon me? I 
searched hither and thither, supposing myself the 
only person there, carefully iding the pici 
spots and trails of down-trodden grass. My search 
was utterly in vain; so I continued my walk, per- 
plexed and agitated. 
Rose was in, just in from a drive down to the town. 
Her cheeks were bright with health and youth. She 
sent word that she would see me for a few moments, 
just for a few moments. When had she ever before 
seht such a message as that? 
1 went in, listless, anxious, but concealing my de- 
pression—met her with a smile. She had thrown her 
hat aside on a table, and was just pulling off her 
gloves. I thought her an unnecessarily long time 
about it. 
“ What a beautiful day it is!" she exclaimed, as at 
last she sat down beside me. “I have been shop- 
ping.” 
“f am to presume, then, that your headache is 
gone,” I said. 
**O yes; it was very bad last night. I could scarce- 
ly get to sleep. I heard the clock strike three.” 
“ Indeed.” I could not repress a start. I too had 
heard the clock strike three. 
“It is very bad to lose sleep—at least for me. I 
should have been very dull to-day but for my drive. 
I’ve been buying some worsted—Lettice promised to 
knit me one of the new-style shawls, and I’m quite 
anxious for her to begin.” 

Well that she had risen up to fetch the worsted 
that I might see the beautiful colors, or she could not 
have avoided noticing how that little speech shook 
me. 

“Are they not pretty?” 

** Very pretty indeed.” 

“Jt seems to me—are you ill, Ralph?” 

“Why should you think that?” with a nervous lit- 
tle laugh that I tried to make careless. 

“* Why, your hand trembles so—and positively you 
are quite pale—white, I might say.” 

** Do you suppose your sex polizes all the head- 
ache in the world?” I asked. 

“O, I’m so sorry!—of course not—only men never 
will tell; it has to be forced from them, and we silly 
things are so ready with our complaints. Hear my 
birds. Are they not splendid?” 

I dared not tell her that their blithe music almost 
drove me wild. ‘ 








* Now do you know 1’m going to set Lettice to work 
mmediately? Mamma does so monopolizeher! But 


I started fur answer. 
«* Well, indeed I think you have a headache, and 


I started now for answer, as I had started before. 
I could not trust myself to speak. 
“ Yes, she is very much altered, and I can’t find out 


has some lover who is not acting quite honorable 

towards her. She told me as much last night.” 

“She told you as much last night?” 

“ Yes, after you had gone she came in. I never 

saw such a looking creature. It l as if death 

would not have altered her in the least. She had 

been out, too; so I suppose it was her we saw skulk- 

ing, though she wouldn’t own it was. ‘O, Miss 

Rose,’ said she, ‘1’m in a great deal of trouble! O, 

if I only had amother to go to!’ 1 pitied her, indeed 
I did. She is an orphan, poor girl! and has been ever 
since she was five years of age. But then I tried to 
laugh it off, too, because I’d seen for a long time how 
hysterical and nervous she had been. ‘ Why, Let- 
tice, you can't have a lover now, can you?’ I asked. 
Lettice is ten years older than I am, you know, and 
five years older than you. Not so very old, either, I 
suppose, only it seems so, And she is a pretty girl, 
rather—don’t you think?” 

“ Yes, Lettice is a tine-looking girl,” I found voice 
to say. 

Rose dropped her eyes. 

«Then she began a long story. Some one—some 
one that J knew ”—her eyes were raised again—‘‘ was 
persecuting her dreadfully. She couldn’t bear to 
think, or to speak of such wickedness, but in justice, 
—but she thought it was time she should now. She 
had grown atraid for her life, and she believed he was 
not sincere, whoever ke was; she believed he was bent 
on destroying her peace—everybody’s peace. And 
when I asked her who it was, she grew red and burst 
into tears. ‘Ask Mr. Ralph,’ she said, ‘ask him—he 
knows, and he will tell you.’ ” 
Had the lightning struck me, I think I should not 
have been more stunned. Rose was looking at me 








Ralph!” towards my brain. 


haps Lettice is missing.” 
ret?” 
lieve in my intensity of dread 1 cursed them both, 
almost. 


bursting into tears again. 


see what this means. 1’ll go down to the servants’ 
hall—” 


of fear. ‘Don’t go; trust me—I—I will go and see 





** Well, you can order Lettice here, can’t you.” 
1 felt as if all the blood in my body was surging 


* Don’t stand there so stupid, Margaret.” 

“O miss—but, miss—Lettive aint here.” 

“ Well, where is she?” 

“She—she—” 

«Never mind, Rose,” I said, hastily rising. ‘ Per- 


* Hasn’t she been in the house all night, Marga- 
Rose was now alarmed and had arisen. I be- 


“No’m, I believe not,” blubbered the woman, 


“ You are all sostupid!” cried Rose, ina pet. “Ill 


** No—Rose,”—I started forward now in an agony 


what it means.” 

She stood quite still, trembling, though. I could 

see that. 

1 quieted her, however, bade her not stir from the 

room, and went out, half delirious. Where was this 

toend? So, as I feared, Lettice had told her. Dying 

or dead, I cared not, but felt a degree of bitterness 
towards the girl, such as I hope never to feel towards 
any buman being again. 

The cool breeze was grateful to me as I stood in the 
hall door, for my head was throbbing and burning 
painfully. What todo I knew not. I determined 
first to ascertain how far the murderous assault was 
known, and so went myself among the servants. 
They eyed me askance. It was evident that Gordon, 
who had met me with the lantern in the early morn- 
ing, had sowed the seeds of suspicion in the breasts 
of his fellows,—not because he particularly disliked 
me, but there was no other object so definite to pitch 
upon ; so he had narrated how he had talked with me 
—about the fire, and other foolish things. “And why 
were I out at that time, eh? Something more than / 
a dream, ye’ll better believe—and he and Lettice has | 
acted strangely this time past.” Yes, the servants 
knew it, one and all, and had already thrown their 
suspicions in the first convenient direction. 

I 1a quiet I was far from feeling as they 





now, straight in my eyes, an anxious, app 4 
glance in hers. 
“So I ask you, Ralph—tell me who is troubling 
poor, innocent, orphan Lettice, in this miserable 
manner—who?” 
‘‘ Before Heaven, Rose,” said I, solemnly, as soon 
as I could collect sufficient breath, “‘ you ask me a 
question I cannot answer. I do not know—how 
should I know, dear?” 
“ But Lettice was so positive! O Ralph! Ralph!” 
She seemed to restrain herself, drew a long, heavy 
sigh, and edged herself a little way from me. 
*“* But, Rose, my darling, is not my word as sacred, 
as much to be relied on, as that of your servant Let- 
tice? You have known mea great many years—did 
1 ever do or say a false thing? Answer me, Rose.” 
Her eyes were fullof tears. I had taken her hands 
in mine. She struggled alittle, then her head fell 
forward on my breast. I felt myself miserably un- 
hinged in all my faculties. Had I given way then, I 
should have cried with her like a baby. 
“OQ Ralph! I had a wild, wicked suspicion. For- 
give me!” 
“Ig all the world in league against me?” I cried, 
with sudden passion, springing from my seat. 
“OQ Ralph! don’t look like that! Forgive me—do 
forgive me—don’t think of what I said. Lu*she put 
it into my head—not my heart, Ralph—it never 
reached my heart. There 1 am true to you—there I 
will never, never believe one word against you!” 
I turned to her; my face felt like stone. 

“ Rose,” I said, ‘I will tell you so far as I believe 
to be the truth. Ido think—it is not my egotism, 
God knows I have little reason now to be gratified 
with the thought—that the poor girl thinks more of 
me than she should—and this foolish wicked passion, 
if such it is, has perverted her mind, till she has 
made herself believe that I have let her think that I 
care for ber, lIamsorry for her, but, Rose, God above 
us knows that I never dreamed of giving her one of 
the least of my thoughts. I never addressed her with 
one word which lam ashamed toremember. I never 
thought of her, or any woman, with one thought 
that would bring a blush to the cheek of even my 
pure Rose. Believe me, Rose, believe me, if you 
would not kill me with doubts. Whatever happens, 
under whatever cloud 1 may be, still believe this, my 
darling.” w 

“T will—I do believe you, entirely,” said Rose, 
“andI am troubled to see you looking so pale.” 

“J have reason to look pale, Rose.” 

“TJ do assure you nobody shall ever lisp a doubt of 
you again. And to show you how little 1 think—” 
she rang the bell near—‘ of this matter, ’ll—” 

A servant came, opened the door. 

“Tell Lettice I want her.” 

A strange sound caused us both to look up hastily. 
The woman had ventured in a little further, showing 
a red face and swollen eyes. 





CHAPTER XII. 


LETTICE MISSED. 
“WHat is the matter, Margaret? Toothache 
again?” called Rose. ; 
“Ono, miss.” 
‘What, then?” 
“O, it’s trouble, miss!” 
«Do you want me—to see me alone?” 


stood around me. 

“And what be your opinion about it, if I may be so 
bold?” asked one of them. 

“ My opinion is, that you’d all better be on the track 
of the murderer, than standing round giving your 
opinions,” was my tart answer. Very unwise it was, 
too—as I considered when it was too late. But I felt 
irritable and half angry at what Rose had told me— 
quite undecided, too, as to what I should say on my 
return, for return I must, as she was waiting for me. 
I would have unsaid it if I could, as I saw their dis- 
contented faces and lowering eyebrows, but could not 
now. : 

I walked slowly back to the house,a prey to the 
gl jest forebudings, not because I might be impli- 
cated, not that, exactly, but all the circumstances 
with which I was surrounded were gloomy and de- 
pressing. Buty day 1 had i treading the 
very courts of heaven, and now did I feel like one on 
the very verge of destruction. True I was perfectly 
innocent of all wrong intention, even; but my being 
out, and seen in the mid hours between night and 
morning, the words of Lettice herself, told to my 
mother, my father, Rose, and I knew not who beside, 
filled me with a kind of undetined terror,a vague 
feeling of danger. 
1 went as slowly as possible up the steps, consider- 
ing what I should say to Rose. She sat in the same 
position as when I left her, the worsted on a little 
table by her side. I paused before accosting her. 
How very lovely she looked, the warm sunlight gold- 
ening her hair and almost glorifying her face! She 
must have felt I was there, for presently she turned 
with a sad smile. 

* See, I haven’t moved. Haven’t I been good?” 
** Yes, you have, darling—you are always good, I 
expect.” 

She chook her head. 

“1 ought to be, I have so few trials. Butof course 
I’m not. But what about Lettice? Can’t they find 
her?” 

“O yes, they have found her.” 

‘Where is she?” growing pale again. 

“She is at the cottage.” 

“ What! at your place? —at Mr. Huntington's?” 

“Yes, my love.” 

«“ Well—I don’t see why—sheisthere. I wasafraid 
last night she would do something dreadful. She 
has not, I hope—she—” 

* Rose, you must promise to be calm. I have de- 
layed the information purposely, that you might ex- 
pect sad news, and bear it with more fortitude.” 

“QO Ralph! Ralph! how could you? What has 
happened to poor Lettice?” 

“An accident.” 

“She is killed!” she cried, passionately, ‘“‘she is 
killed! my poor, dear Lettice!” 

**No, Rose; there is life yet, and—and perhaps 
hope—I dare not say. We wished to keep this seal 
news from you for awhile, till her fate was decided, 
but it was impossible.” 

“Tell me more,” cried Rose, restraining her tears, 
* tell me all about it.” 

“There is nothing to tell, dear, only that she was 
—found—injured.” 

«“‘ Then—she did not try to kill herself?” 

“T believe not, Rose.” 

“ O, this is all very sad! I never expected to hear 











“O, if you please, no, miss; but—but.” 








ened in his naturally strong mind his powers of judg- 











such news. Dear Lettice—do you know, Ralph, she 
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| seems just like a sister tome. O, you must take me 
to her, Ralph. She would rather see me than any 
one, I know.” 
“T cannot consent to that, Rose. Iam sure your 
father would not—I am sure Mrs. Windle would not. 
Be calm, my darling, and you shall hear from her, 
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TRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








whatever happens.” 
‘Ralph, did somebody try to murder her?” Her 
eyes were wide with horror. 
“Tt looks like it.” 
“Where did it happen?” 
“You will have it, Rose. Down by the pool.” 
“Blackmere pool—O, I always hated it. 
you know?” 
I shivered and grew pale in spite of myself, though 
her eyes were upon me. 
“T know because that is where the men said they 
found her.” 
0, it is frightfal! too frightful! And she may die 
—poor Lettice may die—may be dead! Let me go 
instantly—I must go!” 
“But, Rose, indeed you must listen to reason; it 
might be fatal to her to see any one, now. I think 
the doctor would not allow it.” : 
“Ralph, you must let me go, if no further than to 
the steps of the cottage. UO my poor girl! my poor 
Lettice! If I had only kept her by me; if I had only 
taken her into my own room, and comforted her, she 
seemed in such bitter trouble. Come, I am going.” 
“TI protest against it, Rose; but since you will— 
why—you must.” 
She put on bonnet and shawl, with nervous haste, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes glittering, her fingers 
trembling ; stopping every now and then to wipe the 
great tears that gathered on her lashes, and which 
I longed to kiss away, but did not, grown suddenly a 
very coward. 


How did 





CHAPTER XIiI. 
ROSE AT THE COTTAGE. 


“T CAN’r bear the beautiful day!” Rose said, im- 
patiently. ‘I wish the birds would stop their sing- 
ing, they stun me.” 

I had felt much the same, so that I could hardly 
rebuke her. I saw she was taking the path by 
the pool. 

“Go by the other road, Rose, I beg you; don’t go 
by that shocking place.” 

“ Why! is there anything there?” she asked. 

“‘Of course not, only some marks ot—of the—it 
sickens me to think. 1 came that way; | had rather 
return the other.” 

‘But 1 must go by the pool,” said Rose, resolutely. 
“Tam not afraid, if you are; take the avenue, and I 
will meet you.” 
That stung me. 
“Tam notafraid,” I said; “ but it you had seen— 
well—no matter—go on.” 
“Has it disfigured her?” asked Rose, in a low 
voice. 
‘No; she looks just the same as ever, only white 
and weak.” 

“There it is,” with a long, shuddering breath. 
Some of the servants stood round. They huddled to- 
gether as Rose and I passed, giving humble obeisance 
to the little lady, who was loved by everybody. The 
news was gaining hearers. Down the path, in the 
direction of the cottage, stragglers were making their 
appearance. The men suddenly ceased talking till 
we were gone. Presently we came in sight of the 
cottage. 

‘Let me take your arm,” gasped Rose. “1 feel 
so faint.” 

“T knew it would be too much for you. I am an- 
gry with myself fur letting you come.” 

““No one could have hindered me,” was her quiet 
answer, and I felt certain that she was right; she 
would have come alone. 

And now we were almost there. 
excitement. 

** Poor, poor Lettice!”" escaped Rose’s lips now and 
then. “I wonder ifshe can bedead?” 

My father came out of the cottage, and walked 
slowly back and forth upon the porch. He did not 
appear to see us till we were almost upon him. I 
never saw him take so little notice of Rose, his fa- 
vorite, before. 

“ What is the matter with your mother?” he asked, 
hoarsely. ‘She has not been herself to-day. I wish 
they had not brought Lettice here. She can’t be 
moved now, they say, and I’m sure she’s not fit to 
take care of her.” 

“I will help,” said Rose, cheerfully. ‘Ralph and 
I. It’smy right. But will she live?” 

My father shook his head. 

“Can’t you prevail upon her not to go in?” I ask- 
ed my father. 

‘Not if she’s made her mind up. I wouldn’t try.” 
Rose had made her mind up, but, notwithstanding, 
she shook like one in an ague-fit. So I let her enter 
the cottage. My mother looked up, her haggard face 
never altering. Rose began to moan, as if the sight 
was too much for her. 


I trembled with 


roused herself, and began toapply restoratives. 
Ralph! it was terrible, terrible!” moaned Rose. 
horror, I could not tell. 


false gh, her d 
cious. 





prove of any intrusion.” 


‘*May I not stay here, somewhere?” asked Rose 
meekly. 


sternness displayed itself in voice and manner. 


sister.”’ 


thoughtless.” 
in her gesture. ‘Good morning, Mrs. Huntington. 


to her,” I said, soothingly, as we left the house. 
“T will not, I will never forget it. Your mother 
has no right to speak that way to me,” she retorted, 
passionately. We walked on in silence, she weeping. 
1 did not answer her, for I felt that my mother had 
been hard and stern, all unlike her usual self. And 
yet who knew so well as I what reason she had for 
seeming so cold and altered? 
We reached the house by another road, the main 
entrance. 
“Good morning, Rose,” I said, quietly. ‘I will 
return if there is anything favorable to report.” 
“O Ralph! are you angry with me, too?” she ask- 
ed, penitently. 
“Angry with you! that would be impossible,” I 
said; ‘‘ and let me beg of you to excuse my mother; 
it was her intense fear that both you and she would 
suffer more. You know my mother, Rose; it is not 
like her.” + 
“She did right, perfectly right. I should have been 
in the way, and perhaps worried and irritated both 
her and that poor girl. You wont stay away long, 
Ralph.” 

“Pll come up this evening,” was my reply. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AN INTERVIEW.—THE KNIFE FOUND. 


BAcK again through cross paths to the cottage, 
unable to fix my mind on any one thing. There was 
plenty todo, but my will seemed totally inert. I 
thought of the knoll my father had spoken of, as the 
site of a future dwelling, and strolled thither. It 
was a most desirable piece of ground, overlooking the 
river on one side, giving a view of the distant city 
from the other, its spires glittering in the far, blue 
distance; a most desirable spot. Would the house 
ever be built? I remembered my father’s descrip- 
tion of his childhood home; it would cost a great deal 
of money to build such a mansion in America, but 
then he had the money. I had not been idling all 
this time, and fully meant to do my share of labor, 
though my father was a rich man, and I his only 
heir. 1 had been studying law, and had of course 
my ambitions, which were at times colossal. No 
want, privation or sorrow had ever troubled me from 
my childhood. My desires had been moderate, and 
the vices of my fellow-students I had the courage not 
to emulate. Still, as I thought of these things, and 
felt that I had a fixed character for good, which, in 
all my past relations with men, none could throw the 
shadow of suspicion upon, Lettice, lying there upon 
the lounge in our keeping-room, at home, came up 
like some spirit of evil, and shadowed every pleasant 
funcy. 

‘There was a path rafi through the place where 1 
was standing, a path only defined by well trampled. 
grass, and the large trees scattered here and there, 
served to hide the person whose footsteps I heard 
approaching, as I stood there lost in contemplation. 
At last we met. One glance of surprise, not exact- 
ly cordial, perhaps, and I went furward. 

** Frank Bassett, you here?” 

“Ralph Huntington!” And he extended his hand 
stiffly. 

Frank had been my companion at college, till I 


loathing, horror, fear, changed her countenance. 
She gave a long, low cry, and fainted again. Rose 
looked slowly round at me, a reflection of that same 
expression on her face. My mother sank to the floor, 
strengthless fora moment, her face buried in her 
hands; then at Rose’s cry that Lettice was dead, she 


**O Ralph! what did she look at you so for? O 


I felt that it was terrible; the glance had gone to 
my very soul. But why she should signify such mute 
Her accusations had been 
t most criminal and capri- 
Did she also wish to accuse me of her death? 

‘She is probably delirious,” said my mother, con- 
trolling her voice. “I think you had both better 
leave the room. I am sure the doctor would not ap- 


“No; this is no place for you.” And an unwonted 
“ But Lettice was in my service; I loved her like a 


‘Rose Windle! you cannot remain here,” said my 
mother; and there was almost passion in her tones. 
“If Lettice lives, and should get strong enough to 
bear the removal, she shall be brought back to you, 
and you can then do as you please, of course; but 
while she is here, I shall follow the doctor’s instruc- 


tions, and admit no one. I wonder Ralph was so 


“It was not Ralph, don’t blame him,” retorted 
Rose. It was the first time I ever saw haughtiness 


If Lettice does recover, she shall be brought home.” 
“You must remember the great shock it has been 


‘Is she alive, are you sure that she’s alive?” Rose 
queried. At the same instant she was answered. 
The eyes of the wounded girl opened slowly, and 
were fastened upon Rose, with a wondering, grieved 
glance. ‘OLettice!” Rose threw herself down be- 
side her, notwithstanding my mother’s caution. 
“But you must keep up a good heart, and you’ll be 
sure to get well.” 

The grieved lips quivered a little, the eyes moved 
slowly iu their sockets. I was standing behind Rose, 
a little at the side, and away from Lettice, but I 
caught her glance. Instantly a look of the deepest 
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first tired of, then despised him for his weakness of 
character, and his vices. He was a handsome fellow, 
and exceedingly vain, without, it seemed to me, any 
moral stamina whatever. His talents were guod, 
and his social qualities always made him friends; but 
me I had thought he hated, too much ever to be fa- 
miliar.. In my earlier years I had often brought him 
to my father’s, before I learned how destitute he 
was of principle. He had always admired Lettice, 
and she, I fancied, had liked him. He and I had 
had a fierce quarrel once, on her account, for I saw 








pl t conseq , as I knew he would never 
make a girl in her position his wife. He was an ex- 
cellent mimic, and the life of society, but of late years 
I had avoided him. 

“Td not the most distant idea of meeting you,” I 
said. 


“TI suppose not,” he spoke rapidly. ‘I only stop- 


mine, who lives up in the hills. Well, this is a most 
unfortunate thing. I hear that pretty girl I used to 
admire so much, has been foully dealt with.” 

“* How did you hear?” My question was abrupt. 

“The fellow that went after medical help spread 
the news, I suppose. Is she dead?” 

“ No.” 

“No?” with an accent of surprise. “O! I heard 
she was. Very singular, wasn’t it? Who could have 
done it? Some unfavored lover?” 
. ‘“‘Inever knew she had any lovers but you,” I 

said, bluntly. 

He turned pale, then scarlet. 

“Ther lover? nonsense! Shehadapretty face, and 
I am fond of pretty faces, but as to anything serious 
—pah had 

“ You ran after her somewhat persistently,” said 
I, angered at the recollection of his many dastardly 
tricks; “and, as you confessed yourself, your inten- 
tions were anything but honorable.” 
“‘Tsee you have not got over that disagreeable 
trick of speaking your mind,” said he, with a touch of 
the old savage temper. 

““No; I think it grows upon me,” was my reply. 
“You're an impertinent fellow,” he exclaimed, 


pick in a few days that will trouble you some. 
There’s a rumor about that you were sweet upon the 
girl yourself, so look out that it don't get you into 
trouble.” 
He walked hurriedly away, and I turned off in an- 
other direction, wondering why I had not thrash- 
ed him as he deserved. I went direct to the cot- 
tage on my return. My father was now the cen- 
tre of a group of excited men. What was that that 
flashed so in the sun, that my father looked on with 
compressed lips, and a pained, ghastly brow? I knew, 
it was my knife. They had found it, read the initials 
upon ft, and brought it to the cottage. My knees 
knocked together—a cold sweat broke out over me. 
Innocent as I was, I have no doubt but that as one 
and another faced me, I looked like the veriest guilty 
coward alive. I shook off the weakness in another 
moment, however, and stepped upon the porch. My 
father literally gasped as he turned to me, his brow 
flushed red, then the blood receded. 
“ This is your knife, Ralph!’ There was pity as well 
as sternness in his voice. : 

“Yes sir; that is my knife.” 

* You see, there has been blood upon it.” 
“1 see, it looks stained.” 

“Can you guess where it was found?” The ser- 
vants pressed nearer. 

“I know where it was found.” 

“You know?” 

“ Yes, by Blackmere pool. I lost it there.” 
“When?” My father’s face grewsterner. 
I hesitated. Should I tell all before these low 
fellows! 

“T will tell you. I don’t care about telling it here, 
just now.” 

My father saw that I was calm, that my decision 
meant something. He dismissed the men. I went 
into the house with him, and into my own chamber. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





IRISH HOVELS. 
At last the wayfarer reaches the grand gateway. 
Within is a beautiful park, with soft, green grass, 
and well-swept avenue, and glowing rhododendroéns 
and laburnums, and fine old elms and beeches, with 
their branches drooping richly to the ground. Out- 
side these is a miserable village, composed of a hun- 
dred mud hovels, huddled together like the huts of 
the Fellah-Arabs, built out of the slime of the Nile. 
The park is a green velvet robe, the village is a mis- 
erable draggled skirt appended thereto. Let usenter 
one of these cabins—not one of the worst, such as 
those of Connaught, often barely five feet high; nor 
yet such dens as we have seen in Donegal, where the 
door was a heap of decaying seaweed, replaced by the 
wretched inhabitants, as they needed to crawl in or 
out of their abode. We would speak of an ordinary 
Irish cabin of mud and thatch, with one room, or 
two, as the case may be. Look at it, and say wheth- 
er it be a house, or only a lair, and whether the ten- 
drils of those gentle feelings which cluster round a 
home, can cling to those black mud walls. It is not 
that the place is so poor—that does not constitute 
its character of abandoned squalor. A Swiss chalet, 
built of a few dozen logs of pine from the forest hard 
by, probably costs less to build than the cabin. But 
compare the two—the chalet (say one in the remoter 
valleys of the Vaudois, or the Valais), with its at- 
tempt at carvings, its little plot of hardy flowers, and 
its inscription praying that all who dwell therein 
may reach the “ grand salut eternel,” and the Irish 
cabin, with its mud wall half whitewashed, its brok- 
en window stuffed with some wornout garment, its 
unpainted door, fastened like that of a cow-shed, 
with a padlock, its dark chambers within, with their 
straw beds laid down on the damp mud floor; the 


fowls among the rafters, and the swine crouching be- 
side the bed. 


A bacchanalian candidate offering for a county 
borough in England, the electors unanimously agreed 








that his admiration must of necessity lead to un- 


that he wasa very proper man to sup-PORT. 


ped here yesterday, going further on to an uncle of 


with an oath; “‘and J think you’ll have a bone to 


THE CLARET SONG. 


The autumn clouds are gathering, 
The day grows dull and drear, 
No sunbeam gilds the streamlet, 
The forest leaves are sere. 
My blood is creeping chilly, 
My pulse is flagging low, 
So fill me up, my own love, 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


Each grief that racks the bosom 
Shall sink before its spell ; 
A truce to piercing sorrow, 
To burdening care farewell! 
There is a joy that palls not, 
Nor yet subdued by woe 
Is he for whom there sparkles 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


Your Port's a full-fed trader, 
Moselle ‘s a lisping maid, 
A dowager is Sherry, 
Champagne a roystering blade; 
And Burgundy 's a cleric, 
Grave, middle-aged and slow— 
The gentleman of wines is 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


In each light purple bubble 
A thousand visions throng; 
I see the vineyard redden, 
I hear the vintage song: 
The skies of France are o’er me, 
The blue Garonne below, 
For fancy finds no friend like 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


And from that sunny south land 
Its thoughts the bright wine brings, 
Of days when Gascon vineyards 
Were ruled by English kings; 
Of knights who fought and conquered 
Five hundred years ago, 
And quaffed with sable Edward 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


Well! gone are pride and pageant 
As we must fleet away: 

We 've still the wine remaining, 
We've still the passing day. 

The thought you "ll say's a trite one, 
A wise one ‘tis I know; 

So pledge to me, my own love, 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MY WIFE’S SILK DRESS. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 





WE’D only been married about six months, and 
the novelty hadn’t begun to wear off. Fannie called 
me her “dear Charles,” besides numberless pet 
names. It might have sounded rather foolish to old 
maids, bachelors and sober married folks, but to us, 
it was an altogether different thing. We loved each 
other then, as no words can express—my darling, 
blue-eyed Fannie! 

I was only twenty-two, and Fannie was just sev- 
enteen, 80, of course we had neither of us seen a great 
deal of the world; but I had never thought that Fan- 
nie could possibly love any one but her “dear 
Charles.” Jealous of Fannie? bless me! But re- 
member, my boy, it is just when one feels most se- 
cure in the love of a woman that she trips. Perhaps 
I should never have suspected anything, but for my 
particular friend Tibbs. He warned me first. You 
see Tibbs is a gentleman of leisure. He is employed 
sometimes by Street, Walker, Doolittle & Co., and it 
was while he was with that firm that I made his ac- 
quaintance. 

The week before I was married, Tibbs was busy all 
the while, making preparations. Tibbs selected half 
the furniture for the house. He put it in order. The 
piano should stand there, the lounge here, and the 
whatnot should be in this corner. This splendid 
landscape must hang here, where the light was good, 
another painting, in water-colors by my dear Fannie, 
should hang here, it would look letter in the shade. 
Fannie couldn't exactly see that, but then as Mr. 
Tibbs was a particular friend of her dear Charles, she 
ad all confidence in him. 

Tibbs was groumsman, of course. He was the first 
person that kissed my wife, after the ceremony was 
performed. He took the first piece ot our wedding 
cake. » He helped himself first at the marriage feast, 
and poor Mrs. Brown (my dear Fannie’s mother), good 
old soul, being easily confi led and ddled in her 
ideas, became confused, and took ‘Tibbs by the hand, 
and with great tears in her eyes begged him to be a 
good, kind husband to her daughter; and Tibbs, one 
of the most accommodating men you ever saw, prom- 
ised he would, and then my dear Fannie’s mother 
gave him a great sousing kiss. 

As the carriage came to the door, Tibbs stepped 
out and helped my wife in. I followed. ‘ Good-by, 
Charlie, my boy,” and Tibbs gave me his hand, 
though his eyes were fixed upon my wife. “Adicu, 
Fannie.” 

We were off upon our wedding tour a month. 
When we returned, Tibbs stood in the door of our 
new house to receive us. He kissed my wife again. 
Now Tibbs is a very particular triend of mine, but I 
don’t like to have a particular friend make a regular 
practice of kissing my dear Fannie. But neverthe- 
less, 1 was very thankful to Tibbs for all his kind- 
ness to me. 

After that he made a practice of coming to our 
house two or three evenings every week, and he al- 
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om THE CLARET SONG, _ = i ': 
ears The autumn clouds are gathe ring and of course he knew quite as much about our house- | fecting part of my story. How could that beautiful | me again? Can she ever be what she was to me? Tibbs tried to pull me away, but he could not. My ¢ 
The day grows dull and drear, ’ hold affairs as I did myself. He took quite as much | blue silk dress ever have brought so much sorrow, such | No. I only wish to remember her as I thought her, | antagonist and I both fell with violence to the floor, en 
aI No sunbeam gilds the streamlet, interest in them, too. tears, such woeto.me? 1 should never have dreamed | before this unhappy day.” and just at that moment I heard the shriek of a wo- i 
The forest leaves are sere. But at last, when Fannie's birthday was approach- | it; but it did. Tibbs can testify to that. “And you'll not probe the matter to the bottom?” | man. “Iwas a wild, horrid yell. I looked up. Pas 
stop- 7 mee mica d chilly, ing, I bethought me to make her some fort of a pres- I reside on Hollis street, in that large brick house | Tibbs seemed very anxious. Heavens! 1 loosed my hold upon the strange gentle- 2 . 
‘le of Bo an med . pein reek ent. But what should I get her? That puzzled me. | with blue blinds, standing back from the street, with | “No. Whyshould I? You have told enough,” I | man and sprang to my feet. ig 
manet yrs winee Hahaha, I was just passing Crumlet’s, and through the blinds | those great tall elms in front of it. There is an ob- | replied. “It is not my wife!” I yelled, dancing for very joy : ie 
ed to m4 I saw Tibbs sitting in an easy-chair, with a paper in| servatory upon the house, which you may have “Yes, but—well, Charlie, although I saw your | about the room. “My own Fannie is true to me! ‘ iy 
Each grief that racks the bosom his hand, a cigar in his mouth, and his feet (Tibbs | noticed, with four large windows in it of stained | wife walking the street with a stranger, and al- | Tibbs, Tibbs, rejoice with me 1” I shouted. ry ; 
pte Shall sink before its spell ; | had small and handsome teet—wore fives) upon the | glass. Tibbs and I often go up there to smoke our though I saw her enter a strange houre, still there I can’t describe the scene that followed. Tibbs un- } e 
read A truce to piercing sorrow, | table before him. cigars and discuss politics. may be some palliating circumstances. I should look | dertook to explain, and at last succeeded, and Mr. . : 
To bardening care farewell ! “Ah, yes, there’s Tibbs. He can decide the ques-| Directly opposite my house in a small cottage, | into the matter. Becautious, though. Say nothing | and Mrs. Bristone laughed heartily, though that gen- H 
There is a joy that palls not, tion. It is warm, too, a ‘cobbler’ wouldn’t go bad, | which stands very near the street, by-the-way, and | to your wife, but watch!” And Tibbs grasped my | tleman thought that the affair had been rather un- 3 
cant <c a he wise a by woe and Fannie needn’t know if I don’t kiss her when I | which, during the summer months is completely cov- | hand, and gave mea glance of pity, took his hat, and | pleasant for him, and so we bade them good day. id ef 
have sgine pads sre Sesbrgg go home,” and so I walked in. ered with vines and flowers, lives Miss Flora Dudley, | left the office. “ Well,” said Tibbs, “it seems there is another blue tf ; 
ax, Tibbs sprang up and grasped my hand, as though | a lady of uncertain age. Tibbs boards with her. He| It did not seem very singular that my wife did not | silk in town just like your wife’s.” 
mae | Your Port's a full-fed trader, he hadn’t seen me for a fortnight. has the front room up stairs, commanding a fine view | take dinner with me. I inquired for her, and learn-| “ Yes, but I say, Tibbs, we wont say anything about 
Moselle ‘s a lisping maid, 21 «Bless you, ole fellah, how are yer?” of my house and grounds. ed that she was in her room. The servant said she | this to annie.” ‘ 
A dowager is Sherry, “Lovely, my cherub, quite lovely, only it’s rather| It was Wednesday morning, about ten o’clock. The | had a severe headache. I looked at the girl, trying ‘“‘ Of course not,” replicd Tibbs, with a very solemn ‘ 
and and Pit e§ ‘i roystering blade; warm.” weather was fair, and the wind was south—I always | to discover something by her countenance. I thought | countenance. 
foua Grate tees 8 a cleric, “Jest so. What'll you beiced with?” asked Tibbs, | feel particularly good-natured when the wind blows | there was a half smile upon her lips. Wasshetrying| But somehew or other it didleak out. I think Mrs. 
The pal cn poetry: and élow— with such an angelic smile on his countenance. from that point of the compass. There was a very | todeceive me?—was she in the plot? It really seemed | Bristone must have told Fannie, for both she and her 
said A glass of good Ported “Ah, well—Tibbs!” Tibbs grew serious. “Fannie | bright smile upon my countenance. I held the | so. Half in sorrow, half in anger, I rushed from the husband called at our house not long after. I hap- 
rdly ne must not know anything about this.” morning paper in my hand, though I was not read- | house. Fannie would certainly think it strange that | pened to be at the office at the time, but when I re- 
Fei In each light purple bubble “ Of course not.” ing. I was seated in the back office, near the west | I had not come to see her, if only for a moment. I} turned that evening, Fannie came to the door, and 
A thousand visions throng; “Then I’ll take a soda—cocktail.” window. Green was whistling “Old Dog Tray” | had never !eft the house before, morning, noon or | when she put up her little rosebud of a mouth fora i 
able I ed the vineyard redden, “Same for me.” with the “Mocking-Bird” variations—something | night, without giving Fannie a kiss. No—well, I| kiss, she asked, smilng: | 
h of The ais cf PL song: “Now, Tibbs?” quite new—no one whistled it but Green, our head | could not meet her then. “Charlie, have you seen my blue silk walking out 3 
Phe Mina ates oa “ Well, my dear Charlie.” clerk. He knew I was in good humor, or he wouldn’t | It was three o’clock in the afternoon of the same | with the Episcopal minister lately?” 1 | 
y. For fancy finds pry hawt | “Fannie’s birthday is approaching—of course she | have dared to whistle. day. [ was seated again in the back office. The| ‘0 Fannie, can you ever forgive me?” a H 
ned, A glass of good Gedieeia. will expect a present. Of course she must haveone.| At this moment I heard the outer office door open, | door was locked, and I had given orders to Green to ‘‘ Of course I can, you dear, old simpleton.” | 
eto Now what would you advise. What sort of a| someone came in, and walked through. I turned | allow no one to disturb me. And—well, I’ve never been jealous of Fannie since ; lg 
sie. And from that sunny south land present?” > around, and looked up just as Tibbs reached the door | 1 was sitting by the table with my face buried in | but Mr. Bristone said the other day that he was al- fi 
ike Its thoughts the bright wine brings, “Present? Well, let me think,” and Tibbs strok- | of the back office. my hands, when I heard a slight tap on the door. I | ways afraid to walk out with his wife when she wore lf 
che pp when Gascon vineyards ed his whiskers. “ Why, a silk dress, a diamond “Tibbs!” I cried, in alarm, “what has happened?” | did not answer it. The rap was repeated louder, and that blue silk. ie | 
or Anatnapatd ee kings ; necklace, any sort of jewelry, or a poodle dog, silver} y knew something had gone wrong, for he was pale | then I heard the voice of my friend Mr. Tibbs. + | 
an- Fics Seteed pom . ~‘ conquered ra, a saddle horse, or @ coach and four, or | as death. I placed a chair for him, and raised the} “ Charlie!” A CHAPTER ON OWLS. VW f 
sh- And quaffed with sib tates oe window, and then ran for a palm-leaf fan. When I| “What is it?” I asked, rising and opening the| The tricks of the owl by night, though she may i} : 
0t- A glass of good Bordeaux. wena Do you remember what my income tax | returned, Tibbs had recovered his color somewhat, | door. fancy them to be unseen, render her the terror and 1" 
aie a especially around his nose. Tibbs came in hurriedly. detestation of nearly all other birds, great and small. hi 
hat pe gone are pride and pageant Well, I didn’t know but you wanted to launch | «Charies,” said he, in a deep, hollow voice, that | “Take your hat, Charlie, and follow me. I’ve seen | This fact leads to her playing in Northern Italy a 
ith We lgh eae away: out! But what objection to the dress? A silk dress, | seemed to come from the tomb, “ prepare yourself,” them again going towards Crosby street. If wehurry | very extraordinary part in the sporting system of 
Ow, Cn ‘w'eeer the eohe ae I presume, would be just the article your wife ee and he took my hand in his. we can follow them back.” that country. People in rustic districts, where there 
als The thought you s om 1 Fae choose, if she were consulted upon this matter. “'Tibbs—Ti—what! Sir? Speak!” Hardly knowing what I did, I seized my hat and | happens to be a good deal of wood, catch and tame an 
ees A wise one ‘tis I pene 4 “TI think you are right. NowI think of it, I re-] «rush! Ihardly dare. It’s cruel. Can you bear | followed Tibbs out of the office, up the street, till we | owl; after which, when desirous of what they call 
ne. So pledge to me, my new member hearing her say a week ago that she wished | j¢9» came to the drug store at the corner of Hollis street. | sport—not at all legitimate, according to our ideas— ¥ 
me A glass of good Bordeaux. she had another silk. But bless me! Tibbs, I could | Now I was somewhat excited, as you may suppose, | “Let's step in here and wait,” said Tibbs, pulling | they take the poor night-bird, put a light chain Wpon 
Ity ee a choose a dress. a and if Mr. Tibbs hadn’t been my particular friend, | me into the drug store after him. her leg, and then place her on a small cross-bar at the 
her ieiiien Well, pethape I might. I should have been tempted to pitch him out of the | We stood looking through the glass door at every top of ahigh pole. This is then fixed in the earth, in 
My ‘or The Flag of our Union.) That was just what I wanted. Tibbs had taste. | ofice for daring to disturb me in such a manver. If | woman who passed tp Crosby street for at least half| ® position commanded by several windows of some 
ow MY WIF E’S SILK DRE We started right off to make the purchase It took | nerd got anything to communicate, why not out with | an hour, but nothing was to be seen of the strange villa or farmhouse. Half-blinded by the light, she 
SS. us sometime {or Tibbs rather) to get the article that | i, I don’t think there is any reason in frightening | gentleman and my wife. draws down over her eyes the filmy curtain provided 
ell suited exactly. a man to death to prepare him for bad news. “T think I'll go back to the office,” I said, at last. | by nature for the purpose, and murmuring to herself, 


” me her “dear Charles,” besides numberless pet 


* 


4 pi he was with that firm that I made his ac- as far as I could see it on the street. I calmed myself with a great effort. Tibbs sat | «TI am satisfied,” I replied. “I should know Fan- well charged with shot; and when thedance of death 
ite be is Well, when Fannie’s birthday arrived, I brought | quietly in the chair, while I walked'#f'and down | nie among a thousand—and that dress, too.” is at its height, the hosts of birds, half-maddened by 


of | whatnot should be in this corner. 


a | sllesnty ennend onadinnamt ana " seen my wife with it on. Whata fit! Well now, 1 | there’s not another like it in the city. I was aston- | They had disappeared. of which, perhaps, may be, that in captivity they get 
ny Pee pres reach ia des took Tibbs by the hand, never took much notice of ladies’ dresses, but I am | ished. What could I dobut follow them? I did.| “Fifth door,” whispered Tibbs, dragging me along. | fat and scant of breath like Hamlet, so that they are 
w | guid; tends Ghaeebeael aren rhea begged him to bea sure that I never saw anything that seemed to come | They went up Hollis street to Eaton street, then turn- | We stopped in front of the house. Tibbs walked up | little qualified to pursue the chase by night. One 
ha wd potest Sas wd daughter; and Tibbs, one inj ust so perfect as that particular silk dress. Tibbs | ed down that, and stopped at a large house of very | the stone steps and rang the bell. I never thought friend already mentioned lost his ne tetar owl, which 
1 | ised he wa <a - ng men you ever saw, prom- Said so, too, for he was there at the time, and Tibbs | respectable appearance, five doors from the corner. | what he intended to do, I was so bewildered and con- flew away and remained absent many days. Probably 
. ’ en my dear Fannie’s mother pretends to know something about dresses. When they went up the steps, I rushed forward | fused. I noticed a name on the door-plate. Tibbs he went on pilgrimage to some shrine where the 
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ee piece like itin the city. Sold all but this to the Fig- | gjarmed. help me!” tribe,” prepares to endure patiently all the jeers and 
en D _— been married about six months, and ginses of New York. The lady who wears this, sir,{ «iysh! Charles, my boy, listen.” And Tibbs| “But you must see her.” And Tibbs put his hand insults which the dominant party may feel inclined 
ovelty hadn’t begun to wear off. Fannie called will cause all her female friends to howl with envy.” | prought my ear down to his lips, and then whisper- | on my arm. ‘“ Wait—there! there she is—there they | t0 launch against her. Perceiving tie defenceless 


names. It might have sounded rather foolish to old 
maids, bachelors and sober married folks, but to us 
it was an altogether different thing. We loved each 


other then, as no words can ex 
blue-eyed Fannie! ie hace a 


sometimes by Street, Walker, Doolittle & Co., and it 


The week before I was married, Tibbs was busy all 
the while, making preparations. Tibbs selected half 
the furniture for the house. He put it in order. The 
piano should stand there, the lounge here, and the 
This 
landscape must hang here, where the light a ney 
another painting, in water-colors by my dear Fannie, 
should hang here, it would look better in the shade. 
Fannie couldn't exactly see that, but then as Mr. 
Tibbs was a particular friend of her dear Charles, whe 
i" all confidence in him. s 

bbs was groumsman, of course. He w: 
person that kissed my wife, after the eset ae 
performed. He took the first piece ot our wedding 
cake. \ He helped himself first at the marriage feast. 
and poor Mrs. Brown (my dear Fannie’s mother), good 
old soul, being easily confounded and muddled in her 


gave him a great sousing kiss. 
As the carriage came to the door, Tibb: 
8 ste 1 
out and helped my wife in. I followed. es Stabe 












that silk dress, for it was really a splendid thing, as 
‘ every one said who saw it, but as I am fully convinc- 
ed that the reader could have no better idea of it than 
I have, did I attempt to describe, and as I am willing 
to own that I don’t know how it did look, except that 
it was really “splendid,” and was very rich, and 























«“ Just enough to make a dress, sir. Not another 


“Tl take it, durn me if I don’t!’ [ hissed between 
my teeth. 
‘It’s a splendid thing,” remarked ‘Tibbs, in an un- 
dertone. 
And so I took it, and carried it down to the office 
and locked it up in my desk until my dear Fannie’s 
birthday arrived. 
Now I should really like to describe the pattern of 


would stand alone, why, of course you’ll excuse me 
from making the attempt. 1 was only sure of one 
thing, and that was that I could tell that silk dress 


home the silk dress, and presented it to her; and I 
mad» a really fine presentation speech, at least, Tibbs 
said I did, for he was there, and of course he ought 
to know. And Fannie, why, bless her soul! she was 
so surprised and gratified that she dropped the dress, 
fell into my arms, and gave me such a kiss! that I 
felt really more than repaid. 

Well, perhaps I wasn’t a happy man for a week 
after that—I mean superlatively happy, for I am al- 
ways pretty well pleased with the world, and myself, 
and Fannie—well, you know. 

But my joys reached a climax, when, after a short 
delay, the dress was brougut home from Madam 
Fitemnice’s, all cut and made, trimmed, frilled, and, 
well, | don’t know what wasn’t done to it, and really 
I don’t much know what was; but you should have 


If I ever did have an idea that Fannie was an angel, 
it was just at that particular minute when she glided 
into our drawing-room, arrayed in. her new dress for 


“What do you mean?” I asked, not a little 


ed loud enough for the whole office to hear, “ She’s 
Salse?” F 
“False! Who the deuce is false?” I asked, re- 
garding Tibbs with a vacant stare. ; 
He had fallen back in his chair, completely over- 
come. His small, leaden blue eyes rolled horribly, I 
thought he was in pain. 1 believe I had an idea that 
he had proposed to Miss Dudley and been rejected, 
though I must have been wandering in my mind to 
have supposed the latter. 

“Who do you refer to?” 

“ Fannie—your wife!” he gasped. 
“No, no, my God! not that? Fannie false!” I 
seized Tibbs by the whiskers. He howled with pain. 
** Unsay these words, or by—” 
“'They’re true. J saw that dress! "Twas her, I’d 
swear.” 


the office. At last 1 stopped, and seated myself on 
the table, directly in front of Tibbs. 
‘“* Now, Mr. Tibbs, will you oblige me by telling 
your story,if you have any to tell?” and I frowned up- 
onhim. ‘“ Be short and concise.” 
“Well, sir,” Tibbs began, “at nine o’clock this 
morning, I was sitting at the north window of my 
room, when I saw your wife come out of your house by 
the front way. Sbe wore that blue silk dress that you 
gave her upon her birthday. She went down to- 


the matter; but in abont fifteen minutes I saw her 
return, hanging upon the arm of a gentleman—” 
*“ Gentleman!” 
“Well, aman. She wore a veil over her face now, 
but that did not hide her blue silk dress—you know 


just in time to see them disappear through the door. 
The woman raised her veil just as they were going in. 
and I saw—” 


Wards Crosby strect, and I thought nothing more of 


are now—look !” 
Yes, there she was. 


day morn. 


hair. 
her. 


Alas! it was too true. 


hair and heavy, dark whiskers. He was dressed in 


wore a white neckcloth. Could it be a minister? 


see she has her veil down.”’ 


fidingly she seemed to be looking up into the face 
pangs. Could Fannie be 80 false? 
lis street, walking rapidly. 


ing the door and dragging me into the street. 
I did not reply. 


my house. I looked up, but saw no one. 


on we saw them turn down into Eaton street. 


quired for Mr. Bristone. 






“T could not look upon her. My Fannie false? God 


I turned and looked in the direction indicated. 
I knew the dress. It was my 
dress—the one I had presented to her upon her birth- 
Icould have sworn to the dress. And 
her form, just her height, her slender figure and her 
graceful carriage. A stray golden curl peeped out 
from under her hat—my wife had beautiful golden 
My own eyes had seen 
Fannie indeed was false to me, for walking be- 
side her was a tall, elegant gentleman with black 


suit of black throughout, wore a silk hat ani a pair 
of gold-bowed spectacles, but singular enough he 


“Are you satisfied?” asked my friend Tibbs. ‘ You 


How lovingly she hung upon his arm. How con- 
the man beside her. My heart was torn with jealous 
Just at this moment they turned the corner of Hol- 
“« Now we will follow them,” whispered Tibbs, open- 


1 did not care. Tibbs held me by 
the arm, and we walked on together up the street 
after the guilty couple, keeping al! the while at a safe 
distance so as not to attract their notice. We passed 
The cur- 
tains were down at my wife’s windows. Following 
When 
we turned the corner there was no one in sight. 


read it, and when the servant opened the door he in- 


We were ushered into the drawing-room at once. 








with Shylock, “‘Sufferance is the badge of all our 


situation of the captive, all the dastardly tribes from 
the surrounding groves and thickets issue in clouds 
to scream, chirp, and flit about their enemy. Some, 
trusting to the swiftness of their wing, venture to 
swoop close by, and peck at her feathers as they puss; 
but like the monkeys that sport with the alligator in 
the rivers of Upper Siam, they often pay dearly for 
their temerity, fur Madam Owl, turning swiftly round, 
seizes on her audacious tormentors with her formid- 
able beak, and giving them a squeeze or two, by way 
of preparation, swallows them like a boa-constrictor, 
a| feathers and all. But this is merely an episode in her 
revenge. Experience has taught her that the catas- 
trophe will soon overtake her foes, not from her un- 
certain gripe, but from her great ally—man. Con- 
cealed in the embrasures of half-a-dozen darkened 
windows lie so many sportsmen with fowling-pieces 


vindictiveness, wheeling, shrieking, screaming and 
of | thickening about their expected victim, bang go all 
the guns at once, and the grass is strewn for many 
yards round with the bodies of the slain. Then the 
successors of Dante, the gentle Petrarea, Michael 
Angelo, and even of Machiavelli, come forth to bag 
the game; while the owl, whom they have been care- 
ful not to hit, utters a joyous whoo! whoo! at the fate 
of her persecutors. 

Speaking of tame owls, we may observe that they 
are nearly as playful, and quite as affectionate, as so 
many kittens. They will come to you when called— 
which kittens, by the way, will not—perch upon your 
wrist, touch your lips with their beak, and hoot to 
order. They are, moreover, less inclined to leave 
their friends than any other tame birds; one reason 


night-birds assemble to perform their devotious. In 
due time, however, he came back, and resumed his 
habits and duties, which for a while went on uninter- 








d poe Me boy,” and Tibbs gave me his hand, 
n ough his eyes were fixed vi 
moe y ed upon my wife. “Adicu, 
We were off upon our wedding tour a month, 
When we returned, Tibbs stood in the door of our 
» | new house to receive us. He kissed my wite again 
Now Tibbs is a very particular triend of mine, but I 


ruptedly. At length, one severe autumn, he disap- 
peared. Weeks, months passed, and Strix Bubo 
came not. His death—for nothing less was feared— 
left a void in the villa, but being assumed to be quite 
certain, Strix gradually faded out of memory. One 
snowy night, however, as his master sat by the blaz- 
ing fire, half dozing over a page of Lucretius, some 


“ Who?” 

“ Your wife!” 

* Could you swear?” 

*T could.” 

“‘Give me your hand, Mr. Tibbs. Excuse me if I 
was rather rude when youfirstcamein. Youare my 
only-friend now!” AndI turned away to hide my 


the firsttime. To say that I was enraptured, dvesn’t 
half express my feelings. In fact, [ find no words in 
° Webster strong enough to express my feelings and 
high pressure emotions. Tibbs could, though. He 
spoke his admiration, but mine boiled within me. I 
was dumb; but Fannie must have seen in my eyes 
what I felt, and what I would have said, had I not 


The gentleman with the heavy black whiskers bowed 
as we entered the room, though seemingly much sur- 
prised at our visit. He smiled blandly, though, par- 
ticularly [ thought when he noticed me. I grew 
enraged at once. To rob me of my wife and then 
to laugh in my face! That I felt was adding insult to 
injury. My feelings were all aroused. I could bear 
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% : . 
‘ nos — to have a particular friend make a regular been born “tongue-tied.” That has always been my | emotion. Men’s hearts, some say, never break, but | this no longer. Before Tibbs could speak a word I heavy thing came bump against the shutters. He 
a i of kissing my dear Fannie. But neverthe- trouble. Ithink I’m a poet in the depths of my | mine seemed broken then. It mattered little what | sprang forward and grasped the ministerial gentle- | sprang from his chair. What could itbe? He was 
» 1 was very thankful to Tibbs for all his kind- soul. But when my soul would give expression to | became of me then. If I could only have died be- | man by the throat. not left long in doubt. Whoo! whoo! whoo! The 


ness to me. 
y| After that he made a practice of coming to our 
1 | house two or three evenings every week, and he al- 

ways took his Sunday dinner with us, 


window was immediately opened, and in flew Strix 
from the “ dark Plutonian shore,” shaking the thick 
snow from his wings, and settling lovingly on his 
master’s wrist, while his eyes dilated to the size of 
shillings with delight. 


its aspirations, its hopes, its fears—when it would 
bring forth some great thought, that perhaps would 
give dear Fannie’s husband undying fame, my 
tongue refuses to discount. Heart-rending, isn’t it? 

But now, my dear reader, Icome to the most af- 


lieving her true! 

“Well?” Tibbs started from his seat. 
will you do, Charlie?” 

“Do? Nothing. If she loves another—if she is 
false to me, do you suppose I can ever make her love 


« Where is my wife, you villain?” I shouted. 
The gentleman turned pale and tried to draw back, 
but I held him in a grasp like a vice. He tried to 
shout for help. but my hand was on his throatin a 
deathlike clutch, and he could only gasp for breath. 


* What 








after service ; 











I was only twenty-two, and Fannie was - 

W | enteen, 80, of course we had neither of us ios 

Ze deal of the world; but I had never thought that Fan- 

» | nie could possibly love any one but her “dear 

a Charles.” Jealous of Fannie? bless me! But re- 

ve member, my boy, it is just when one feels most se- 
cure in the love of a woman that she trips. Perha 

I should never have suspected anything, but for i 

particular friend Tibbs. He warned me first. o. 

see Tibbs is a gentleman of leisure. He is employed 
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I. 
There is a form of girlish mould, 
Under.the spread of the branches old, 
At the well-known beechen tree, 
With the sunset lightening her tresses of gold, 
And the breezes waving them fold upon fold, 
Waiting for me. 


There is the sweet voice, with cadence deep, 
Of one that singeth our baby asleep, 

And often turns to see 
Tlow the stars through the lattice begin to peep, 
And watches the lazy dial creep, 

Waiting for me. 

It. 

Long since those locks are laid in the clay, 
Long since that voice has passed away, 

On earth no more to be. 
But still, in theispirit world afar, 
She is the dearest of all that are 

Waiting for me. 








“ AND you leave us to-morrow, Mr. Merton?” 


natured, and almost intolerable. 
“You leave us to-morrow?” 
“ Yes.” 
“¥or the Engadine?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ And by what route? 
4“ No.” 
“O yes; yes, quite so. 
“ Yes.” 
“Charming.” 


By Bale?” 


sat at the piano, and his eyes seemed to say, half in- 


showed fire. 

Of course James Merton, a bit ofa recluse, a book- 
worm and a bookmaker, was over head and ears in 
love with Miss Grace. But, despite his -eremitic 
habits, he was gifted with a fair portion of common 
sense. He was nearer fifty than forty. Grace was 
‘just nineteen. He had enough to live on as a bache- 
lor, but was not rich. Grace owned a place some- 
where near Ipswich, and was an heiress. He had 
been at Trinity with Grace’s father. So, after spend- 


the society of his friends, the Fryers, and meeting 
Grace every day; he had at last come to the irrevoca- 
Die determination to start for the Engadine at once. 
Of course mere civility required that he should call to 
bid the Fryers farewell. But did mere civility re- 
quire that he should have watched the Villa Fryeri- 
oni until Mrs. Fryer’s niece was returned from her 
morning’s walk? And why did Grace begin to sing 
that particular song? : 

“Well; we are most sorry to lose you. I don’t 
know what we shall do without you. A most charm- 
ing time. Yes, Will you let me tind Mr. Fryer, to 
bid you good-by? He is writing letters, and I must 
not send a servant to him.” : 

And as the lock of the door snapped, the refrain of 
the song rang in his ears. “ Scheiden! Ja Scheiden!” 
Not that Grace was singing now. She was turning 
over the leaves of her music-book, and staring at the 
oleanders through the parted curtains. 

He had been in love before; but his engagement 
had not ended in marriage. That was fifteen years 
ago. And now, at forty-seven, he felt more earnest 
than he had ever felt before. And he felt sure that 
he did not love the acres of Stoke Abbott. 1t was 
Grace that he loved. 

“I wonder if we shall ever meet again, Miss Ab- 
boft, and if the ‘au revoir’ at the end of your sung 
will mean anything in our case.” 

“ One often does meet people one has travelled with 
abroad.” 

“I regret very much that I am compelled to leave 
Spielbad.” 

Dead silence on the other side. 

“It has been very pleasant.” 

“O yes. Iam sure—” 

Now, here is a situation. Here is that magazine 
which is said to be stored with inflammable com- 
pound, ready fur the spark of circumstance, whenever 
that spark makes an explosion. If Mrs. Fryer return 

with ber husband, romance is lost in the common- 

places of civility. If Mueller, the courier, knocks at 

the door to announce luncheon, the Engadine will be 

blessed by another tourist. 

Still there is a dead silence. Only the gentle echo 

of the band and the murmur of feet and voices in the 

walks beyond the garden. 

* Have you seen Galignani?” 

She was so long asking the question, and asked it 

at last with such an evident constraint, that the 

words, prosaic in themselves, became as the spark to 

the laid-train, and Merton—old Mr. Merton—was 

emboldened to answer it, Hibernice, by another. 

* Miss Abbott—I have thought—I have been think- 

ing—I have hoped that I have seen in you, that you 
did not, you cannot have failed to observe. Miss Ab- 

bott, I had meant to go away, but I cannot without 

learning, without at least telling you, Miss Abbott— 





Che Man in the Conserbatory. 


It was Mrs. Fryer who spoke—Grace Abbott’s aunt 
—a woman perfectly well-bred, fairly educated, good- 


And through the Tyrol?” 


Mr. Merton looked across the room to where Grace 


cannot but tell you. 


you be my wife?” 


“Grace ” he had taken her hand in his. She did no’ 


he held her. 


Engadine, but remained at Spielbad. 


way home. They had been married at the Embassy 
at Paris, had passed a honeymoon ina house near 
Orleans, placed at their disposal by friends of Grace 
long settled in France, and had settled down into an 
ordinary matter-of-fact married couple. Sv at least 
they supposed. But it is doubtful whether their pe- 
culiar circumstances were not known to everybody on 
the boat, and to all the loungers on and about the 
quay, and to every porter on the railway platform. 
What mysterious halo marks the presence of every 


mitted matrimony? Thieves sneak off undetected. 


back have been obtained by the credit given to wealth 
fraudulently gotten. But let two folks get married, 
and they carry their guilt inevitably about with them. 
So, though Merton and his wife were not conspicuous 
for appointments obtrusively spick and span, they 
carried bride and bridegroom on their face, and had 
to pass through so much ridicule, envy, and curiosity, 
as such a relationship ensures. Not that these things 
troubled them in the heart. They were supremely 
well-satisfied with one another. Grace was ever 


you; I have loved you ever since I have seen you. I 
Has it been all a dream when I 
have fancied that you might love me? Grace, will 


At the change from “Miss Abbott” to “Grace,” 
he had moved very close to her. At the second 


withdraw her hand, and her hair touched Merton as 


How long heand Grace would have continued thus, 
who shall say? As Mrs. Fryer’s hand touched the 
outer handle of the door they started half-guiltily | bangi 
asunder. So Mr. James Merton did not set off for the 


Some five months after this love-passage in foreign 
parts, Mr. and Mrs. Merton landed at Dover on their 


early have some necessary connectoin. 


trouble. She should have a letter from James on th 
next evening. There was the lodge. Some of th 
t | creepers had been clipped off it. Mrs. Porter cam 


hi 


g, and r 





ears, and she thought that love and parting must 


But Grace was not inconveniently sentimental. 
The excitement of arrival soon roused her from her 


hobbling to the door, hulding up a lamp. It was 
dark, but Grace could see, she thought, every clump 
of trees in the park. She knew every tuft of grass 
by the wayside. A troop of servants in the hall,a 
g, and carrying, and hurried 
toilet in the room prepared fur her—not her own 
room, but the great room over the portico, in which 
she could just remember her dead mother, and she 
sat at the large table in the dining-room, rather 


making believe to eat than eating, and looking wist- 
fully at the second cover and the empty chair. Ab- 
botts loomed on her in all directions—specially the 
illustrious Sir Giles Abbott, who had made money in 
the city in the days of the late Queen Anne, and 
bought Stoke Abbott, folks said, because its name 
matched his‘own, and would lead the outer world to 
fancy that his sire’s name had named a place. Grace 
did reflect with .a kind of disappointment that she 


young bride? How is it that no ingenuity of disguise 
and height of effrontery will spare a newly-wedded 
couple from the imputed guilt of having just com- 


No brand visible to the eye of sense lifts his fellows’ 
hands against the murderer. A man may appropri- 
ate other people’s funds and still be courted, as harm- 
less, in society, even though the very clothes on his 


terrogatively and half decisively, “Scheiden! Ja 
Scheiden!” And though they had looked out at the 
world for more than forty years, those eyes still 


ing some three weeks at Spielbad in the enjoyment of 


seeking some new form of worship for her worship’s 
legitimate object, and now derived keen delight from 
the thought of showing him all the beauties and 
-| treasures of her home, and crying, ‘“‘ What is mine is 
thine.” Merton had never repented the deed he had 
done. If ever he had feared shat it was not wholly 
fair to use the influence of strength over weakness, 
in order to bind a heart so young as his wife’s, all his 
doubts were banished by her evident devotion. Her 
happiness was his justification, and so he was happy 
too. 
Merton had proposed that they should rest a night 
at Claridge’s, and so break the fatigue of the journey. 
But Grace would not hear of thedelay. It was quite 
enough to have waited a night at Calais, she said. 
They would not stay in that smoky London. Let 
them get to Stoke Abbott as fast as possible. So 
reaching London Bridge early in the afternoon, they 
set off in a cavalcade of cabs for Shoreditch, home- 
ward bound. 
Some thirty miles on the London side of Ipswich, 
Grace began to show signs of having attempted more 
than her strength was able to perform. Her hus- 
band was alarmed at her pallor and silence, and 
blamed himself for not having insisted on the delay 
in Brook street. But as they neared the station, ex- 
citement roused her from her fatigue, and she blush- 
ed with the memory of very old associations as she 
recognized the familiar liveries of her servants, and 
the lines of a somewhat antiquated vehicle. No 
sooner was she seated therein than a footman handed 
her some half-dozen letters, sent in the carriage from 
Stoke Abbott. The coachman had taught Grace to 
sit her first pony, and was in a great state of delight 
at her arrival from foreign parts, and curiosity as to 
her and his lord. The footman was a new-comer, and 
therefore able to discharge his high duties with the 
calm i ibility that b them. 

“ Letters, ma’m, which Mrs. Key said was to be 
given to you immediate.” 

Two or three Grace tossed aside. One was from 
Mrs. Fryer—now in Rome—one from her dearest 
bosom friend. One addressed “‘ James Merton, Esq.,” 
was marked ‘“‘ Immediate” in the corner. As that 
gentleman approached, fresh from the settlement of 
questions of luggage, his young wife handed him the 
letter, and watched his face as he tore it open and 
read it. He looked grieved—annoyed—troubled. 
“Grace, darling,” and he looked at his watch, “I 
must go back to town to-night. My mother is very 
ill—not expected to live; this letter came yesterday ; 
I only hope I may—” 

“Then of course I go with you.” 

“1 don’t think you must, love. You could not 
bear the journey. I don’t think it would be right for 
you to start back again. You must go home with 
Edwards. (Edwards was the maid.) And I shall 
hope to be with you very soon—as soon as possible, 
you may be sure. It is very sad, but—” 

She looked so white and sad, and two such big tears 
gathered in her eyes, that he was constrained to speak 
as cheerfully as might be. 

“ Let us hope that my mother may be better, and 
that I may be with you again to-morrow, or on Fri- 
day at furthest. I must go. And, indeed, I think 
you mustn’t.” 

And the carriage stood some minutes holding the 
farewells of its master and mistress, and then Grace 
drove off alone. How woefully different this from the 
entry into Stoke Abbott, which she had pictured to 
herself! And the words that she had sung on a cer- 








Grave—you have won all my heart from me; I love 











tain occasion at Spielbad sounded prophetic in her 


wearily to bed; and would it not be sacrilege to her 
dreams to make the effort to record them? 

In the morning, everything must be set in perfect 
order fur James’s arrival. What would he say to 
this and to that? Would he like the flowers put 
where she put them? Would he be really charmed 
with the home she was proud to give him? But his 
mother. She did not know much about this mother, 
who was a very old lady, living in Russell Square. 
Perhaps she would die, and then James would be 
very unhappy; and she should have to put on mourn- 
ing; and James didn't like black. Well, she must 
wait till the letter came. It was a long day, and she 
felt a sort of blank that she had not known for many 
a@ week. But it was pleasant to ramble once more 


pictures. It has not been said that Grace was an 
artist; and, four a lady amateur, by no means a con- 
temptible artist. One of her great reasons for joining 
her uncle and aunt in their tour was that she might 
see with her own eyes all those great art treasures 
which she had loved and reverenced ever since—ever 
since she was a child, Grace would say; but what 
was she now? So, in Saxony, and Lombardy, and 
Tuscany, she had paid her devotions to the hearts 
and minds, and hands that devised and executed the 
San Sisto Madonna, and the crumbling glories of the 
Cenacolo, and the gentle peasant mother of the Seg- 
giola. Grace spurned the water-colors of her less 
ambitious companions. She dived into the mysteries 
of-oil, and must needs be provided with all the para- 
phernalia of the atelier. 
The chief rooms at Stoke Abbott were all on one 
side of the house, with windows opening into a 
colonnade. This colonnade terminated at one end in 
@ great conservatory, massively built, containing 
great stands for flowers and half-a-dozen statues. It 
was glazed on only one side—tbat looking on the gar- 
den, and parallel with the outer wall uf the rooms. 
It opened into the library as well as into the colon- 
nade. Here Grace had established herself as artist. 
Here her paints did not make themselves offensive 
to dwellers in the house. Here were her easels, and 
brushes, and canvas, and palettes, and a collection of 
properties which she had used or intended to use in 
her work, _It was, in fact, a veritable curiosity-shop 
her favorite sanctum ; and she thought with delight 
Nor how many additions to her store of bric-a-brac she 
had collected in her travels, and which she waited to 
unpack till Merton’s return. 
In the evening, the longed-for letter made its ap- 
pearance. It was the first she had ever received 
from her husband, if not from her suitor, and was 
received with appropriate cousideration. 


“My wife,” it said, “it was a false alarm on the 
part of my mother’s old housekeeper. She was cer- 
tainly il] for a day or two, but, considering her years, 
is now really quite strong. She is delighted to have 
me with her, and longs to see her daughter before 
she dies. I shall be with you on Friday afternoon, 
by the train reaching Ipswich at 2.30. 1 think I 
know how my darling feels at being away from me. 
And that is as I feel at being away from her!—J."M.” 


“Friday afternoon at half-past two. That’s to- 
morrow. Of course 1 shall go to meet him. The 
carriage must be ready at one. And now, no more 
partings, my lord and master!” 

The morning came slowly. The solitary breakfast 
was prolonged as late as possible. And what was 
Grace to do till one? She would shut herself up with 
her brushes and paints, and work steadily at the 
group she had begun a year ago, befure she had left 
Stoke Abbutt. 

“Thomas, I am not at home to any one. Look te 
the fires of the conservatory, if you please, and ask 
Edwards to give you my thick shawl. And will you 
carry in one of the arm-chairs from the library?” 
James Merton almost laughed to himself as he 
thought of his impatience to be back with his wife. 
He had thought that duty compelled him to stay till 
the Friday, and so had written to Grace announcing 
that day for his arrival. But on Thursday his mother 
was manifestly quite able todo without him. If he 
went down to Ipswich by the Jast train on Thursday 
night, he might be at Stoke Abbott early on the Fri- 
day morning—five or six hours sooner than he had 





was an Abbott no longer. Perhaps James would get 
himself called Merton-Abbott. She had once hinted 
at something of the kind, but he had not met the 
hint. At last, the poor little temporary widow went 


through the dear old house. Then there were her 


—— 


thought to be there—and might spare Grace a long 
drive ona coll day. That drive he had not attempt- 
ed to forbid, for he had been sure that nothing would 
prevent his wife from undertaking it. Five hours 
€ | seemed a very great deal to gain, and Merton deter. 
e| mined to carry out his thoughts. At eleven o'clock 
é | on the morning of the anticipated Friday, he drove 
up in a hired chaise to the lodge gates at Stoke Ab- 
bott, and entered for the first time into the domain 
that was a fortiori his because its owner was his. 

It would be hard for any one to enter Stoke Abbott 
Park without a sense of its being as nearly as possi- 
ble what an English gentleman’s residence ought to 
be. And James Merton would have been something 
more than human if his admiration had not been 
enhanced by the knowledge that every rood of pas- 
ture and every inch of timber was his and his chil- 
dren’s after him. Early March is not the best time 
for seeing an English landscape; but the babyhood 
of the year has its own beauty, and as Merton glanced 
out to right and left on avenues and clumps of 
branching trees, the smoke of the village curling 
round the gray church tower, and the thoroughly 
comfortable-looking red house standing out square 
and massive over the blue haze of the distant shrub- 
beries, he did feel some of the sweets of ownership. 
But it would be unjust to him to doubt what, after 
all, was the chief source of his exultation. The turf, 
and the trees, and the deer, and the curtseying lodge- 
woman, and the long line of windows in the front of 
the hall were incontestably pleasant. But pleasant- 
est, brightest, dearest of all, was the thought of the 
welcome awaiting him from the fair mistress of the 
place. He could have jumped from the somewhat 
tardy vehicle, and run with all his swiftness to the 
portico—he, already sable-silvered!—had not a sense 
of decorum and a fear of ridicule held him fust, 
though chafing, in his sc.i. The coach grated on the 
ground of the entrance sweep and stopped. Merton 
himself sprang out, mounted the spreading steps, 
and stood at the entrance. A passing servant opened 
the door before he had need to ring the bell. 

* Your mistress, Mrs. Merton?” 

** Not at home.” 

And the servant, with that happy mixture of inso- 
lence, politeness and superiority which marks the 
well-trained footman, seeing a stranger and a hack- 
ney coach, held the door ina way that said plainly 
enough, Go out, or in the act of shutting this door I 
shall be ander the disagreeable necessity of pushing 
you out. Merton held out to the man his rugs and 
said: ~ 

“Tam your master. My name is Merton. Where 
is your mistress? Stay. Do not go for her. 1 will 
find her unannounced.” 

The domestic was checked, but not satisfied. There 
was something in Merton’s manner which forbade 
further contradiction, and Thomas, having opened 
the door which led to the rooms opening on to the 
colonnade in the front of the house, stepped back 
into the hall, and did not oppose the new-comer’s 
further entrance. Merton advanced into the draw- 
ing-room, a rare bit ruffled by having thus to take 
his own home by storm. Grace was not there; but 
his quick eye marked the traces of her recent pres- 
ence. The book—the flowers—the open work-table. 
What was that lying on the hearth-rug? A pair of 
dog-skin gloves. Indeed! large dogskin gloves. Had 
Grace some early visitor? Why had he dropped his 
gloves? A laugh sounded in the direction of an open 
door; and the voice was Grace’s voice. He passed 
into the adjoining library, his fvotfall making no 
sound on the thick carpet. Grace was not there; but 
something was seen to move through the closed door 
of the conservatory, and over the top of a bright bas- 
ket full of tulips, and primroses, and crocuses, he saw 
his wife. A man was standing with his back to the 
library; a man in a hat, a shabby hat, Merton could 
see, and a cloak. Beside him Grace was standing, 
her hand familiarly resting on his arm. Merton 
marked the shimmer of her rings on the intruder’s 
rough cloth—her face lit up Sy the happiest, merriest, 
most beaming smile. She looked into the man’s face 
with that trusting, frank gaze that Merton knew 
only too well, and sat down in a chair close by, laugh- 
ing once more aloud. Merton turned back from the 
window, passed into the drawing-room again, and 
sank into a seat; and the expression of his face was 
not pleasant to see. 

James Merton did not really for a moment seriously 
doubt his wife. But he was very much annoyed. 
The meeting was so very different from the meeting 
he anticipated. Grace was evidently on very inti- 
mate terms with people in the neighborhood, of 
whom he had never heard—perhaps, on rather too 
intimate terms. But sie was so young! Really lit- 
tle more than a child! And a child how innocent! 
He must watch her very tenderly. At this point in 
his cogitations the young lady in question entered 
the room. She darted forward eagerly when she 
caught sight of him. But there was a something 
about her husband’s mouth and eyes that she had 
never seen before; a something that repelled her like 
a hand held out before her 9s she waited for his arms 
toopen. He took hold of her little quivering fingers, 
and did kiss her, but there was something strange 
about the kiss. Perhaps he was in great trouble? 
Perhaps old Mrs. Merton was dead? 

“James! how did you get here so soon? Is any- 
thing the matter? Is your mother worse, or—” 

“No, my wite; nothing. My mother is, on the 
contrary, better than I hoped. I found I could come 
to you earlier than I said, and sol came. I came in 
here hearing—understanding that you were engaged 
with some one.” 
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me this way. This is the billiard-room; I wonder 
how the cushions are?—rather queer, I’m afraid. I 
can play, you know, but you are sure to pomohoar 
This is the front sweep, you see, that the windows 
Jook out on—you can almost see as far as the lodge, 
now that the trees are bare. Through this little 
pbook-room—those are poor papa’s whipe—or come 
out into the hall, where you came in, but don’t stay 
here; it’s cold even with that roasting fire. All aes 
apples, and pears, and ribbons, and birds are Grin- 
ling Gibbons’s, and here we are in the drawing: 
room again; and—O James! James! you don’t say 

me, and—” 
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With these tears the husband was rather perplexed. ree ot 
Could there be anything of guilt in them? Impossi- | ay > ’ 


ble, And yet how was he to chase them away with- 
out asking a question which would imply suapicion. 
And suspicion he was determined not even to hint at. 
And of course his determination issued in his being 
particularly gloomy and unlike his ordinary self. 
Half the stories that are written are made up 
of mysteries that might be solved by five minutes 
plain speaking; and it is not only on the stage, or 
in books, but in everyday life as well, that Pyramus 
by his own silence and constraint builds up the 
wall of reticence that bars him from his Thisbe. 
Grace had neither brother nor sister, nor near 
kinsmen; soin her case the fraternal solution would 
not avail. A sort of table of affinities, showing with 
what relatives familiar endearments are legitimate, 
had risen before Merton’s eyes for an instant as he 
stood in the library; but he liad remetibeted that 
Grace was an only child, and tlie Fryers her nearest 
connection. One thing he felt it simply im possible 
for him to say—that one thing being “My darling 
Grace, who is the gentleman—the man with whom I 
saw you talking just now?” He did not dare to say 
it. Had he not, in a sense, been playing spy? Had 
not Grace said that she had seen nobody? 
So the more the little wounded heart wept, the 
more its sworn p' was perplexed. And then 
he thought of a certain day at Spielbad. Had he 
really acted fairly to his wife? She was so young, 
and he was so grave. But the same answer that had 
satisfied him then satisfied him again. Of one thing 
therecould be no doubt. In the eyes of the world he 
might have gained by the events that had brought 
him to Stoke Abbot; but he had honestly paid the 
price of all his heart, and that not a narrow one. 
He would dismiss the whole thing from his mind. 
It was absurd. There must be some mystery which 
clear. 
eae ae, dear, dear wife! You have excited 
yourselfabout my absence. What does it all mean?” 
He knew well enough. And, knowing, he was 
able to apply styptics and cosmetics which it were 
profane to particularize, but which soon brought 
back the sun through the shower and the color to 
the face. is 
“J thought you didn’t seem happy, James. 
«« My dear Grace!” 
“You didn’t care for what I was telling you; you 
know you didn’t, sit! And I wanted to show you 
rown, you know.” 
ma nd onan stealing trustfully into his signalled 
the flight of the storm. 
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the new-comer 


t | ket full of tulips, 
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rough cloth—her face lit u 4 Pe 
most beaming smile. 
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p by the happiest, merriest, 
She looked into the man’s face 


rm on the | With that trusting, frank gaze that Merton knew 


e was cer- | Oly too well, and sat down in a chair close by, 


her years, 


xd to have | Window, passed into the drawing- 


er before | 8*2k into a seat; and the expression of the face. sued the following thought, which we have somewhat | thing he does is to look for marks or signs of vermin 
nernnon, “ lenaaes to soe , “file ame wes “J thought you didn’t seem happy, James.” ae alter this focus except by the aid of epec- | #4, = —he calls everything vermin that are dunoten 
ink I erton did not really for a momen: “ My dear Grace!” @ . “The Lodge Masters complain much that the at- | polecats, stoats, weasels, house-cats run wild, hawks, 
from me, Lage his wife. But he was very much —s “You didn’t care for what I was telling you; you ae — 7 ronbanigl pti, hang -_ tendance and visiting of Lodges dwindles down after | crows and the like, are his great aversion. He sets 
!—J. M.” - es seating was so very different from the meeting know you didn’t, ons And I wanted to show you prot abe he prods « an ue —s adugtehiinn: Ss the first years of novelty have passed away. That | to work at once to trap, shoot, and otherwise destroy 
Neate: Laan Ka A Re was evidently on very inti- your own, you know.” order to see it with perfect distinctness. Of course, educated men do not care to be present at meetings | them by every means at command, for he well knows 
fie: enc (ies people in the neighborhood, of \ a her hand stealing trustfully into his signalled the eagle knows mething of the wonderful vee more than a couple of times after their initiation, and | from experience that an attempt to raise game on 
prccerd poo. Are ae heard—perhaps, on rather too —. bed the storm. trivance which God has supplied for his accommo- that the greater proportion of visitors are in reality | land infested with vermin, would be as futile as an 
Fg ti le nor she was 80 young! Really lit- ra : = wife, it is all charming. It is all fitting dation; he employs 1s testinetiocty and. bebhnst he passive members, that is, members who come at a | attempt toraise sheep ina country overrun by wolves. 

enemas} is aoa os a Id! And a child how innocent! ens “ss ne my great treasure. But shall I waste all cannot help it. The ball of his eye is surrounded by regular hour, and either with a strange solemnity | This trapping of vermin never ceases; it is almost 
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saw you talking just now?” He did not dare to say 
it. Had he not, in a sense, been playing spy? Had 








now that the trees are bare. Through this little 
book-room—those are poor papa’s whips—or come 
out into the hall, where you came in, but don’t stay 
here; it’s cold even with that roasting fire. All those 
apples, and pears, and ribbons, and birds are Grin- 
ling Gibbons’s, and here we are in the drawing- 
room again; and—O James! James! you don’t say 
a word to me, and—” 
And the hapless young bride sank down into her 
little low chair, and merged all her loving valet-de- 
placeisms in an overwhelming fit of sobbing. 
With these tears the husband was rather perplexed. 
Could there be anything of guilt in them? Impossi- 


out asking a question which would imply suapicion. 


particularly gloomy and unlike his ordinary self. 


of mysteries that might be solved by five minutes’ 


by his own silence and constraint builds up the 
wall of reticence that bars him from his Thisbe. 
Grace had neither brother nor sister, nor near 
kinsmen; soin her case the fraternal solution would 
not avail. A sort of table of affinities, showing with 
what relatives familiar endearments are legitimate, 
had risen before Merton’s eyes for an instant as he 
stood in the library; but he liad remeribeted that 
Grace was an only child, and tive Fryers her nearest 


ble. And yet how was he to chase them away with- | room.” 


And suspicion he was determined not even to hint at. | more dignified than a bishop, and almost as dignitied 
‘And of course his determination issued in his being | 88 an archdeacon. But Merton had heard his wife 
speak of him; and there was something quite cor- 


Half the stories that are written are made up | dial in the tone in which he exclaimed: 


plain speaking; and it is not only on the stage, or | Barker. My wife has told me how good you used to 
in books, but in everyday life as well, that Pyramus | be to her when she was a child.” 


cent reconciliation in the drawing-room. There did 
not seem anything in the circumstances of the mo- 
ment to call forth such a burst from that rather im- 
passible James. But this was certainly not an 
ebullition to be complained of. Both of them looked 
so radiant when old Mr. Barker the butler appeared 
at the library door, as to leave not a shadow of the 
doubt raised by Thomas in that dignitary’s mind, as 
to whether the gentleman who had come in the fly 
from Ipswich was really Miss Grace’s husband. 
**Luncheon is ready, if you please, mum. And 
these is the gloves which you asked for them for the 
lay-tigger, mum, and left them in the drawing- 


A solemn, white-headed man was Mr. Barker, 


“TI am very glad to make your acquaintance, 


And Barker thought the new master a most pleas- 
ant-spoken gentleman. . 
Grace Merton doesn’t paint much now. One James, 
not the James whom we know, but another, smaller 
and younger, began to suck a squeezer of madder, to 
his mother’s great fright, and after that she grad- 
ually abandoned her palette. The celebrated repre- 
sentation of Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness 
hangs in the gallery up-stairs, but the ecorche has 
been relegated to a lumber room, where it grins hor- 





connection. One thing he felt it simply impossibl 
for him to say—that one thing being “ My darling 
Grace, who is the gentleman—the man with whom I 





might have gained by the events that had brought 
him to Stoke Abbot; but he had honestly paid the 
price of all his heart, and that not a narrow one. 


‘“‘My dear, dear, dear wife! You have excited 
yourselfabout my absence. What does it all mean?” 
He knew well enough. And, knowing, he was 
able to apply styptics and cosmetics which it were 
profane to particularize, but which soon brought 
back the sun through the shower and the color to 


And the sentence was lost in contemplation so close 
as to end in contact. 
“Well, now come this way, then, and you shall 


ribly at explorers. 





we see the same birds scrutinizing, with almost 
microscopic nicety, an ubject close at hand, we shall 
at once perceive that he possesses @ power of accum- 
modating his sight to distance in a manner to which 


that there is some particular distance, probably ten 
inches, at which we can read the words and see each 
letter with perfect distinctness; but if we move this 
page to a distance of furty inches, or bring it within 
a distance of five invhes, we shall find it impossible to 
read it at all; a scientitic man would, therefore, call 
ten inches the fucus or focal distance of our eyes. 


other. When he looks at a distant object, this little 
circle of bones expands, and the ball of the eye being 
relieved from the pressure becomes flatter; and 





respected by all who knew him. 


of Brother Lemuel Gay of Stoughton took place from 
the Universalist church in that place last Sunday. 
The remains lay in state in Chemung Hall previvus to 
the funeral, and a large number availed themmelves 
of the opportunity to pay their respects to him who 
had so long been identified with the interests of the 
town. The Rev. St. John Chambre officiated in the 
church, which was crowded. Delegates from lodges 
in Abington, Foxboro’, Randolph and other places 
were present in large numbers. They formed a pro- 
cession, and escorted the remains from the church to 
the cemetery. The occasion was one of solemn inter- 
est to all present, for Brother Gay was a man much 





A MAsonic Faor.—Brother Dr. R. G. Scott, i an 
address delivered years ago, made a remarkable 
statement. It is honorable to the Masonic Institu- 
tion, and we presume our brethren wil! be pleased to 
read it, and. sé it circulated. He said: “From 
sources of information on which I can entirely rely, 
I state the fact that fifty at least of those who signed 
the Declaration of Independence were Masons, and 
the same history informs us that every major general 
of the revolutionary army was a Mason, save one, and 
that one was Benedict Arnold.” 


~ 





MASONIC PRESENTATION.—At the last monthly 
communication of St. Paul’s Royal Arch Chapter, 
Companion Caleb Rand, Past High Priest, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful chronometer watch and gold 
chain of rare workmanship, the whole costing about 
$300. Companion Theo. H. Emmons, chairman of 








TEMPLARS BALL IN CHELSEA.—Palestine En- 
campment of Knights Templars of Chelsea, gave a 
ball one night last week, which was a most successful 





MAKING THE MEETINGS INTERESTING. 
Some ten years since, the German Masonic paper, 
“Der Triangel,” still published at Williamsburgh, 
N. Y., in an editorial concerning the importance of 
electing only expert men for Masters of Lodges, pur- 


an active officer. They become active and merry at 
the Lodge-festival, without being able to give a toast 


their mouths in the Lodge, nor to take the place of | depredator. 


is beginning to be muttered ominously, ‘ What is 

the practical use of Masonry?” and there are tuo 

many who cannot auswer the query. 

One thing is very significant in this relation, viz., 

that the warrants of our Lodges, while they contain 

ample and reiterated injunctions “to acknowledge 

the Grand Lodge as their superior,” and all that sort 
of thing. do not mention (we allude to a greater part 
of the warrants we have inspected), do not hintat the 
graces and duties of Freemasonry, or to the real pur- 
poses of the craft. “ These they ought to have done, 
and not to have left the uther undone.” Instead of 
piling law upon law and edict upon edict, making 
confusion worse confounded, it is time that the Grand 
Lodges began to use the wisdom concentrated in 
them, to encourage their subordinates to the increase 
of knowledge, and virtue, and consequent happiness ; 
to point out the means of adding interest to their pro- 
ceedings; to insist that the Masters of Lodges shall 
bring forth from the hidden places of Masonry 
* treasures old and new.” Not till then will the va- 
cant seats in the Lodges be’ filled. Not till then will 
the th ds of passive M , with whom the 
country is full, be made fruitful in good works, and 
the community at large be constrained to say ‘*‘ be- 
hold how these brethren love one another.”—Ma- 
sonic Monthly. 


WHY IS MASONRY SECRET? 
Why not, then, it is asked, unfold the mys- 
teries of the institution thus fraught with advantage, 
to mankind in general? Why, let us ask, are not all 
men virtuous? Masonry desires that her principles 








into insignificance. That manly pride which dilates 
the heart of a Mason wouki be converted into dis- 
gust. Gold would be less preciousif it were less rare; 
diamonds no longer esteemed if gathered in every 


Washington, when every knave and fool could claim 
its privileges, would fall into ineflable contempt. 





RAISING GAME. 
When a gamekeeper is placed on an estate for the 
purpose of raising a large stock of game, the first 


Hunting human poachers is quite a 
secondary matter; what they kill is a mere matter of 
moonshine compared to the mischief done by vermin ; 




































































—* rs —_ wy ineaove Bae op she waited forhis arms — . ~~ a geen na the time that bane pr “ onal henner petro Pept or respond to a a - the poacher kills game when only fit for the table, 
will you | and did kiss her, but < ler little quivering fingers, rn = on toe sw 4 toon — is ed into rounder of more convex then; the effect is This experience of our German friend, we are sorry | but brainer is never at rest day nor night from one 
ye panes i * ere was something strange : re« i 8 _, e re = very familiar to everybody; @ person with very to say, is but the duplicate of our own. The real | year’s end to the other. One pair of stoats will do 
if as he | Perhaps old M, os aps he was in great trouble? : vo ob ae t know ra y it’s called t = ge sg pee eyes fs near-sighted; and only secs clearly an intelligence of the Lodge, the men wiio could make | more mischief than a dozen poachers, and three or 
liis wife “+ Sammons sane “a — was dead? 4 ang of the books are in a room doe the other side object that is close to him; and a person with fiat the meetings scenes of refined happiness to the rest, | four house-cats run wild will demolish the game on 
ay po niente mae «i you get here so soon? Is any- * e house—a room that had ter ne yours— eyes, ax in old age, can see nothing clearly except at are not usually present. and the seats are too often | a thousand acres. The careful gamekeeper also cul- 
rial ein Is your mother worse, or—” foes ym I =e a —— ee of i senate the eagle, by the mere will, can make filled either with visiting brethren who can take no | lects the outlaying eggs—those deposited in places 
smotlier ‘eam my wite; nothing. My mother is, on the y mother. I can only just remember her. his eyes round or fiat, and see with equal clearness part in the proceedings, or with what the brother | where they are likely to be destroyed—brings them 
i ts bene ‘ary, better than I hoped. I found [ could come A pressuro of the arm said that the orphan had at any distance. calls passive members. home, hatches them, and protects the young till they 
hursday | h you earlier than I said, and soI came. I came in found sume one who would strive to fill the vacant é The fault of this lies, we apprehend, mainly in the | can take care of themselves. We should have but a 
m8 ey ere hearing—understanding that you were engaged place as well as love and thoughtfulness would Master. We havea right to expect when we attend | poor opinion of a g who did nothing but 
he had — Some one.” 8 pernit. Mirth should be the embroidery of conversation, | Lodge, that the Master, to whom so much of the | kill gameduring seven months, and left the remnant 
. O dear me, no! How stupid of Thomas! 1 “The middle window opens into the colonnade | not the web; and wit the ornament of the mind, not Lodge-interests has been committed, and whose | a prey for every kind of vermin during the remaining 
! I’ve en Come out for a moment; it is not cold. | the furniture. power for good or evil isso great, will be prepared | five. Yet this is the plan we follow with salmon. 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 





BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


CAPTAIN JOHN GILMAN’S COURTSHIP. 


** HA! ha! well, there has been more than one Fal- 
staff in the world.” So said Captain John Gilman, 
and the captain was corpulent, good-natured, a very 
fair specimen of a second edition of that redoubtable 
individual in all save his warlike propensities. Cap- 
tain John was a peaceable man, both by nature and 
habit, a good liver, a lover of the genial beverage, 
the soul of honor, noted for only one thing—and that 
as unlike Falstaff as the English are unlike the 
French—he was tenacious, persevering, unconquer- 
able, a not-to-be-diverted-from-his-object kind of 
man, like General Grant. I felt an admiration for the 
man, the ladies felt an admiration for him, all the 
world, and a large portion of the “ rest of mankind” 
felt an admiration for him because of this single 
quality of his nature. He was ingenuous, another 
quality that endeared him to the hearts of that por- 
tion of his fellow-creatures who could indulge the 
luxury of heart. He was never a bore; spoke the 
truth even at his own expense, had read extensively, 
and enjoyed immensely, had travelled, was free from 
cant, never indulged in quotations, and had a hearty 
though not a merry laugh. 1 was glad to hear him 
say that there had been more than one Falstaff in 
the world, for I suspected that he would _ prove his 
point by exhibiting himself as a Falstaff, a suspicion 
without justification, as the sequel proved. 

“Well, Captain John,” I said, as insinuatingly as 
I was able, “‘how do you know there has been more 
than one Falstaff in the world?” 

The captain took out his snuff-box, tapped it twice 
gently upon one side, opened the box, and took a 
pinch of snuff—all of which is of little consequence, 
only that it gave him time to arrange his proof. 

“ Shall I tell you how I came to marry?” 

“ By all means. I waive the question at issue. to 
hear a recital of your misfortunes,” I said, mali- 
ciously. 

“Well,” said the captain, taking another large 
pinch of snuff, a Napoleonic accomplishment of which 
he was particularly fond, ‘I will tell you how I came 
to marry. I shall tell it in brief because I hate long 
stories, and for other reasons which will suggest 
themselves to your mind. It is Hardly a pleasant 
narration, and I only consent, because, so far as it 
goes, it serves to illustrate my proposition, which is, 
you will remember, that there has been more than 
one Falstaff in the world. 

“When I first came to this town, nine years ago, I 
was thirty-one years old, and a very good looking 
man for my years. Four years after that time I was 
thirty-five—not a deep problem in mathematics, but 
somewhat deep in the problem of experience. For 
you will know at some future time that with some 
men four years make a great change. LI looked older 
at thirty-five than atthirty-one. I feltas young, but 
people insisted that I was older. 

“There was a widow lady living in town at the 
time, who was forty, and the widow lady was pos- 
sessed of a treasure in a charming daughter of eigh- 
teen or nineteen, I do not know precisely which—but 
she was of a marriageable age, and several young 
men aspired to marry her. I did not aspire. I was 
matter of fact,as I am to-day. I intended to go 
straight forward and do the thing which others only 
aspired to do. I would marry her—and that tor seve- 
ral reasons. She was heir to money, she was conge- 
nial, and I believed that she toved me. I forgot to 
mention the principal reason why I determined to 
marry her—it was because J loved her. 

‘IT said to the Widow Funnimun one day (her 
name was Funnimun)—I said to the Widow Funni- 
mun that I had determined to marry. She blushed 
and said nothing, which was remarkable for her, she 
had such a gift tor talking. 

“* Yes, I feel lonely, and I must have a vivacious 
and witty companion,’ I said, witha sigh. 

“*f do not know whether 1 am as witty as my 
reputation would imply,’ said the Widow Funnimun. 

“* You are indeed, my dear Mrs. Funnimun—your 
vivacity has kept me alive all the while that I have 
been in town. And your daughter is so like her 
mother.’ 

«She would live with us, Mr. Gilman. I can 
never think of depriving my daughter of a home,’ 
said Mrs. Funnimun. 

“*I should give up my bachelor quarters, and we 
should constitute one household. 0, certainly. De- 
prive her of a home, Mrs. Fannimun? I ask you to 
secure hera home. Do we understand each other? 
Have I gained your consent?’ 

*** Yes, I will acquaint Maggie of her new relation. 
You will call at this hour to-morrow, Mr. Gilman. 
And yet remember I say frankly, yes!’ She said it 
through a sunset of blushes, and pressed my hand in 
the fondest manner, and an arch smile rested upon 
her lips, and she seemed to expect something that did 
not transpire, and I thought there wasa slight re- 
proachful look upon her open countenance when I 
went away. 

“*] was very happy the remainder of the day, and 
in the evening till bedtime, and after bedtime, when 
I dreamed sweetly of Maggie Funnimun, and the 
next morning when I awoke, and when I dressed 
with unusual care, and when [ rung at the door, of 
Widow Funnimun, and when the widow greeted me 
with great cordiality. 

““*Can I have a private interview with Maggie this 


that I should desire to say something which— 
which—’ I found myself unable to finish the sen- 
tence, and it remains unfinished to this day. Mrs. 
Funnimun went out blushing, and Miss Maggie came 
in smiling. 

“* Maggie,’ I said, rising and taking her gallantly 
by the hand, ‘has your mother acquainted you with 
the conversation I held with her yesterday?’ 

«She has.’ Maggie made an effort, but laughed 
in spite of it. 

**And do you consent?’ 

“* Certainly,’ she said, still langhing. ‘I am not 
the guardian of my mother, and should consent all 
the same if I were. But, Captain Gilman, to think 
of calling you father! it makes me laugh in spite of 
myself—you who seem as young as any of us.’ 

“TI was too much occupied with her manner, and 
too accustomed to her sly jokes, to understand the 
situation of affairs by her words. She continued 
laughing, her curls shook, her eyes twinkled, her 
teeth were set off to bewitching advantage by the 
parted lips—rosy lips—and I could refrain no longer. 
My arms were around her waist, I was pressing her 
exultingly to my heart, when she screamed, and the 
widow entered. I was unfortunately saying at the 
time, ‘ Maggie, you are mine, mine!’ 

“The widow saw it, and heard it, and struck an 
attitude. Maggie released herself and sought refuge 
behind Mrs. Funnimun. I struck an attitude be- 
cause something in the widow’s looks startled me. 
“*Captain Gilman, this requires explanation,’ said 
Mrs. Funnimun, not in aharsh tone, butina tone 
which seemed to imply that any reasonable explana- 
tion would be satisfactory. 

“**My dear Mrs. Funnimun,’ I said, in a concilia- 
tory way, ‘is it not a sufficient explanation that 
Maggie and I are engaged?’ 

“Tcannot paint the change that came over the 
features of the widow. Her hands dropped to her 
side, her eyes closed suddenly, and then opened again, 
the muscles of her mouth twitched. Soon afterwards 
she motioned Maggie to retire, and she herself sat 
down. Gradually the disappointed, haughty expres- 
sion disappeared, and her native, sly, humorous ex- 
pression returned. I was greatly relieved to see her 
herself again. 

“*T shall insist that you pay your addresses in a 
more courtly manner,’ she said, quietly. ‘One has a 
right to presume on the discretion of a man at your 
time of life.’ 

“My time of life indeed! SoI thought, though my 
lips were silent. « } 

“ ¢Tt shall not be repeated,’ I said, submissively. 
“Tt shall not indeed! In the mean time consider 
that you will be received here on the same footing.as 
other oldish gentlemen.’ . 

“Oldish gentlemen! Well, 1 was stung, it is true, 
but the widow was witty, and I was in search of a 
vivacious wife. I thought the time unfavorable for 
pushing my conquest further, and amidst consider- 
able embarrassment I wished the widow good morn- 
ing, and went to my lodgings. She insisted upon my 
taking a package, which I doubted not was a present 
of some value. I undid the package at my lodgings, 
and found a bottle of Hair Restorer, which was war- 
ranted to cover the bald spot on the top of my head 
with delightfully soft, irresistible hair. The bottle is 
among my relics, and unopened. 

“Some people are happy in proportion as they can 
torment others, so was the Widow Funnimun. She 
was proud, but even her pride was subservient to her 
love of—I cannot say fun—it wastorment. Even her 
best friends were not exempt. She would not have 
had me know of the mistake she made in thinking I 
was interested in herself instead of her daughter for 
the world. She would therefore keep up the farce 
for two reasons—first to conceal her pique, second to 
tease me to the core of my life. 

“ Portus Kittredge was my rival for the hand of 
Maggie, and I knew it, I knew further that he was 
a@malicious dog. It is very natural that I should 
think so, for two reasons—first, because he was my 
rival, and second, because it was true. 

“«* Will you form one of our party this afternoon?’ 
said Mrs. Funnimun, a few days after the misunder- 
standing at herhouse. She met me in the street, and 
addressed me with one of her sweetest smiles. ‘We 
Propose a boat ride on the river. Portus and Maggie 
are going, and I am going, and several others with 
whom you are acquainted. We shall havea pleasant 
party. ShaliI reserve a seat for you, Captain Gil- 
man?’ . 

“* By ullmeans. Thank you.’ 

‘‘ Nothing had yet transpired to convince me that I 
was not the accepted suitor of Maggie Funnimun. 
It was not the intention of the widow that anything 
should transpirejust yet. She must have her revenge. 
“T joined the party and went to the river. The 
bank of the stream wound around back of my lodg- 
ings and crossed the principal street of the town three- 
quarters of a mile below. T'wo large boats were 
nearly filled, and Maggie was rowing in a fairy little 
skiff by herself. She could manage a boat as well as 
another, and 1 could manage one as well as she. I 
stepped into one of the large boats and we pulled out 
into the middle of the stream. Maggie looked sur- 
prisingly lovely in her frail skiff, but why was she 
alone? 

‘“** Maggie, my dear, are you not tired?’ said Mrs. 
Fannimun, as she shot her craft alongside of us. 
“*Dear me, yes!’ 

“*Captain Gilman, will you row for the child?’ 
said Mrs. Funnimun, again. 


was moving slowly. 
Kittredge reached out his arms to steady her while 


side, lowered it as far as I could, stepped down, an 


turned and followed me. 
was blowing, the air was filled with dust. I felt th 


gained my lodgings. 


party, entering my room ten minutes later. 
«Trick? What are you saying?’ 


he, laughing in spite of himself. 


overheard her saying to Kittredge?’ 
“* By dove! you can if you like.’ 


the widow, so beware.’ 


and I abhorred while I enjoyed it. 
farce, which had now become the talk of the town. 


me. 


day evening. 


that she, at least, wished me well. 


your pardon.’ 
“*« Where, then?’ 


away. Adieu.’ 


revenge on the widow. 


for my discomfiture. 


Widow Funnimun, on that terrible Monday evening, 


shone serenely in the blue depths beyond. I never 
loubted the ful issue of my suit from that 
hour. The star was the soul of Maggie (allowing me 
to be the astrologer) looking tranquilly upon my 
heart, through the clouds which her infuriated 
mother had evoked. 

“Maggie greeted me warmly, and while I sat by 
her side, hokding her hand in mine, I unbosomed 
myself. 

“*T am your senior in years,’ I said, earnestly, 
‘ but it is the order of nature that the husband should 
be older than the wife. I want something to protect 
as well as love, and you want to feel that you have a 
sure prop to lean upon, do you not, Maggie?’ 

“Mr. Gilman!’ It was not what she said, but her 
manner of saying it, and the look that accompanied 
it that gave me joy. 

“**God bless you, Maggie! Though I am your sen- 
ior in years, my love is fresh as the first gush of youth. 
Ido not offer a galled, wornout, sated heart, but a 
heart to love fervently, and defend to the death. I 
would hold you up in the world, I would be as’—for 
the life of me I could think of nothing but the old 
comparison, and I adopted it—‘ as the oak, and have 
you the vine. Ican make you happy, and you can 
make me happy, and we can make each other happy, 
and all the world will seem happy when we are mar- 
ried. Maggie, my dear, I cannot take no—’ 


“The front door of the house was opened without 
ceremony, and the voices of Kittredge and the Widow 
Funnimun were heard in the hall, and Maggie arose 
in the greatest alarm. 

“*O,ITam undone! Don’t speak,’ she said, in a 
whisper, as I arose. ‘What shall I do—what can I? 
O, here, quick! I will call you as soon as it is safe. 
You can sit down on any of those things. 0, it is too 
Greadful—dreadful !’ 

“All this was said with great rapidity, and my 
movements were equally rapid—for I would do any- 
thing to please the dear girl, though I should greatly 
have preferred to face the widow. I found myself in 
@ small room, in total darkness, with the floor lum- 
bered with firkins, stone jars, cast-iron kettles, bas- 
kets, trays, stew pans, old boots, mops, brooms and 
the cast off whatnots of a well-to-do family. At 








“Ah, how kind in the widow. Just what I had | 
been wishing to do for the last fifteen minutes. The 





morning, Mrs. Funnimun? It is natural, you know, 














large boats were moving slowly, and the smail boat | 


least I conjectured that such was the freight of the 
floor, though I had no reliable means of determining. 
“ My first impulse when I entered the room was 











Maggie stood up, and Portus 
should descend into the skiff. I put one foot over the 


the little boat toppled out from under me, and I fel!- 
into the water. WhenI came to the surface I saw 
the arms of Portus drawing Maggie unscathed into 
the large boat which I had left. Mrs. Funnimun 
shrieked and called to the rowers to stop. But the 
rowers laughed, and the party laughed, and the boats 
glided on, and I struck out for the shore. The boats 
I reached land, the wind 


annoyance of the situation, and while the dust stuck 
to my hair, my neck, my bosom, my clothing from 
head to foot, I ran up an unfrequented street and 


***Tt was a dastardly trick, Gilman,’ said one of the 


“*It was a trick of the Widow Funnimun,’ said 
‘She owes you a 
grudge. Look out for her. ShallI tell you what I 


***T overheard her saying merely that this was 
lesson number one. That means a good deal with 


“It was only a week after this that I learned the 
secret of the widow’s spite. Maggie had told it in 
confidence to a particular friend. That friend had 
told it in confidence to another particular friend. | a space as pcssible. Was there indeed something 
The circle possessing the delectable secret widened. | worse yet to come? I ‘ scented the battle from afar.’ 
It was too good to be kept. It came around to me, | [called to my aid the heroism of the Gilmans—I 


“But Ihad one virtue—1 was persevering. This 


was for that very reason anything else but a farce to 
I promenaded the fashionable streets from three 
o’clock until after nine in the evening, for no other 
purpose but to get an opportunity to speak to Maggie. 
The opportunity came a little after sundown on Satur- 


‘“ Maggie,’ I said, ‘ will you permit me to explain?’ 
“ Certainly,’ she answered, with an understanding 
pressure of the hand, which went far to satisfy me 
‘Certainly; but 
not here. We shall be observed—interrupted, asking 


“*Come at nine, Monday evening. Mother will be 


“At nine Monday evening! Maggie then was true 
as steel. She loved me—or at least was not wholly 
indifferent to my attractions. I would take blessed 
I would let her know that 
even ‘at my time of life ’ I was not what could proper- 
ly be called an ‘oldish gentleman.’ I would marry 
her daughter with the utmost composure, while she 
(the widow) fretted her life away in concocting tricks 


‘Monday came in the morning, on a chariot of 
clouds. In the evening it hailed, and rained, and 
thundered, and lightened, and the wind blew fast 
and furious. But fact is stranger than fiction, for it 
is a fact that just before I reached the residence of the 


the clouds parted over my head, and a single star 


to stand perfectly still and hold my breath, which I 
T| did. Drip, drtp, drip, something was dropping upon 
my head, shoulders, hands. 1 moved a little further, 
id | but the dripping continued, a little further yet, and 
the dripping followed me. I moved to the extremity 
of the room, but could not escape the dripping. At 
first I thought the roof of the shed was leaky, and 
drops of water—huge overgrown relics of the late 
stormwere falling unconsciously upon the unfortu- 
nate head of Captain John Gilman. I rubbed my 
hands together, but found the liquid wonderfully 
tenacious. I put my hands to my faco and found I 
é | had ‘struck ile.’ How in the deuce (I said ‘devil’ at 
the time, but remember, my friend, that the provoca- 
tion was great) oil, filthy whale oil, disgustingly 
‘fishy,’ should come to be dropping upon my shoul- 
ders was a great mystery. Had it rained whale oil? 
I knew better. Had Maggie played me a trick? 0 
Maggie! not thee. Had the widow deceived her 
daughter, discovered my intended visit, and made her 
arrangements accordingly? Confound her! I heard 
aslight noise over my head, and then there came 
down that abominable, sticky tar! Drop by drop, in 
ominous ‘thugs’ it fell upon my head, shoulders, 
hands. It fell upon the floor. When I moved, my 
boots stuck in tar. My hat was growing heavy with 
tar, my shoulders were burdened with tar, and my 
clothes were alive with tar. The atmosphere was 
thick with the odor of tar. Bless me! but I thought 
T was to be buried in tar. Another slight noise over 
my head, and I shivered and shrunk up into as small 


would endure no more. I made ready on the instant 
and sprang for the door. The accursed tar held my 
» | boots, and I fell at full length into the tar upon the 
floor. Mrs. Funnimun heard the noise of my full and 
opened the door, shrinking back in affright—feigned 
probably—as she did so. I gathered my energies and 
writhed out of the tar. I strode through the room, 
out through the door which opened upon the street, 
up the street to my lodgings. Thirty-five dollars 
judiciously expended the following morning, pur- 
chased me a new suit of clothes, and the new suit re- 
paired the damage done by tar. 

“After that the widow led me into a bog, where I 
sank to my arm-pits, of which I have not the heart 
to speak. 

“The last trick which she played me was to get me 
involved in a quarrel, whereby I must needs fight a 
duel. Precisely what it was to amount to I never 
knew;, but in pursuance of her plan she was com- 
pelled to send Maggie to my lodgings to entice me 
out to a masquerade party. An accident befell the 
mask which fell offin my room. Then was my time! 
I was eloquent, and without stating in what language 
(indeed I cannot), my eloquence succeeded. Maggie 
turned traitor. She had loved me from the first. She 
leaned her head upon my breast, she spoke in a soft, 
liquid voice the words that I most desired to hear. 
Before ten o’clock of that same evening we were 
married. 

“ It is an abrupt ending, but itis true, and the facts 
are to blame, not I. The town talked and laughed, 
but this time I could bear it, I could enjoy it. The 
Widow Funnimun couldn’t, and she went ona long 
visit to her relations.” 

“And are you 30 credulous, Gilman, as to suppose 
that Maggie was iunocent of the water and the tar?” 
I said. 

“Bless you! well, is there anything wonderful in 
the fact that a woman torments the man she loves? 
I suspect,that she knew what she was about. She 
inherited considerable that was not money, and some 
that was, but not a whit too much of either. She is 
mischievous, but not malicious. After thirteen years 
of married life 1 love Maggie better than the night I 
married her. How many of your sentimental lovers 
can say that? Ha, ha! well, 1 am a happy man, and 
the Widow Funnimun is a widow still. We are all 
friends, though, and I have done as I promised—I 
‘sve provided her daughterahome. ‘Havel caught 
thee, my heavenly jewel? This isthe period of my 
ambition. O, this blessed hour!’ Those were the 
words I uttered on the night I married her, and I be- 
lieve in them still. Good night.” 








A FUNNY DOCTOR. : 

Very much against his will, Doctor Chapman was 
made a vestrynian in his parish church, and one of 
his duties was to pass the plate for the contributions 
atthe morning service. He presented it with great 
politeness and becoming gravity to the gentleman at 
the head of the pew nearest the chancel, who was not 
disposed to contribute. The faithful collector, noth- 
ing daunted, held the plate before him, and bowed, 
as if he would urge him to think the matter over and 
give something, a little something, and refused to go 
oz till he had seen his silver on the plate. In this 
way he proceeded down the aisle, victimizing every 
man till he came to the pew nearest the door, where 
sat an aged cclored woman. ‘To his surprise she laid 
down apiece of gould. “ Doar me!” said the astonish- 
ed doctor, “ you must be a Guinea nigger.” They 
never troubled the doctor to go around with the plate 
after that. 





Charles James Fox, canvassing for an election, 
asked the vote of an honest mechanic, who was bit- 
terly opposed to his interests. The fellow refused 
it, but presented him with a halter. “ Pray, sir, 
keep it,” said the wit, “for 1 presume it must bea 
Samily piece.” 
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SAWS BY OUR OWN SAWYER. The Wino 
, l your stock; handsomest 
morsel that ’s tainted will spoil al , 
hel one scabby sheep will infect the whole flock; Tne Richn. 
One worm at the root a whole plant will deflower; cause it did 
And one drop of acid turn all your milk sour; The most . 
One Rinderpest cow all your herd will destroy ; Russian mh 
One speck in a tooth your whole body annoy; , Seth 
One burning house will bs pang ae % Hamiiton, } 
One seaman a traitor may ruin ry ) Maxtenltt 
Some will stick, let the tip of your finger touch rag Hy seit bis in 
And a pin-prick of ichor infects your whole blood; T ae 
~pis ever the foul that defileth the clean; pe 
By sewage the Thames is not fit to be seen; selling her 
"pis ever the bad that drags downward the good; The gas 
And evil will spread, like the dry rot in wood; man. 
The lean ears of Egypt devoured the plump; Greene, t) 
And the leaven of evil will leaven the lump. his wife, hi 
Baron Rothschild has been swindled. A short time | Fifty tho 


ago a venerable and decrepit old man offered to sell | said, are tr) 


him a splendid service of old china—twelve pieces 
ly—for an annuity of £48 a year. “ 
cai and so near his end, that the baron consented ; 


about thirty claimed the annuity. 





Two distil 


The man looked | g955 785,42. 


In thirte: 


but when a month had elapsed, instead of his ven- | jogies wer 


of 
d, a spruce, vigorous young fellow The New 
ee eaaaein The baron stood | parations f 














“Why, you seemed a-century old a month |“ yn one } 
pranks Yes, ie baron, but you see your assist- hundred c 
ance has renewed my lease of life.” Dresses 

At a club, of which Jerrold was @ member, a _ bands abo: 
Jacobite, and a friend as fierce of the cause of Me -| The Eng 
liam the Third, were arguing noisily, and disturbing | with Banc: 
less excitable conversationalists. At length the Ja-| Burglar 
cobite, a brawny Scot, brought his fist down — dences at 
upon the table, and roared at his adversary, “I hes America 
you what it is, sir, Ispit upon your King William!” | for the Fr: 
The friend of the Prince of Orange was not to be out-| The Nev 
mastered by mere lungs. He rose, and roared back | fury. 
to the Jacobite, “ And I, sir, spit upon your James | Several 
the Second!” Jerrold, who had been listening > ports. 
the uproar in silence, hereupon reng the bell, an The = 
shouted, “‘ Waiter, spittoons for two a pe — oy 

A correspondent at Madrid writes of meeting in 
one of dae athgels a grand state carriage, drawn by yy <n 
six horses highly caparisoned, and accompanied by a sae 
number of running footmen in gorgeous livery, pre- at... 
ceded and followed by a glittering escort. It con- tied 
veyed to the most excellent Dowager de Hijar, Mix- aoe. 
tress of the Robes of the Most Holy Virgin of Atocha, es 
the dress which, according toecustom, her majesty | e S aee 
sends annually as a present to the Most Holy Virgin. Bers 

It was a magnificent gown of moire antique, rose- ba es, 

colored, trimmed with magnificent blonde, and tufts othe Ae 
of green feathers and marabouts. Likewise a green . noah 

court mantle of sea-green moire antique, also trim- L i 

med with blonde, and tufts of green and rose feathers _— oe 
and marabouts. Eon 
A Louisville paper says there is an old man, over The ¢: 
ninety years of age, living near Knoxville, Ta. ployed ii 
who is known by the name of “ Grandpa Davis.” His A Pa 
wife has given birth to twenty-nine children, twenty- leech of 
eight of whom are living. They furnished the Union Wow < 
army with twenty-five recruits. Is there anather rune 
man who deserves the appellation of “ loyal”? more * sd 
than Grandpa Davis? Does he not deserve @ pension Ee 
at the hands of a government to which he has con- Base! 
tributed sv largely to save? tie Gul 
An impudent burglar in New York, carrying off | were 
some plunder, dropped a package in the street. He faneral 
coolly asked and obtained the assistance of nod Bish, 
pelicemen to help him pick up his booty, thank eatacmn 
them and walked off. Was): 
A young German girl, going to California to join | and sca 
and be married to a lover from whom she had long The |. 
been parted, became 80 nervous as the voyage neared $300,0" 
its end, that she would neither eat nor sleep, andshe| Maxi 
was landed at San Francisco a raving maniac. day. 
Notwithstanding the abundance of oil strikes the Win: 
petroleum prospect is far from good. The expense of | four m4 , 
sinking a well has increased in a year from $5000 1 ’ A » 
$10,000, while the cost of working one has increase ‘ : D 
from $10 to $20 per day. At the same time the price ne 
of oil at the wells has decreased from $10 to $5 a | fortun 
barrel. No well is therefore worth much until it) Agi 
yields twenty barrels a day, and not one in fifty docs | agesr. . 
that. About Pit Hole not one in twenty pays at all. Ba 
The latest novelty in photography is a fashion of one ’ 
taking portraits on porcelain watch-dials. By this Mk 


device one is constantly reminded of an absent friend 
easily be removed, if necessary. 


run haway with a broom, sir—never see hanythis 
like hit hin hall my born days—down ’e cums the i 


d hif ’e ‘adn 
el all to bits—upsets a featon, han 
pac hagiu this ’ere cab, and dashed hit right hove 


ha ben sum haccident. 
England, to seven years’ penal servitude for stealin 


previously been sentenced to imprisonment thirt: 





and the aggregate of her terms of imprisonment 
more than six years. 


Old gent.—Pray, my good man, what's the matter? 
Confused individual.—Matter, sir? Gen’lman’s ‘oss 


with the sharves a-dangling hall about "is lee 
knocks ha butcher’s cart hinto ha linendraper’s shop 
—bang hagin ha carridge and pair, hand smashes the 


hand stopped hisself, blowed if 1 don’t think there’ 


Before she was sentenced it was proved that she had 


and the photographer, mindful of the transitory na- As. 
ture of human attachments, advertises that they may 


inven. 











A woman, aged 57, was lately sentenced in London, 
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two several times—once for five days, six times for At 
seven days, thrice for fourteen days, thrice for twen- At 
ty-one days, eight times for one month, thrice for At 
two months, thrice for three wonths, and once for a 
four years. Her first sentence was on Nov. 6, 1848, At 
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I was to be buried in tar. Another slight noise over 
my head, and I shivered and shrunk up into as small 
& space as possible. Was there indeed somethin 
worse yet to come? I ‘ scented the battle from whe? 
Tcalled to my aid the heroism of the Gilmans—I 
would endure no more. Imade ready on the instant 
and sprang for the door. The accursed tar held m 
boots, and I fell at full length into the tar upon the 
floor. Mrs. Funnimun heard the noise of my falland 
opened the door, shrinking back in affright—feigned 
probably—as she did so. I gathered my energies and 
writhed out of the tar. I strode through the room 
out through the door which opened upon the street, 
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mask which fell off in my room. Then was my time! 
I was eloquent, and without stating in what language 
(indeed T cannot), my eloquence succeeded. Maggie 
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of married life 1 love Maggie better than the night I 
married her. How many of your sentimental lovers 
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A FUNNY DOCTOR. 

Very much against his will, Docto ‘ 
made a vestrynian in his parish etiam si of 
his duties was to pass the plate for the contributions 
a the morning service. He presented it with great 
. and b ing gravity to the gentleman at 

e head of the pew nearest the chancel, who was not 
disposed to contribute. The faithful collector, noth- 
ing daunted, held the plate before him, and bowed 
as if he would urge him to think the matter over and 
give something, a little something, and refused to go 
on till he had seen his silver on the plate. In ais 
way he proceeded down the aisle, victimizing ever 
man till he came to the pew nearest the door ous 
sat an aged cclored woman. To his surprise she laid 
down apiece of gold. “Doar me!” said the astonish- 

doctor, “ you must be a Guinea nigger.” They 
on oe the doctor to go around with the plate 
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Charles James Fox, canvassing for an election 
asked the vote of an honest mechanic, who was bit. 
terly opposed to his interests. The fellow refused 
it, but presented him with a halter. « Pray, 
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SAWS BY OUR OWN SAWYER. 
One morsel that's tainted will spoil all your stock; 
And one scabby sheep will infect the whole flock; 
One worm at the root a whole plant will deflower; 
And one drop of acid turn all your milk sour; 
One Rinderpest cow all your herd will destroy ; 
One speck in a tooth your whole body annoy; , 
One burning house will endanger a street; 
One seaman a traitor may ruin a fleet; 
Some will stick, let the tip of your finger touch mud; 
And a pin-prick of ichor infects your whole blood; 
“Tis ever the foul that defileth the clean; 
By sewage the Thames is not fit to be seen; 
‘Tis ever the bad that drags downward the good; 
And evil will spread, like the dry rot in wood; 
The lean ears of Egypt devoured the plump; 
And the leaven of evil will leaven the lump. 
Baron Rothschild has been swindled. A short time 
ago a venerable and decrepit old man offered to sell 
him a splendid service of old china—twelve pieces 
only—for an annuity of £48 a year. The man looked 
so old and so near his end, that the baron consented ; 
but when a month had elapsed, instead of his ven- 
erable friend, a spruce, vigorous young fellow of 
about thirty claimed the annuity. The baron stood 
aghast. “Why, you seemed a century old a month 
ago!”—“ Yes, M. le baron, but you see your assist- 
ance has renewed my lease of life.” 
At a club, of which Jerrold was a member, a fierce 
Jacobite, and a friend as fierce of the cause of Wil- 
liam the Third, were arguing noisily, and disturbing 
less excitable conversationalists. At length the Ja- 
cobite, a brawny Scot, brought his fist down heavily 
upon the table, and roared at his adversary, “I tell 
you what it is, sir, I spit upon your King William!” 
The friend of the Prince of Orange was not to be out- 
mastered by mere lungs. He rose, and roared back 
to the Jacobite, “ And I, sir, spit upon your James 
the Second!” Jerrold, who had been listening to 
the uproar in silence, hereupon rung the bell, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Waiter, spittoons for two!” 
A correspondent at Madrid writes of meeting in 
one of the streets a grand state carriage, drawn by 
six horses highly caparisoned, and accompanied by a 
number of running footmen in gorgeous livery, pre- 
ceded and followed by a glittering escort. It con- 
veyed to the most excellent Dowager de Hijar, Mis- 
tress of the Robes of the Most Holy Virgin of Atocha, 
the dress which, according to*custom, her majesty 
sends annually as a present to the Most Holy Virgin. 
It was a magnificent gown of moire antique, rose- 
colored, trimmed with magnificent blonde, and tufts 
of green feathers and marabouts. Likewise a green 
court mantle of sea-green moire antique, also trim- 
med with blonde, and tufts of green and rose feathers 
and marabouts. 
A Louisville paper says there is an old man, over 
ninety years of age, living near Knoxville, Tenn., 
who is known by the name of “ Grandpa Davis.” His 
wife has given birth to twenty-nine children, twenty- 
eight of whom are living. They furnished the Union 
army with twenty-five recruits. Is there another 
man who deserves the appellation of “loyal” more 
than Grandpa Davis? Does he not deserve a pension 
at the hands of a government to which he has con- 
tributed so largely to save? 
An impudent burglar in New York, carrying off 
some plunder, dropped a package in the street. He 
coolly asked and obtained the assistance of two 
policemen to help him pick up his booty, thanked 
them and walked off. 
A young German girl, going to California to join 
and be married to a lover from whom she had long 
been parted, became so nervous as the voyage neared 
its end, that she would neither eat nor sleep, and she 
was landed at San Francisco a raving maniac. 
Notwithstanding the abundance of oil strikes the 
petroleum prospect is far from good. The expense of 
sinking a well has increased in a year from $5000 to 
$10,000, while the cost of working one has increased 
from $10 to $20 per day. At the same time the price 
of oil at the wells has decreased from $10 to $5 a 
barrel. No well is therefore worth much until it 
yields twenty barrels a day, and not one in fifty does 
that. About Pit Hole not one in twenty pays at all. 
The latest novelty in photography is a fashion of 
taking portraits on porcelain watch-dials. By this 
device one is constantly reminded of an absent friend ; 
and the photographer, mindful of the transitory na- 
ture of human attachments, advertises that they may 
easily be removed, if necessary. 
Old gent.—Pray, my good man, what’s the matter? 
Confused individual.—Matter, sir? Gen’lman’s ’oss 
run haway with a broom, sir—never see hanythink 
like hit hin hall my born days—down ’e cums the ’ill 
with the sharves a-dangling hall about ’is legs— 
knocks ha butcher’s cart hintv ha linendraper’s shop 
—bang hagin ha carridge and pair, hand smashes the 
panel all to bits—upsets a featon, hand hif ’e ’adn’t 
a-run hagin this ’ere cab, and dashed hit right hover, 
hand stopped hisself, blowed if 1 don’t think there’d 
ha ben sum haccident. 
A woman, aged 57, was lately sentenced in London, 
England, to seven years’ penal servitude for stealing. 
Before she was sentenced it was proved that she had 
previously been sentenced to imprisonment thirty- 
two several times—once for five days, six times for 
seven days, thrice for fourteen days, thrice for twen- 
ty-one days, eight times for one month, thrice for 
two months, thrice for three wonths, and once for 
four years. Her first sentence was on Nov. 6, 1848, 
and the aggregate of her terms of imprisonment is 
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with Bancroft in Washington. 
dences at Newport. 
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closed for lack of means. 


nessee and Indiana. 


Buch in Fittle. 


The Winooski has beaten the Algonquin in the 


handsomest manner. 


Tne Richmond Examiner has been suppressed be- 


cause it did not represent friendly sentiments. 


The most remarkable man in Washington is the 
He can blush. 
Eleven men were frozen to death in the vicinity of 


Hamilton, Minn., one night lately. 


Maximilian has ordered the building of a garden 


near his palace at a cost of $120,000. 


A poor washerwoman made a large fortune by 


selling her well when the water turned to oil. 


The gas in Chicago has recently suffocated another 


man. 


Greene, the rich man of Hartford, who murdered 


his wife, has been admitted to bail in $25,000. 


Fifty thousand young men from the South, it is 


said, are trying to get a living in New York city. 


Two distilleries in Maryland pay a monthly tax of 


$85,785.42. 


In thirteen years, the census says, 41,431,693 hat 


bodies were made in Philadelphia. 


The New York Yacht Club are making great pre- 


parations for the coming season. 


In one Massachusetts town there have been one 


hundred conversions to religion per month. 


Dresses are cut so low in Paris as to resemble mere 
The English minister declined an invitation to dine 
Burglars are making a raid on the summer resi- 
American manufacturers are really brushing up 
The New Zealand war continues to rage with great 
Several Chilian privateers have sailed from English 


The farmers of Vermont still hold their wool clip, 
expecting arise. Disappointment awaits them. 
The Ohio Military Academy at Cincinnati has been 


Revivals of religion are taking place in East Ten- 


The Infanta of Spain has one hundred names, but 
is called for short Francisco. 
It is contemplated to finish four Protestant church 
edifices in Houston, Texas, during the year 1866. 
A new scheme for supplying London with pure 
water will cost $40,000,000. 
They have got that burning oil fountain near Pit 
Hole 150 feet high and eight feet square. 
Sixty-three thousand valentines were delivered in 
New York. 
“Sarie” for Sarah is the last illustration of the 
“ie” among young ladies. ‘ 
The empress of France is causing girls to be em- 
ployed in the telegraph offices. 
A Paris countess claims that the cholera is a winged 
leech of microscopic size. 
New Orleans is once more basking in the sunshine 
of prosperity. 
Europe has 141,191,000 Roman Catholic inhabitants, 
as far as known. 
Russia is making a new Sebastopol at Kaskoe, in 
the Gulf of Bothnia. 
There was a tremendous row at the Protestant 
funeral of the Earl of Limerick, in Ireland. 
Bishop Fitzpatrick, of Boston, a man respected and 
esteemed, is dead. 
Washington is really quite lively, what with rows 
and scandal. 
The false hair business in Paris amounts to about 
$300,000 per annum. 
Maximilian has raised his own salary to $7000 per 
day. 
Winan’s cigar ship expects to cross the Atlantic in 
four days. 
A fund of $12,500 has been raised in Philadelphia 
for a colored school. 
The famous Dr. Lamballe, of Paris, leaves his large 
fortune to a poor bricklayer, a distant relation. 
A girl at Manchester has six grandmothers whose 
ages range from forty to eighty. 
Four thousand of the eight thousand negroes in 
Macon, Ga., are attending school. 
The Concord Bank has recovered nearly $200,000 of 
its stolen money. 

Ag economical 40 per cent. saving brick has been 
invented in Paris. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev Dr. Eddy, Mr. William D. Butts 
and Miss Susan V. Moore, both of Charlestown. j 
By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Albert Gould and Miss 
Emily A. Eames. 
By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. John B. Tay and Miss Eliza 
Spaulding, both of Woburn. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. Benjamin O. 
Lowe, of Roxbury, and Miss Carrie A. Sargeut. < 
At Roxbury. by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Gorham H. 
Kendrick and Miss Emily C. Pearson; by Rev. Dr. Hunt- 
ington, Mr. George Lamb, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Miss 
Emily B. Dorr, of Roxbury. 














- Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Action of Mercury on Gases. 

M. Boussingault has continued his experiments 
upon the leaves of plants. His last published essay 
refers to the action of certain gases upon plants. The 
observations upon the action of mercury on leaves 
are of great interest. When leaves are placed under 
a bell-glass, with their stalks immersed in mercury, 
it would appear that they are completely deprived of 
their power of decomposing carbonic acid; but when 
they are not directly in contact with mercury, but 
still exposed to the metallic vapor, the decomposing 
power is lessened, but not completely destroyed. M. 
Boussingault has shown that leaves kept in the dark 
in contact with mercury transform qiite as much 
oxygen into carbonic acid as a leaf similarly placed in 
confined air will when not in contact with mercury. 





Artificial Ivory. 

Both on the continent and in England the manu- 
facture of “artificial ivory” is conducted on a scale 
of some magnitude. The process by which the most 
successful imitation of natural ivory is obtained ap- 
pears to consist in dissolving either india-rubber or 
gutta percha in chloroform, passing chlorine through 
the solution until it has acquired a light yellow tint, 
next washing well with alcohol, then adding, in fine 
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Deaths. 
At Charlestown, Mr. Edwin H. Rand, 25. 
At Roxbury. Mr. George Domett, 80. 
At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Martha G. Seet, 47. 
At West Cambridge, Mrs. Sarah F. Hale, 82. 
At Watertown, Mr. Joseph G. Sanger, 47. 
At Dedham, Mr. Mason Richards, 77. 
At Hingham, Deacon Isachar Fuller, 71. 
At Winchester, Mrs. Lucy A. Pratt, 47. 
At Newbury port. Captain Paul Johnson, 65. 
At Gilmanton, N. H.. Dr. John Hilton, 77 
At St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 





powder, either sulphate of baryta, sulphate of lime, 
sulphate of lead, alumina, or chalk, in quantity pro- 
portioned to the desired density and tint, kneading 
well, and finally subjecting to heavy pressure. A 
very tough product, capable of taking a very high 
polish, is obtainable in this way. 





Glaciers. 

A glacier is formed first of melted snow; but melt- 
ed at so low atemperature that it is not converted 
into water, but into a puddle of ice about the consis- 
tency of wet sand. This mass of ice mud glides slow- 
ly down the steep hills, carrying with it heaps of 
gravel and stones, with fragments of large rocks, 
broken off by the frost, and tumbled into the thick 
stream. Some of these fragments are of gigantic 
size, and sometimes the detritus entirely conceals the 
ice stream which floats it onward. Professor Forbes 
speaks of a rock so floated down, one hundred feet 
long, and forty or fifty feet high, and another which 
contaizied at least 250,000 cubic feet of slate. 


Vessels of Zinc. 
Vessels made of zinc should never be used for hold- 
ing milk, as when milk is allowed to repose in con- 
tact with this metal a lactate of zinc is formed, as 
well as a compound of casein and oxide of zinc, both 
of which are extremely injurious if taken into the 
system. A solution of sugar, which stood afew hours 
in a zinc vessel, was found to contain a considerable 
quantity of salts of that metal. 
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BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


ONCE there was a little boy named Archibald Dun- 
lap; he had blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and curly, golden 
hair. At the time of my story, he was just six years 
old. This little boy did not have any brothers and 
sisters, but he had a good papa and mamma who were 
very kind to him, and brought him a great many 
things to make him happy. He had so many toys 
that his mother had to give him two shelves in her 
china-closet to keep them on. He had a lot of pic- 
ture-books, too, such as “‘ Mother Goose's Melodies,” 
“Old Dame Trot and her Wonderful Cat,” ‘* Goody 
Two-Shoes,” “ The Three Bears,” and a great many 
more besides. Archie, as he was always called, took 
great delight in his books, and knew them all by 
heart, hé had heard them read to him so often; for 
every evening, when his father got home from the 
store, he would take off his boots and coat, put on a 
pretty dressing-gown and slippers, and then Archie 
would perch himself on his knee, while his father 
read aloud to him. Sometimes he would tell a story 
instead of reading, and Archie liked this much bet- 
ter. There were one or two stories which he was al- 
ways ready to hear repeated, but usually he wanted 
new ones ‘‘ that he had never heard before.” 

One Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Dunlap was going 
out todo some shopping, and Archie could not ac- 
company her, because he had a cold which kept him 
in the house, so he wouk! have to stay alone, no one 
being in the house except Joanna the cook. 

“Mamma,” said he, as his mother stooped to kiss 
him just before she went out, “ will you buy me 

thing at Mr. Wheelock’s?” 

Mr. Wheelock kept an apothecary’s store, but in 
one corner he had « small lot of toys, and it was a 
favorite resort for Archie, when he went “down 
town,” to stop in and examine the wonderful cats 
and dogs, whistles and trumpets, games and picture- 
books to be fuund there. 

' “Yes, my son; what should you like to have me 
buy for you?” replied his mother. 

“0, I think I should like a Noah’s Ark better than 
anything else,” said Archie. 

“Perhaps I will bring you one,” said his mamma, 
* if Mr. Wheelock has any.” 

“One thing more I will ask before you go, mamma,” 
said Archie; “ will you stop at Mrs. Sargent’s, and 
ask Cephas to come over and play with me?” 

Mrs. Dunlap promised that she would do so, and 
Archie took his seat at the parlor window, to watch 
for his play-fellow’s coming. 

**T know what I’ll do,” he said to himself. ‘“ Ce- 
phas likes to play jackstraws; I will get mine all 
ready for him.” ’ 

So he went to the closet, and took from his shelf a 
round box, which he brought to the table and poured 
the contents out upon the cloth. There were sticks 
and hoes, rakes, shovels, ladders, and lots of things 
to make the game difficult to play. 

In a few minutes Archie spied Cephas coming down 
the street; he was running and skipping along, with 
a package in his hand. Archie wondered very much 
what it could be, all done up so nicely in white paper. 
Cephas soon came running in, saying: 

“O Archie, I am going to stay all the afternoon 
with you! and I have brought my box of dominoes to 
play with you.” 

“That’s good! And I’ve got my jackstraws all 
ready for a game, too. Which would you play first?” 
asked Archie. 

“T guess jackstraws will be the best,” replied 
Cephas. 

Now Archie was Very desirous of playing with the 
dominoes, for he did not have any, and they were new 
to him; but he remembered that Cephas was a visitor, 
and it would be very impolite to insist upon playing 
the dominoes, so he assented to playing jackstraws. 
Cephas began the game; he dropped the bundle of 
straws in a confused heap, and then, taking the little 
hook, commenced picking them up carefully. He 
had gathered quite a number, until at last, in trying 
to take up a ladder, he caused a rake to move at the 
same time. 

“Ah, you joggled, Cephas,” exclaimed Archie, who 
had been watching the operation very closely. 

It was now Archie’s turn, and he had a lucky throw, 
for some very difficult pieces were found lying sepa- 
rate from any others, and therefore easily taken. So 
the game went on, until all the sticks were taken up, 
and then commenced the counting up. Cephas was 
the victor. 

“Do you want to play again?” asked Archie. 

“Yes. I think this is a splendid game,” replied 
his playmate. ; 

Archie gave a longing look at the box of dominoes, 
but again controlled his inclination, and began a new 
game. This time he was the winner. 

“ Now let’s try the dominoes,” said he. 

So the much-wished-for game was opened, and Ce- 
phas taught Archie how to play. This amused them 
fur a while; then they grew tired of it, and wanted 
to do something else. 

‘ Let’s play with my ninepins,” suggested Archie. 

“No; I don’t want to play that,” answered Cephas. 

* Will you spin my humming-top?” asked Archie. 

This was agreed to. The top was found, but the 
cord was not with it. 

‘* Here—take this,” said Cephas, picking up the 





It did very well, but the top would not spin good 
on the carpet. 

“We want a bare floor to spin it on,” said Cephas. 

“Tt would be better; but we can’t take up the gar- 
pet,” said Archie. 

“Can’t we go out in the kitchen? That would be 
a grand place to spin a top,” remarked Cephas. 

“Tip-top,” said Archie; “ but I don’t believe Joan- 
na will let us spin it there.” 

“Let's try it, any way. I don’t see what right she 
has to say you shan’t play in your own kitchen,” said 
Cephas. 

“Nor I either; but she is dreadful cross whenever 
I go down there to play, and says the kitchen is no 
place for boys to playin. We can go and see, though; 
perhaps she is good-natured to-day,” said Archie; 
and he started off fur the kitchen, followed by Cephas. 

They found Joanna busy, making pumpkin pies. 
She looked rather frowningly at the boys when they 
entered her domain, but said nothing, and therefore 
the top-spinning soon commenced. Archie had his 
first turn, and he made the top hum splendidly, Then 
Cephas tried it; but, unfortunately, just as the top 
was fairly spinning, Joanna started across the floor 
with a large pan of boiled pumpkin in her hands, and 
she trod upon the top, lost her balance, and over she 
went, upsetting the pumpkin all over Cephas, and 
breaking the dish in pieces. Her arm struck the hot 
stove, burning it badly. 

Here was trouble enough. Cephas began to scream, 
thinking he was almost killed. Archie was very 
much frightened, and Joanna was highly exasperated 
at the accident, and turned the boys out of the 
kitchen. 

“Odear! What shall Ido?” cried Cephas, look- 
ing in dismay at his clothes, completely daubed with 
the golden sauce. 

“1 don’t know,” said Archie. ‘ I guess you'll have 
to run home, and get your mother to wipe it off. It’s 
too bad. I think that Joanna might have known 
better than to have done that.” 

“T don’t like to go through the streets looking 80,” 
said Cephas. 

“O, you can run fast, and it wont take you two 
minutes,” replied Archie. 

So Cephas started off as fust as he could scamper 
down the street. Every one that he passed stopped 
and looked round to see who that boy was, so bounti- 
fully decorated. When he came to a corner, he turn- 
ed it so swiftly and abruptly that he went plump 
against a very fashionably-dressed young man, who 
was taking a walk, hoping to attract attention, and 
be the ‘observed of all observers.” Now he was 
pretty sure that people would look at him, for Cephas 
had transferred a portion of the pumpkin to his new 
acquaintance, seriously impairing the beauty of the 
fashionable suit. To add to his distress, a party of 
young ladies, friends of his, passed by, and looked 
with wondering eyes at his daubed clothes, and then 
looked at Cephas, who had recovered himself, and 
was again running towards home. 

In the meantime Archie returned to the parlor, 
feeling very sorry for the mishap in the kitchen, and 
wondering what his mother would say, when she re- 
tarned, and saw her pumpkin pies spoiled. He wish- 
ed that he had staid out of the kitchen, and content- 
ed himself with some different amusement; but it 
was no use to wish—the mischief was done, and the 
best he could do was to be sorry for it. He thought 
that he might do something fur Joanna, because she 
burnt her arm so badly. He went to a little box of 
his, where he kept a great many things that he want- 
ed to save, and took from ita finger-ring with five 
blue stones in it. It was one that he had found on 
Boston Common, one day when he was visiting that 
city; there was not much value in it, but he had kept 
it a long time, and considered it quite a prize. Now 
he thought he would give it to Joanna, to console her 
for the accident which had happened. He took it 
into the kitchen, and found Joanna dressing her burnt 
arm. She looked very cross when she saw Archte 
again, but her countenance changed for the brighter 
when he said: 

“It was too bad, Joanna, that we made you fall 
down and hurt yourself. I am real sorry, and I have 
brought my ring—you may have it for your own.” 
*O bless your heart, honey! I am not much hurt, 
sure, and it’s not I that would be taking the ring from 
ye at all at all,” answered Joanna. 

Archie tried to persuade Joanna to accept his peace- 
offering, but she would not, although it had the de- 
sired effect of making her good-natured and forgiving. 
A few moments after this, Archie was rejoiced to see 
his mother coming up the street, and he hastened to 
the front door to welcome her. She was soon on the 
steps, and met her little son with a kiss, 

“ Have you beena good boy, Archie?” was her first 
question. 

“No, mother; I am afraid I have not been very 
good,” Archie replied. 

‘* What has been the matter—anything happened?” 
asked his mother. 

“We were spinning my top in the kitchen, and it 
tripped Joanna up, so that she spilled all the pump- 
kin pie, and hurt her arm on the stove. I was real 
sorry, mamma, and hope you will forgive me,” said 
Archie. 4 

“T will certainly forgive you, my son,” said Mrs. 
Dunlap; “for I know that you would not do such a 
thing intentionally. Where is Cephas?” 

“He went home, for he was covered with the pump- 
kin which Joanna spilled on him when she fell,” an- 
swered Archie. 

“1 am very sorry that this happened, but I feel 
happy that you came forward so trankly and told me 








Yon are a good boy, Archie, and mother loves you 
dearly.” And again Archie was blessed with a sweet 
and loving kiss from his mother’s lips. ‘‘ Here is your 
Noah’s Ark, Archie;” and Mrs. Dunlap handed him 
a package, neatly tied with a pink cord. 

It was carefully untied, and there came forth a 
beautiful ark, painted yellow, with blue windows, a 
red roof and a red boat. Archie was delighted; he 
danced around the room with joy, and then, opening 
the roof, he took out Noah and his wife, in a yellow 
suit, Shem and his wife ina blue one. Ham and his 
wife were dressed in red, while Japhet and his wife 
were arrayed in a garb of green. Then came the ani- 
mals. There were two elephants, two camels, two 
unicorns, and so on, duwn to two little mice. 

“O mamma, they are splendid! I wish I could set 
them allup. May I have your card-table to put them 
on?” exclaimed the happy little fellow. 

Mrs. Dunlap opened the card-table, and rolled it 
into the middle of the room. Then Archie took his 
Noah’s Ark, and placed all the animals in procession, 
beginning with Noah, and gradually decreasing in 
size to the end. It louked very pretty when it was 
done, and Archie called his mother to come and see 
it. Then he thought of Joanna, and he ran to the 
kitchen and asked her if she did not want to come 
and look at it; so Joanna wiped her hands, and came 
to see the sight. She thought it very grand indeed, 
and held up both hands in admiration. 

“T wish Cephas had staid, and then he could have 
seen it,” said Archie. ‘ Perhaps I might go and ask 
him to come up now.” 

“I think it would be better to wait till to-morrow, 
and then he can come and help you set them up,” 
suggested his mother. 

Archie cheerfully assented to this, for he had always 
been taught that mother’s plans were best, and he 
never thought of opposing them. 

“Can I let them stay till papa gets home?” he 
asked. 

This request was granted, and Archie waited for his 

father’s return. Mr. Dunlap went to Boston every 
morning in the cars, and returned in the evening, 
and Archie was allowed to sit up until he got home. 
At last the steam whistle was heard, and Archie cried 
out, joyfully, “ That’s papa’s train; now he’ll be here 
in a minute.” And sure enough, in about a minute 
the well-known step was heard at the door, and 
Archie opened it, and found himself in his father’s 
arms. 
Then followed a good time. The wonderful Noah’s 
Ark was shown, and all the adventures of the day re- 
lated. Archie’s bedtime soon came, and he gave the 
good-night kiss, and went to his little trundle-bed, to 
dream of his Noah’s ark, and all the curious animals 
it contained. 


down came the plenhtévus drops in astream, deluging 
him to the skin. At the same instant a simultaneous 
roar of muffled laughter reached his ears, and then 
horrible oaths burst from his lips. All was still as 
death, however, when he entered the room, shaking 
liimselflike a water-dog, and swearing loud and deep. 
He knew it was useless endeavoring to find out who 
originated the plot, but determined to guess the 
author and retaliate in some way upon him. 

It happened a few evenings afterwards that the 
person, whom he strongly suspected of committing 
the act, visited the city of N—— to attend a lecture, 
and he thought it would be a good occasion to hatch 
some punishment fur his endurance. Of course the 
other ‘‘ blades” coincided with the plan, and he im- 
mediately devised a scheme for his reception home. 
Across the middle of the room they stretched a stout 
cord to trip him up, then three or four chairs were 
overturned fur him to stumble over ere he coukl re- 
cover his equilibrium; beyond them some trunks so 
arranged that in falling over them he would be pre- 
cipitated into a great horse-trough, filled to the brim 
with water, which they had dragged, by assistance 
from others, up the stairs. Everything being in 
readiness, they retired, promising themselves the 
sight of a rich tableau, free gratis. 

It chanced that the father of their absent room- 
mate arrived in the city that evening on a visit to his 
son, and was met by him on thestreet. After attend- 
ing the lecture, they starteu for the fort, with the un- 
derstanding that the old gent should share his son’s 
bed. Being a little afraid that the water-trick over 
the window might be repeated, the young man, clouse-: 
ly followed by bis father, wt:om he had not informed 
of the possible danger, mounted the stairs, and close- 
ly inspecting the roof, for the night was dark, saw all 
was right, aud attempted to run back the sash. The 
rogues had previously engaged a person to fasten 
them in from the outside, by slipping a nail through 
a crevice against the window, as they were in the 
habit of doing when all went out, in order to make 
believe they were then absent, and dismiss all fears 
of being “ played on.” Assured of their absence, and 
that the “ coast was clear,” the soldier pulled out the 
nail and immediately entered, his revered “pari- 
ent” keeping close by his side. As the light and 
matches were on alittle shelf at the opposite end of 
the room, he strode hastily in that direction, and both 
were sprawled headlong at the same time over the 
rope. Unable to save themselves, they were precipi- 
tated upon the overturned chairs, and from them 
were upset over the trunks head.tirst into the huge 
horse-trough, from which they scrambled, completely 
soaked by the immersion, and not a little bewildered. 

Believing the man who accompanied their chum 
was one of their own company, the rogues set up a 
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BY GEORGE. B. GRIFFITH. 





WHEN first stationed at Fort C—, our ranks were 
filled so rapidly that the quarters then used proved 
inadequate, and several squads were assigned rooms 
that had been used for other purposes. Four young 
fellows, two of whom had been appointed non-com- 
missioned officers, and the others detailed for special 
duty, were offered half of a large apartment on the 
upper floor of a building containing commissary stores 
—provided they would board up a room for them- 
selves in one corner, and build a pair of stairs by way 
of communication with it against the outside of the 
building, the stairway to lead to a window answering 
the purpose of a door. With this proposition they 
cheerfully complied, inasmuch as the edifice was out- 
side the garrison, and away from the particular es- 
pionage of their superior officers. So if they desired 
to have a light burning after “‘ taps” at any time, or 
have a high “lark” when noise would not be a hin- 
drance, they could indulge, with no fear of being 
troubled by the “ military guardians of the night.” 
One of these gay young soldier boys, shortly after 
they had moved into this retired abode, began to pay 
attentions to a lovely young lady, a resident of the 
town on which the fort was situated. He was scrupu- 
lously fastidious in his dress, neat in all things to a 
fault, and prided himself upon being the smartest- 
appearing soldier in our command. 
One evening while he was absent, his weekly court- 
ing night, his three companions sat by the stove en- 
gaged in frolicsome conversation. Suddenly John 
B—,a usually sober-minded fellow, proposed to 
play a little trick on their love-making comrade that 
all could enjoy. His plan was, as the night promised 
to be quite cloudy, to place a pail of water on the roof 
over the window, and attach to it a string, fastened 
to the*sash that slid in a groove to answer the purpose 
of a door, the whole to be so arranged, as the eaves 
were quite flat. that when the sash was shoved back 
the contents of the pail would descend like a shower- 
bath over him. ” 
The others were delighted with the idea, and at 
nine o’clock, as the moon was much obscured, they 
fixed the bucket so it woukl work to a nicety, and 
blowing out their candle, awaited anxiously the grand 
denouement. 
Two hours later their ears were tickled by the sound 
of their comrade’s familiar footsteps, and soon he 
was heard tramping hastily up the stairs. Unsus- 
pectingly grasping the window with a firm hand, he 





the whole story, without trying to conceal anything. 


threw it back, oversetting the pail, and splash, splash 


tr dous gufiaw, mingled with hoots of derision. 
But when a lamp was lighted, great was their chagrin 
on perceiving who their elder victim was; yet their 
humble apologies were received in good part, and the 
rough treatmeht excused. 

The soldier who had so severely suffered determined 
to have ample vengeance for it, and set his wits to 
work fora movement that would punish the other 
three. He allowed several weeks to pass away, till the 
story of his mishap had become stale, and they were 
less shy of traps they had daily expected would be set 
by his hand for their disquietude. He was bound to 
invent a plan that should excel all others in brilliancy 
of execution and torture. . 
So one evening when they were all absent, with the 
assistance of the ordnance sergeant, he wrapped 
nearly a quarter of a pound of powder into a package 
composed of pasteboard and common paper, that 
somewhat resembled in form a gigantic cannon 
cracker. This he placod under ai empty packing- 
box, that was kept at the head of their bunks fur the 
purpose of sitting upon while they undressed. A 
train from his bed, which was in th ‘ower bunk, con- 
nected with the powder, and was hid by a pair of old 
pants, carelessly thrown over it. He invited several 
of the company to participate in the fun, and they 
all retired about the time their victims were expected 
back, and hid themselves under the blankets. 

Not long had they to wait. The revellers were 
heard approaching, and everything was put in readi- 
ness for their discomfiture. As soon as they entered 
they struck matches to see if any mischievous device 
had been arranged, but perceiving nothing unusual, 
they threw their matches down, as the room was 
sufficiently illuminated by tue moon to undress by. 
As usual they all sat down on the old box, and com- 
menced to remove their garments, conversing pleas- 
antly of the adventures they had that night enjoyed. 
All of a sudden a report louder than that made by a 
musket rang sharply out, the box was torn asunder 
as if cleft by a shaft of lightning, and the thoroughly 
frightened uvccupants were unceremoniously dropped 
heavily to the floor, amidst a cloud of sulphurous 
smoke. Hearty and prolonged indulgence of mirth 
greeted their downfall, and it was several minutes 
before the stunned soldiers could realize the state of 
affairs. 

Fortunately none of them were injured, but it was 
asevere practical joke, though perhaps # merited one. 
They could hardly “see the point ” sufficiently to join 
in the hilarity that raged for sume time at their 
expense. 





There is a chance of overrating intellectual 
achievement; the brain alone is not the leader of the 
world. Weare amazed, but net moved, by the grand- 
est results of intellectual power ; but it must be united 
with emotion, imagination and sentiment, before we 





are impelled to any great deeds ourselves. 
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MYRICK’S SHANTY. 
BY JANE G. ‘AUSTIN. 


HEAVY snow storm had 
been falling all day, and the 
hilly forest road, poor enough 
at the best, had become by 
nightfall nearly impassable. 
So thought at least the horses 
of the mail and accommoda- 
tion stage-coach, plying be- 
tween two of the principal 
towns in Wisconsin; and 
when, after struggling up 
one side of a long hill, and 
down the other, their driver 
allowed them to rest for a 
moment at the foot of a still 
harder one, they unani- 
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